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WOMEN ARE BORN TO LISTEN 


GILLIAN swung her legs down from the hammock 
and stood up. The hammock rocked madly in 
the sunlight. The shadows of the apple and 
pear tree, between which it hung, danced over 
the white net, making a dazzling, moving pattern 
of indigo and gold. Gzillian stood there for a 
moment, listening for her mother to call again. 
The green grass of the orchard led directly into 
the garden. She waited with the sunlight 
shining behind her. There was a halo of light 
behind her head, and the blue of the sky was 
reflected again in the blue of her eyes. The 
garden before her shimmered in the heat of the 
sun. The delphiniums and the poppies blazed 
with blue and scarlet flames. The scent of the 
roses came to Gillian as she stood there. She 
was frowning deeply. Her hands were upon 
her slim hips, there was a look of intense 
concentration upon her face. Her short skirt 
revealed long, shapely legs ; her feet were bare. 

‘ Guill, Gill,” the voice called again. 

The girl walked slowly away from the ham- 
mock towards the sound of the voice. She went 
up the gravel path which led to the back door 
of the cottage, which was hidden behind the 
thick creepers covering the white walls. The 
windows peeped out from the green frame of 
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leaves and blossoms, so that they looked like the 
soft, shining eyes of deer. The heat of the sun 
upon the paths sank into the soles of Gillian’s 
feet as she walked towards the house. She 
enjoyed the sensation. 

She hoped that her mother’s call did not mean 
that father was coming home. Mother had 
been dreading that for the last few weeks. 
Each post that came made Mrs. Dilly and her 
daughter apprehensive. 

Everything was peaceful when Captain Buck- 
land Dilly was away, and stormy when he came 
back again. Katherine Dilly often asked herself, 
wonderingly, why she had married him? Of 
course, twenty years ago he had not been so 
trying. She knew now that she ought to have 
realized, when they were engaged, the kind of 
man he was. He had grown more boisterous with 
the years, and she had not known then that he 
was a hard drinker. It had been a War mar- 
riage ; Gillian had been born four years after- 
wards. Katherine had thought a sailor was 
romantic ; she didn’t think that for long, only 
that it was lucky his profession took him away 
from home so much. 

She stood at the open window and watched 
Gillian come reluctantly through the flowers. 
The child got her looks from her father. How 
vivid and lovely she was in the sunshine. 
Katherine wished that there was enough money 
to send her to school abroad. ‘The school at 
Lewes had been all right as far as it went, but the 
child needed the rough edges rubbed away, and 
the French did that very well. Besides, here in 
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the village there wasn’t anyone for her to associ- 
ate with. Katherine sighed, wondering what 
would happen to Gillian when she grew up. 
She’d probably marry early, she was so pretty. 

Gillian bent down to pick up the black kitten 
which was lying on the path. It was very furry, 
and she rubbed it against her neck. She looked 
at her mother, and the smile went out of her face. 

‘* ‘When ? ” she asked. 

‘“ By the ten-six to-night. We ought to go 
and meet the train, dear.”’ 

‘Oh no, mother. I’m going swimming with 
yohn and Colin.” 

“Tt will look rude, Gilhan. I[ think you 
should come with me. It’s three months since 
your father was here last.” 

“Ts it really?) Why it only seems like a few 
weeks,’’ Gillian said, and then the look upon her 
mother’s face hurt her. There was a certain 
expression which always melted Gillian when 
she felt rebellious. She came up to the window 
where Katherine was standing and smiled. 

“All right, of course, Pll come with vou. 
Shall I run down and ask Jackson to fetch us at 
a quarter to six, darling ?”’ 

‘ Yes, please,” Katherine answered before she 
turned back into the room. 

Gillan put down the cat, which rolled over 
upon its back and waved its legs in the air. She 
went down the path once more, and out through 
the orchard to the road beyond. It wasn’t only 
that she wanted to please her mother by going 
down to see Jackson, but she wanted also to stop 
at John’s house and tell him that she couldn’t 
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meet him at the pool that evening. She wished 
once more that her father was not coming, and 
she wondered how long he would stay at home 
this time before he sailed on his next voyage. 
It was like him, she thought, to come and spoil 
her chance of a bathe. The weather had become 
really hot during the last few days, and she’d 
only had a swim five or six times this summer so 
far. She kicked the toes of her gym shoes on 
the stones she came upon along the sunny road. 
It was a sign in Gillian that she was mentally 
disturbed. Without being conscious of it, she 
was smelling the scents of the July hedges which 
bordered the road. Over to the left, she could 
see the softly sweeping curves of the Downs 
rising blue-green against the sunlit sky. She 
loved the Downs, she loved the heady scent of 
the golden gorse blossom. She loved the shadows 
of clouds which raced over the grass and touched 
the fields at the foot of the downs. She loved 
the green and gold flames that flashed upon the 
corn and wheat as it swayed in the breeze. The 
washed-out pink petals of bramble blossom starred 
the hedges. A dragon-fly darted, shining and 
jewelled, in front of Gillian’s face, and she jerked 
her head sideways quickly. She was fascinated by 
the bright colours of the insect, but she was a 
little afraid of it. She was never quite certain in 
her mind as to whether they stung you or not. 
The village began then. Here was a small 
farm-house, set back from the road amongst elm 
trees, with a drive that was overgrown at the 
sides with rhododendron bushes, leading to the 
white wooden gates. Then came a cottage, its 
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garden alight with the colours of sunflowers, 
pansies, sweet-williams and roses. After that 
the straggling lane became a street. Gillian put 
up her hand and smoothed the bright waves of 
her hair. She was nearly at the turning which 
led to Jackson’s cottage. He had been a chauf- 
feur for years, had retired and bought an ancient 
Daimler car in which he took passengers when 
they wanted to go anywhere. Gillian liked 
Jackson. He had been with a county family for 
years and was never tired of talking about them. 
She felt, sometimes, that she had really known 
the Le Partridges herself. The two young sons, 
and their sister, Ruth. It did seem a shame that 
both the boys had had to be killed in the war. 
Jackson described for her again and again how 
the news came that they had both been killed in 
the same action. The old man was hoeing a 
vegetable bed when Gillian came up to him that 
afternoon. She liked Jackson’s garden. There 
were all sorts of odd patches of flowers tucked in 
between beds of lettuces and beans and potatoes. 

“Well, Miss Dilly :” he said, leaning on the 
hoe and smiling at her. 

Gillian liked being called Miss Dilly, it made 
her feel grown up and important. She told him 
why she had come, and he said he would call at 
White Cottage and fetch them in time to meet 
the train. He then showed her a swarm of bees 
which had settled upon the bough of a pear tree. 
He told her that Tom Cullis was coming along, 
when he left work that evening, to hive the swarm. 

Presently Gillian left and walked to the house 
in the main street where John Rudd lived with 
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his mother, who was a widow. Gillian liked 
The Elms. It was a fine Georgian house with 
spacious windows, and a lovely door. A thick 
grape-vine rambled over the front of the white 
walls. The elm trees towered up behind the 
house, making a solid green background. To 
Gillian the place always seemed cool and spacious 
and a little old-fashioned. In the hall was a 
table on which stood a huge bowl filled with 
pot-pourri, and from it floated a softly fragrant 
smell which seemed to Gillian to express the 
mellow, gently-ageing house. An erie, faintly 
green light came through the green venetian 
blinds over the window at the back of the hall. 
On this afternoon Gillian pulled the handle of 
the bell hanging on a long black chain at the side 
of the door. John Rudd had already seen her 
from the window and he opened the door himself. 

‘“ Hallo,’ Gillian said. 

‘ Hallo, what’s up ?”’ 

“IT can’t come swimming this evening. 
Father’s coming home, and I’ve got to go to the 
station with mother to meet him.”’ 

‘What a nuisance. Must you really go?” 

‘“ Yes, mother wants me to.”’ 

The boy stood looking down at her. He was 
seventeen, tall and good-looking, with widely 
set eyes. His mouth was full and pretty. He 
did not look very intelligent, and there was a 
certain bovine heaviness in his expression. His 
face never expressed his feelings. He remained 
calm-looking, whatever happened. Gillian liked 
being with him; they liked the same things, 
and he treated her as if she had been another 
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boy. He had taught her to use a gun and cast 
a fly. He had climbed trees with her, to show 
her where the first nest of the season was to be 
found. He had told her the Latin names of the 
wild flowers in the woods and fields, he had made 
her learn the names of the constellations of the 
stars. He had begun now teaching her the 
rudiments of philately. 

‘* Well, it’s a bore, but if you can’t, you can’t. 
I’ll go with Colin just the same. He’ll be mad 
that you’re not there.” 

Gillian smiled. 

‘‘ Why ? ” she asked. 

‘Come off it, Gill; you know Colin’s soppy 
about you.”’ 

‘Well, I must go home, or mother will be 
wondering what’s happened to me,” Gillian said, 
and she turned and ran down the steps. 

John stood watching her fora moment. Girls 
were funny, he thought. She must know about 
Colin, and yet she had asked why he’d be fed up 
about her not coming swimming with them. He 
couldn’t understand why Colin was like that about 
Gillian, he was quite a sensible chap, apart from 
that one thing. Howcould you get soppy about 
someone like Gillian? She wasa good sort, but— 
well, she was someone you knew, like a sister or 
something. He remembered that he wanted to 
oil his cricket bat, and he went indoors to fetch 
it from the lobby at the end of the passage. 

Gillian walked quickly along the street. She 
went by the Georgian houses, and the shops ; 
gradually her pace grew slower as she approached 
the smaller cottages that straggled further and 
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further apart, until the end of the village was 
reached. It was not until she had passed the 
last cottage that she saw Colin Patch coming 
towards her along the hot, white road. Again 
a faint smile curved the lines of her lips. John 
thought that Colin was soppy about her. She 
was a little flattered that a man—after all he was 
nearly twenty—should like her so much as he 
did. Not that he had ever said anything about 
it, but she knew by the way he looked at her and 
by the way he got speechless when she was 
there, and turned red when she called his name 
suddenly. Besides, he brought her things she 
liked, sprays of apple-blossom and ripe figs from 
the fig-tree in his garden and, oh, heaps of things. 

So now, when she saw Colin coming towards 
her, she wished that she had her stockings on. 
It made her feel like a little girl, to have bare 
legs. She did not look up until she had almost 
reached the young man who was coming towards 
her. He was slight and not very tall. Hardly taller 
than Gillian. He had a pointed face, and his ears 
stood out away from his head. His eyes were 
greeny brown, and his thick hair held a coppery 
glint. Gillian thought, he isn’t a bit good-looking, 
why do [like him? John’s much better looking. 

“Hallo, Gill. Where are you going?” he 
asked. 

The girl stopped and pretended to be surprised 
at his appearing. 

“T’m going home,” she said. 

Colin Patch felt disappointed. He had recog- 
nized her a long way off, and he wished that she 
had recognized him. 
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‘‘ Didn’t you see me coming along ? ”’ 

“Why, no, I was thinking,” she answered. 
‘“T could never be thinking of anythin 
deeply enough not to see you, if you were near.” 

Gillian laughed when he said that, and the 
sound was high and silvery, like a child’s. 
Colin frowned. He did not understand why she 
irritated him when he was with her, and yet why 
he could think of nothing else when she was not 
there. His hands clenched together hard. 

Gulian thought that he was very silly when 
he said things like that. 

‘* You’re coming to the river to swim to-night, 
aren’t you?” he asked. 

She shook her head. She wasn’t going to tell 
him anything about why she couldn’t. She 
wondered why he was such fun to tease. Maybe 
it was because he was so solemn. 

‘* But you said you were.” 

‘ Well, I’m not now. Good-bye, I must fly.” 
She ran off without a word, while Colin stood in 
the road looking after her. He sighed heavily 
and turned round to walk onwards again. He 
saw a spider running on the ground in front of 
him and he trod upon it hard. He did not look 
round to see if he had killed it or not, and the 
insect lay there with its legs moving feebly. 
Colin always found a satisfaction in inflicting a 
hurt on something when he was hurt himself. 


% # % 


BuckLanp DiILLy got up from the table and 
stretched himself. He felt pleasantly full after 
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his meal. He wished that Gillian wouldn’t sit 
there without saying a word. It annoyed him. 
He liked noise and laughter around him, it made 
him feel pleased with life. It was Katherine’s 
fault, of course ; she cast a sort of blight wher- 
ever she was. He had the feeling that she dis- 
approved of him. He thought that she found 
hin common. That was a nice feeling for a 
husband to have about his wife. What on earth 
he’d seen in her, mouse-like creature that she 
was, he couldn’t imagine now. But when you 
were young you did mad things, and his mar- 
riage had been one of them. He ought to have 
married a woman who was a good sport, someone 
who'd have drunk with him, and been ready for 
a bit of fun when it came along. Of course, 
Kate had been pretty in a way, but now she was 
older that had gone. He’d been proud of her 
looks in the beginning, there had been a delicacy 
in her face and figure and colouring that had 
appealed to him. But he knew very soon after 
his marriage that he’d made a mistake; they 
hadn’t even begun to understand one another. 
The girl took after him, luckily for her; she 
was going to be a beauty as soon as she'd got 
over the awkward colt stage ; she ought to come 
out with him, now and again, and see something 
of life. It was bad for a girl to grow up not 
knowing where babies came from, and when he 
thought that, Buckland grinned to himself. 

He went over to the window and looked out. 
The evening sun was veiling the garden in a 
soft golden light. He wished that they didn’t 
live in the country. Give him the sea, or a 
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port, every time. What on earth was there to 
do in the country, if you didn’t like digging ? 
But it had its advantages. Kate managed on 
very little here; if they had their home in a 
town it would be bound to be dearer. He 
walked over to the door and opened it. 

“I’m going to the Blue Cow for a drink,”’ he 
said, and went out. 

Kate and Gillian looked at one another ; 
neither of them spoke until they heard his foot- 
steps on the path outside, and then the click of 
the latch of the wooden gate. 

“Thank goodness,”’ Gillian said. 

‘* He won’t be back until the Blue Cow shuts,”’ 
Katherine said. 

‘* Mother, let me wash up and then we can go 
for a walk to the river. It’s still lovely and 
bright outside ; will you come ? ”’ 

“Yes, but I'll help you wash up, dear. A 
little walk will be lovely.” 

‘* No, you sit down and read the paper.”’ 

“I'd rather come and help; you can wash 
and I’ll dry,’’ Katherine answered. She did not 
want to be left alone just then. She always felt 
depressed and disturbed when Buckland came 
home. She helped Gillian clear the table and 
presently they went into the kitchen. Soon they 
were both talking and laughing, to the pleasant 
accompanying sound of clinking china and plate. 

Out in the open the air was still warm, but a 
faint breeze was blowing up with the evening 
clouds. Katherine and Gillian walked across 
the fields to where the little river twisted and 
curved through the bright green fields. Herds 
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of cattle were moving slowly over the meadows, 
lowing gently. From the river the mournful cry 
of a peewit floated upon the still air. Upon the 
breeze came the scent of clover and honeysuckle 
mixed with the smell of the gorse. The Downs 
rose to a sky that was changing from gold to pink. 

Gillian loved the river, she loved the happy 
moving water, and the birds which darted over 
its surface. She loved the reflections in it of the 
trees and grasses upon the banks, and all the 
lovely colours mirrored within the shining sur- 
face. Besides, by the river there were countless 
sounds that made a pattern that was like music 
to her. The gurgling of the river as it lapped 
the stones on the bank, the hum of insects, the 
croaking of frogs, and the song of the larks which 
rose above everything else. On this summer 
evening swarms of gnats, shining, golden gos- 
samer, hovered in patches over the water, beneath 
the hanging branches of willow trees that swept 
downwards until the leaves touched the surface. 

Gillian and Katherine walked along the narrow 
path by the river-side. They did not talk now. 
Each dreamed, in the beauty of the evening. 
They were coming back over the fields when 
suddenly Katherine stumbled, and swayed a 
little. Gillian put her arm round her mother 
and, as she looked at her, she felt the blood 
draining away from her face, for Katherine’s 
lips were a bluish colour and her face was 
horribly white-looking. Gillian said : 

‘“‘ Sit down on the grass for a moment,” and 
she helped Katherine down. Mrs. Dilly put 
her hand to her heart, while she drew short, 
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difficult breaths. Gillian, sitting hunched back 
upon her heels, watched in terror. Presently a 
little colour came back into Katherine’s cheeks 
and she smiled at her daughter. 

‘Don’t look so frightened, I’m all right.” 

“What was wrong, darling ? ’’ Gillian asked. 

‘“T had a sudden bad pain in my heart. It’s 
better now. We'd better be getting home,”’ 
Katherine said, and got up slowly, as though she 
dreaded the return of the pain. They walked 
back to the cottage. Gillian was thinking that 
her mother must see a doctor at once, but she 
knew how Katherine hated being ill, and how 
she would fight against the idea that she needed 
a doctor. If only father was different, Gillian 
thought, everything would be simple. It only 
made it worse, now that he had come home. He 
was afraid of all illness. She had seen him once 
when she had cut her hand badly. He had 
gone white and could only shout to her mother 
to come and help. He wouldn’t be any good 
about this. She helped her mother along. 
Once she noticed that the first star had come out 
inthe sky. It was a big, pale-looking star which 
appeared to be only a few feet above the tops 
of the trees. She couldn’t remember its name. 
Presently they were in the cottage. Gillian 
helped Katherine to her room, and to her bed. 
She pulled the cool, white sheets over her, and 
then she hurried away to get some brandy from 
the medicine chest, and a hot water-bottle. 

In the sanctuary of her bed Katherine lay still 
and shivered. She wished that she did not feel 
afraid. She knew there must be something 
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seriously wrong with her heart for her to have 
had such an agonising attack of pain. What, 
she wondered, would nag 580 to Gillian if any- 
thing went wrong with her? She wished this 
had not happened when Buckland was at home. 
He made her nervous. He was such a coward ; 
yes, he was a coward. He might be brave 
enough at sea; she had never seen him there, 
but in the ordinary things of life he was a 
coward. She wondered whether all men were 
like that. Once Buckland could not yell and 
boast, he became a frightened, childlike creature, 
who had to be encouraged and given strength. 
Perhaps all men were the same. She did not 
know. Buckland was the first man she had known 
well. It was probably a mistake for a woman to 
marry the first man she fell in love with. 

She stretched out her limbs carefully ; she 
was still afraid that the pain might return. She 
wondered when Buckland would come home, 
and whether he would be drunk when he did 
arrive. She expected he would be. He was as 
bored with her and his home as she was with 
him. What a pity it all was, she thought. He 
needed quite a different sort of wife from her- 
self. If only he wasn’t so noisy ; but his loud 
laughter and endless repetition of this or that 
phrase in use with him at the moment drove her 
nearly frantic. She was sometimes frightened 
of losing her control. And then there was Gill. 
It worried her to see how he got on the child’s 
nerves. She was too sensitive, and now she 
was old enough to resent his crude attempts at 
humour. She wondered how long he would be 
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home this time. She would ask him to-morrow. 
It would have been obvious to have done so 
this evening. Thank heaven he had gone out 
to the Blue Cow. Supposing he had been with 
her when she had had this attack ? 

Gillian came back into the room with a 
hot water-bottle and some brandy. Katherine 
drank the brandy and put her cold feet upon 
the welcome heat of the rubber bottle. She saw 
her daughter’s wide blue eyes looking at her 
with an expression of cold fear in them. She 
smiled, and said: 

““T’m all right now, dear. Sorry to have 
been so stupid.”’ 

Tears came into Gillian’s eyes; she blinked 
them away. 

“You'll see Dr. Bevan to-morrow, won't 
you ?”’ she asked. 

‘““ If I don’t feel quite all right, yes.” 

“No, anyway, you must, mother. It might 
happen again ; there must be something wrong. 
Please promise me you will.” 

All right, I will, Gill. Now I think I'll go 
to sleep. Don’t sit up, I shall be quite all right. 
Thank you for being such a dear, helpful girl. 
Kiss me good night,” Katherine said. After 
that Gillian went quietly out of the room. 

She went down to the sitting-room and sat 
by the open window. Big furry moths kept 
flying in out of the darkness, and circling around 
the Aladdin lamp on the table. Gillian hated 
them doing this, because in the end they always 
got their wings burnt and fell to the table with 
a horrid fat little thud. A daddy-long-legs 
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skimmed through the’ window {and joined the 
dancing throng around the table. 

Gillian could bear it no longer. Her nerves 
were on edge, and she was listening all the time 
for some sound from her mother’s room over- 
head. She went to the door, and slipped out 
into the dark garden. A rush of familiar, 
beautiful scents made her wrinkle up her 
straight little nose in delight. The moon had 
risen ; in its strange radiance the familiar sights 
of the day faded and changed, so that to Gillian 
the garden was an unknown place she was 
seeing for the first time. ‘The opening flowers 
of the magnolia tree which pressed against the 
wall of the cottage looked like patches of pale 
silver velvet, the roses on the arch along the 
path were stars of broken white. The tall 
hollyhocks, the fading delphiniums which filled 
the border on each side of the path, looked ash- 
grey and the foliage black, except where the 
moonlight gleamed upon a petal or a leaf. 

Gillian felt the thrill of experiencing the un- 
known, but the next moment she remembered 
her mother again, and listened intently for some 
sound from the room above her head. She 
tilted up her face and saw the dark shadow of 
the thatched roof. She had never realized 
before quite how thick the thatch was. She 
wished there was someone to whom she could 
talk. She wanted to share with another human 
being her fear of her mother’s illness. It was 
just then that she heard the latch of the gate 
click. She started and crouched back in the 
shadow of the magnolia tree, for she thought it 
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must be her father coming. She saw a slim 
shape coming up the path, and knew that it 
was not her father. She stepped out into a 
patch of moonlight. Colin Patch, coming up 
the path, felt as if a hand had gripped his heart, 
her face looked so beautiful. He walked closer 
and his footsteps sounded crisp and definite and 
safe to Gillian. She called in a whisper : 

‘* Colin, is that you ? ” 

“Yes, Gill, it’s me,” he said, and wondered 
what excuse he could make for having come to 
see her at this hour. But he didn’t have to 
make any excuse, after all. Gillian was so glad 
to see someone to whom she could talk that she 
forgot to wonder how it was he was there. 

‘Don’t speak loudly ; mother’s been awfully 
ill. I was terrified out of my life,” she said. 

Colin came closer; he stared at her in the 
darkness and asked : 

‘* Why, what’s happened ? ” 

‘“ Well, my father came back to-night.” 

“Yes, I know, John told me, that was why 
you couldn’t come this evening. It was a pity, 
because we had a lovely swim.” 

‘“T wish I could have been there, but now 
that this has happened to mother I can’t really 
think of anything else.”’ 

He came nearer and asked gently : 

“What was wrong with Mrs. Dilly ?”’ 

‘““ It was her heart; at least, that was where 
the pain was. We were out for a walk, and 
suddenly she went all white and funny, and 
could hardly breathe. I got her home and put 
her to bed and gave her some brandy and a 
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hot water-bottle, she was so cold, and now she’s 
gone to sleep. Colin, you’re a medical student ; 
you ought to know what she ought to do.” 

“Well, she should see a good heart man at 
once. Look here, Gillian, if you like I'll run 
her up to London to-morrow in the car—father 
will let me borrow it—and take her to see a 
man I know. He’s an awfully decent chap, and 
he’s a friend of mine. He'll give her the best 
advice to be had, and it won’t cost you anything 
either if I explain that you’re friends of mine.”’ 

Gillian was tremendously relieved. She won- 
dered how she could ever have been horrid to 
Colin and have laughed at him. Why, he was 
a very kind person. She came closer and looked 
up into his face. He felt a little dizzy. She 
was very near to him, and her eyes were starry. 

“* Will you really ? ’’ she asked. 

“Of course, if you think she'll come. 
Broadway, that’s the chap, is a frightfully good 
heart specialist.”’ 

“Yes, she'll come. Tl go with her. Oh, 
thank you, Colin!” 

He wanted to kiss her, she looked so appealing 
in the moonlight ; but he held himself in check. 
He felt that it wouldn’t be quite the thing to kiss 
her when he had just offered to do her a favour. 

They talked for a little while longer, and then 
Colin Patch said good night and walked away 
down the path. 

Gillian stood in the darkness that was now 
deeply dark because the moon had disappeared 
behind heavy clouds. She heard the clock on 
the church striking ten. Each note came over 
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the still air with a golden sound. Gillian 
walked out to the orchard. The scent of the 
night stock filled her nostrils as she passed along 
the path. In the orchard mysterious shadow 
shapes lay upon the grass between patches of 
moonlight. The dew was heavy under the 
trees. Gillian leaned against the twisted trunk 
of an old pear tree and watched some tiny 
lights hovering amongst the leaves. The lights 
danced and flickered. They made her think of 
people searching for someone who was lost in 
the night, carrying lanterns to light the way, 
but she knew that the tiny specks of light were 
really fireflies. 

After a while she heard footsteps coming along 
the road, and a man’s voice began to sing 
tunelessly. Gillian knew that the singer was 
her father, and that he was drunk. She went 
quickly back to the cottage. She wanted to 
meet him before he came into the house. She 
hoped that he wouldn’t be too fuddled to under- 
stand that Katherine was ill. She reached the 
front door just as Buckland fumbled with the 
latch on the gate. She heard him swearing 
softly to himself. She went down to the gate 
and opened it. The smell of whisky which came 
in a wave from her father’s breath drowned the 
scent of the stocks. Gillian felt revolted. She 
was young, and her ideas were clear-cut and very 
definite. People were good or bad, black was 
jet-black, and white? well, snow was white. 
Of grey Gillian knew nothing ; it did not exist 
in her mind as the meeting-place for nearly all 
human beings. In her judgment her father was 
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a wicked, hateful person when he was drunk. 
Besides, he made more noise than ever then. 

She spoke to him in a cold, flat voice : 

“Please don’t make a noise, father, because 
mother’s ill. She’s had a bad heart attack.” 

‘““ A what attack ? Needs a drink, that’s what 
poor old Kate needs. Never learned to sin 
when she was young; don’t you forget that, 
Gil. Remember your father’s advice, know 
what I’m talking about. Bit of sin makes you 
human ; human women help men, keep them 
straight. Don’t forget that. Big girl now, soon 
be out in the world; remember what your 
father’s telling you this night. Think I’m 
drunk—don’t deny it—but even if I wasn’t a 
bit drunk, still say the same thing, drink makes 
a man wise sometimes—ha, ha, that’s a good 
one. Laugh, too; don’t stand there looking as 
if you were going to be sick—sick—as hell. 
And if you are, go away and do 1t somewhere 
else, hate sick people.” 

He stopped because he could no longer keep 
his balance, and the gate upon which he had 
been leaning began to swing shut. Gillian 
stood there feeling hot with anger, and cold with 
fear. She didn’t want Katherine to see her 
father like this to-night, and she was afraid that 
unless she pretended to agree with him he 
would get angry and begin to storm and rave as 
he did sometimes when he was drunk. 

“Did you meet any friends at the Blue 
Cow ?” she asked. 

At once Buckland’s mood changed. 

“No, Gill, no one there I knew. That’s why 
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I’m a bit whistled, not very much, but a bit. 
Don’t know how you stand this hole all the time. 
Gives me the pip. No cards, no anything.” 

‘It’s different when you’re here all the time, 
I expect,” she said. 

‘* Maybe ; worse I should think. Well, any- 
way, I shan’t be here long this time. Go off 
again in a fortnight. Must take you around a 
bit while I’m home. Might go to London and 
see ashow. Would you like that ? ” 

She nodded. The idea of going to a theatre 
in London thrilled her. 

‘ All right, be a good girl and go along to bed 
now. ['ll sit out here for a bit and smoke my 
pipe. ‘Take my advice and never drink too much. 
Know what I’m talking about, I should, silly 
game ; do things you don’t remember afterwards 
that you’d wish you hadn’t if you did remember.” 

For some reason that made him laugh a lot, 
and while he was still laughing Gill called good 
night and went into the cottage. She hoped 
that perhaps her father would fall asleep in the 
porch where he was going to smoke his pipe. 
He had done that before. She went up the 
stairs and looked in at the door of her mother’s 
room. Katherine was lying very still. Her face 
was turned away from the door. She was on 
her back and looked very flat and small. Gillian 
felt as if her heart was being squeezed. She 
walked softly to the bed and stood there. She 
was reassured when she saw the slight rise and 
fall of the bedclothes across her mother’s chest. 
She went out of the room again to her own 
room. She was still worried about her father. 
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You could never tell with him what was going 
to happen. She undressed and got into bed, 
but she did not attempt to go to sleep. She 
was listening hard for what was happening in 
the house. She thought, once, what a lot of 
things you could tell by just using your ears. 

The church clock had chimed eleven before 
there was any sound in the house at all. Then, 
downstairs, Gillian heard the scrape of her 
father’s feet on the tiles in the hall. She heard 
the front door bang and the rattle of the bolts 
as he shot them into their sockets. She raised 
her head from the pillow, listening intently. She 
was waiting for him to come up the stairs, but 
instead she could hear him in the sitting-room, 
which was directly under her bedroom. 

She heard him swing open the cupboard door 
where the few bottles of beer were kept. She 
thought—oh, he doesn’t need any more to-night. 
She heard him walk heavily out of the room and 
knew that he was going to the kitchen to fetch 
a tumbler. By the sounds he made, Gillian 
could follow Buckland’s movements almost as if 
she had been downstairs. She knew when he came 
back into the room and went once more to the 
cupboard. Then there was a pause until she heard 
the creak of the wicker-chair which stood by the 
fire-place. She could see him, in her mind, sink- 
ing down into it, a bottle in one hand and a glass 
in the other. She could almost hear the gurgling 
sound of the liquid being poured into the glass. 

Then there was silence, a deep dead silence 
which came to her through the thudding of the 
blood in her ears. At last it was broken by a 
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crash. Gillian jumped; she knew what had 
happened ; her father had got up, and stumbled 
over the footstool by the wicker armchair. 
Then either the stool had slithered across the 
floor, or he had kicked it, and it had crashed 
against the legs of the table. She hoped that 
he had hurt his toes a bit anyway, and lay still, 
smiling softly to herself. 

Presently she heard uncertain footsteps 
stumbling up the stairs. She was hoping that 
the noise would not awaken her mother. There 
was a moment’s stillness before Gillian heard 
her mother cry out. She rushed from her bed 
and into the passage without even stopping to 
put a dressing-gown over her pyjamas. 

In the passage a broad beam of moonlight 
shone upon the open door of Katherine’s room. 
Gillian went inside and saw her father sitting 
upon the edge of the bed. He held a bottle in 
one hand, and he was waving it over his wife’s head. 

‘“ Have a drink, old girl; do you good, 
‘specially if you aren’t well. Not enough to 
drink, that’s the trouble.”’ 

Katherine was lying quite still; only the 
violent beating of her heart showed the terror 
that had made her cry out when Buckland had 
suddenly stooped over her bed waving his 
bottle into her face. Gillian went up to her 
father and tried to pull him away, but he swung 
her aside and fell across the bed. The liquid 
in the bottle poured out over the blanket. 

‘* All right, Gill, I'll deal with him,”’ Katherine 
said. 

The girl was sprawling against the door, 
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where the push her father had given her had 
sent her. She was sobbing, but only her heaving 
shoulders showed it. The drunken man got to 
his feet and glared around the room. 

“Damn you both, damn all women. Here, 
Ill get out of this.” He staggered towards 
Gillian again, and she ran to her mother’s bed 
and clung to her hand. Buckland opened the 
door after several attempts to find the handle, 
and they heard him crashing along the passage 
as he reeled from side to side, hitting against 
first one wall and then the other, as he did so. 
They heard him blundering down the stairs. 
Katherine waited for the sound she always 
dreaded when Buckland was drunk, the banging 
of his heavy body upon the stairs as he tripped 
down them. Often and often, she had rushed 
from her bed to help him up. She invariably 
expected that he would seriously injure himself 
at such a time, but heneverhad. To-night he did 
not even fall down the stairs, and presently silence 
once more held the cottage in its gentle clasp. 

Gillian began to breathe again. She felt 
Katherine’s hand, stroking her hair gently. 

‘““ Are you all right ? ’’ she asked her mother. 

“Yes, darling, I’m all right.” 

‘“May I stay with you for the rest of the 
night ?”’ She felt as if it must be very, very 
late, after all that had happened since she had 
gone for the walk with her mother. 

‘Yes, of course youcan. He won’t come back 
again to-night, though. Bolt the door, Gill, and 
come along to bed. You must be exhausted.”’ 

So Gillian bolted the door and got into bed. 
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She wished that her body would stop twitching. 
She didn’t want Katherine to know how afraid 
she had been. A patch of moonlight fell across 
the floor and ookes to Gillian like a bright 
ladder. She imagined that she was walking up 
this ladder, through the window, to the trees 
beyond. She had almost reached the top when 
she fell asleep. 

The next morning Buckland had a bad hang- 
over, and he was also ashamed of himself, so 
he took refuge in the hangover and indulged in 
a sulky silence until the Blue Cow opened. He 
had hardly seemed to listen when Katherine 
explained that she was going to London that 
day to see a doctor about her heart, but he had 
been listening, and he felt sorry for the way he 
had behaved the night before, and aggrieved 
that he had to feel sorry. He did not get drunk 
that day, and felt virtuous, because he had the 
kettle boiling and the table laid for tea when 
Gillian and Katherine came back at five o’clock. 

Colin Patch was with them on their return, and 
this surprised Buckland a little. ‘They all had tea 
together and afterwards Colin asked if he might 
havea word with Buckland. ‘They went out into 
the garden and Colin told him that the specialist 
had said that Katherine had at most a year to live. 

In the shadow of the pear trees in the orchard, 
Buckland broke down completely at the news 
and sobbed. He went to the Blue Cow again 
that night and fortified himself with whisky 
against the knowledge of Katherine’s illness, so 
that he was drunk again when he got home. 
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From the Downs a soft spring wind was blow- 
ing. It was May, a warm May after a cold 
April which had retarded the growth of every- 
thing. The cowslips, and bluebells, and late 

rimroses lay in rich sheets of colour upon the 

anks and in the woods. The lambs bleated 
incessantly in the grass of the sloping meadows 
which stretched away to the foot of the Downs. 
A faint blue sky curved cloudlessly. In the 
— of the hedges birds sang and twittered, or 

ew busily about their affairs of nest-making. 
Outside the Blue Cow stood the huge horse- 
chestnut tree upon whose branches there were 
already hundreds of swelling buds which would 
soon burst into torches of creamy white petals. 

It was almost opening time at the Blue Cow, 
and several villagers stood in the bright sunlight. 
They were discussing the funeral of Katherine 
Dilly, which had taken place that afternoon. It 
had been a sad little funeral. Buckland was on 
a voyage and Gillian had had to follow her 
mother’s coffin to the grave alone. Mrs. Rodd, 
and John, and the vicar’s wife had been there 
to help her through the painful moments, but 
the villagers felt that this did not help much 
when there was no one of your own flesh and 
blood to be with you at such a time. She was 
such a lovely bright thing, too, and even with 
her eyes swollen with weeping, the beauty of 
her golden colouring had remained undimmed. 

After the funeral Gillian had gone to stay at 
the Elms with Mrs. Rodd. The green light 
filtering through the creeper-surrounded win- 
dows suited Gillian’s dark mood. She still 
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could not believe that her mother was really 
dead, that the body she had seen lying in the 
coffin was her mother’s body. She felt it was 
impossible that she would never see her again. 
It couldn’t be true, because Katherine had 
always been there, she mst still always be there. 
Gillian didn’t want to believe this awful thing 
that had happened. Why had her mother been 
taken and her father left ? It was unfair and wrong. 

Mrs. Rodd had suggested that Gillian had 
better go and lie down for a little while after 
the funeral, and Gillian had done what she was 
told. She wished that she could talk to John, 
instead of having to be in her room alone. She 
didn’t want to think, and it was hard not to 
when you were by yourself. She wondered 
what would happen when her father got home. 
The cable message she had received from him 
said that he expected to dock at Southampton a 
week later. Well, she still had five days fas 
he came. She was glad of that. She would have 
time to learn to accept the fact of her mother’s 
death by then, and to control her emotion. She 
didn’t want her father to know how unhappy she 
was, she disliked himtoo much. She blamed him 
for her mother’s death. If he had been more 
kind, if he hadn’t worried her and frightened her 
by his drunken ways, then she believed that 
her mother might have lived for years. 

She wondered what she could do to get away 
from him. She was seventeen now, wasn’t 
that old enough to start earning her living ? 
She wished there was something she could do. 
Surely she could serve in a shop or something. 

Cc 
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There’d be some sort of job for her, if only she 
could persuade her father to let her go to 
London. The thought of leaving the cottage 
made her cry again; she loved it intensely, 
she loved the garden, and the Downs, and 
everything about the place. 

She thought about how kind the people in 
the village had been to her during this last 
terrible week. She thought, particularly, about 
Colin Patch. He had comforted and consoled 
her more than anyone else. She had begun to rel 
upon him, because he knew about people being ill, 
and what you should do. She was glad that he 
had been home from London just then. She did 
not know how she would have got on without him. 
Besides, he had been kind and not tried to kiss 
her or anything. He wanted to, she could not 
help being aware of that, but because he had 
not done so, she felt differently about him. It 
was rather nice being loved as much as this. 
She felt ashamed for having teased him so much 
in the old days. She wouldn’t ever again. 

By and by she got up from the bed and went 
over to the mirror. She was shocked to see 
her face. She had not known how blotched 
and horrid she looked. Gillian had just begun 
to take great interest in her looks. She went 
quietly to the bath-room to bathe her eyes. 
Mrs. Rodd kept an array of bottles of lotions 
and face creams on the glass shelf over the wash- 
basin, and soon Gillian was dabbing her face 
with cotton wool and a lotion described as a 
tissue beautifier. She was pleased with the 
result, and for twenty minutes forgot that her 
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mother was dead, and remembered only that 
she herself looked ugly. After she had pow- 
dered her face she felt that her appearance was 
improved, and went back to her own room to 
comb her hair. 

John came to the door and knocked. When 
Gillian let him in he sat down by the window 
and began to tell her about a stamp he had 
found in a shop in Lewes the day before, which 
he believed was valuable. They were soon 
talking quite naturally and Gillian felt the 
anguish of the past week receding a little. 

‘Old Colin asked me to ask you if he could 
see you for a few minutes to-night,” John said 
as he was leaving the room. 

“Yes. Did he say what time?” 

“He said that if you would meet him, he’d 
be in Beech Coppice at ten o’clock to-night. 
He can’t get away before then, his father’s got 
some friends coming to dinner, or something.” 

“'Tellhim, P’llbethere. If I’m late, tell him to 
wait, because I don’t know what your mother may 
want me to do,”’ she said. John looked at her fora 
quick moment and then he looked away again. 

“* He’s still nuts on you,”’ he said. 

‘“* Don’t be absurd, John. He’s been a good 
friend to me lately.” 

John went out hastily ; he was afraid that if 
he reminded her about what had happened 
recently she might begin to cry again. e was 
embarrassed if people cried, especially people he 
knew well, like Gillian. 

After dinner that night Mrs. Rodd and Gillian 
played patience. Gillian was playing badly, 
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because she was thinking about her meeting with 
Colin. Why did he want to see her so urgently, 
and would she be able to meet him at ten o’clock ? 
At half-past nine Mrs. Rodd said that she was 
tired, and thought she would go to bed; she 
advised Gillian to do the same. John looked up 
from the album in which he was placing stamps 
and winked at Gillian, who pretended not to see. 

She left the house very quietly at ten o’clock. 
She had meant to be punctual, but at the last 
minute she decided that it was better to make 
sure that Colin got there first. It would be 
awful if he came to find her already waiting for 
him. It excited her a little to leave the Elms 
stealthily, and to feel that Mrs. Rodd would be 
deeply shocked if she knew that her guest had 
left in secret to meet a young man in a wood 
at ten o'clock at night. Gillian did not think 
she was doing anything wrong, but she did 
enjoy the sense of secrecy in their meeting. It 
was like an adventure. She knew her way to 
Beech Coppice so well that the darkness of the 
night made no difference to her speed. The 
narrow path led through three fields, and then 
the wood suddenly rose like a wall at the end of the 
path. The undergrowth of bracken was thick and 
high, and unless you knew the path you couldn't 
find your way into the wood easily. There were 
sheets of blue-bells in bloom now beneath the 
trees, and the shafts of moonlight that sifted down 
through the branches of the beech trees cast a 
silvery sheen upon the flowers and the bracken. 

Suddenly Gillian heard the crash of footsteps 
some distance from her. She stopped, pressing 
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herself against the trunk of a tree. She was not 
sure whether the noise was being made by Colin 
or not. Then she heard his voice, calling softly. 

‘* Gill, Gill, is that you ? ” 

‘*'Yes, Colin, here I am,” she called back. 
She saw him as he came out into the open 
space in front of the tree she was leaning against. 
The moon shone down upon his face, and she 
thought that he looked like a faun. He was 
pale, and when he was close to her, she realized 
that he was panting. 

‘* What is it ?”’ she asked. 

“‘ T had to run, I couldn’t get away, and I was 
afraid you’d get here first and not wait,” he said. 

They walked slowly along a tiny path and 
presently reached a fallen log that was almost 
hidden by the high bracken. 

‘* Let’s sit down ; I want to talk to you, Gill,” 
Colin said. 

She sat down beside him and waited for him 
to begin. She was used to listening to him. 
He would talk to her sometimes for a long 
time, and he did not seem to expect her to 
reply. He would tell her about his life in 
London, and the work at the hospital and what 
he hoped to do, and how he felt about life. 
Gillian would listen, although sometimes she for- 
got to do so; but she liked the sound of his voice, 
whilst some of his ideas were strange and exciting 
to her. ‘To-night his face was serious, his eyes 
in shadow looked deep and mysterious. Still he 
did not speak, until at last Gillian said : 

‘* What do you want to tell me, Colin ? ”’ 

He turned to her then, and she saw the 
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pleading in his face. His lips did not utter the 
words, but she knew that he was saying “ please.”’ 
Instinctively she swayed towards him, and at 
once his lips pressed against hers. He had 
never kissed her like this before, and Gillian 
felt a shiver that was a thrill pass through her 
body. Presently he moved away, and she knew 
that he was trembling. She pushed her hair 
back from her eyes, staring up through the trees 
along a bright shaft of moonlight. Men were 
funny, she thought. Once Colin was apart 
from her, she no longer felt thrilled by the kiss 
she had just received. She thought of the wood 
she was in, and the light and shade the moon 
made within the trees; but Colin was different. 
She knew that he was still upset. She could see 
how his hands were clenched tightly upon his 
knees, and how his breathing was noisy and 
uneven. Once more she asked : 

‘What did you want to tell me, Colin? ”’ 

He took a long, hard breath before he answered 
her question. 

‘““T only wanted to ask you to marry me,’ he 
said. 

Gillian sat up very straight upon the log. 
She was disappointed that she did not feel any 
violent emotion when he spoke. She had always 
thought that when a man asked you to marry 
him, you would feel some overwhelming emotion 
so that you never felt quite the same again, but 
now all she could think of was that the moon- 
light cast such a funny shadow over Colin’s face 
that he looked as if he was going to cry. She 
wondered how she ought to answer him. She 
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remembered books she had read where a pro- 
posal was treated with solemnity, and phrases 
about feeling what an honour it was to be asked, 
but she didn’t feel like that a bit. For one 
thing she wanted to laugh, the whole scene was 
unreal to her, and she was also nervous. She 
thought that perhaps it was because she knew 
Colin too well. She remembered, then, how 
good he had been to her while her mother was 
ill, and how sweet and comforting. She felt 
differently towards him at once, and instead of 
wanting to laugh, she felt like crying. She 
heard Colin whisper something and recognized 
the words as, “‘ Say something, Gill ? ” 

‘TI don’t know what to say, Colin. I’m only 
seventeen.” 

“I know, but you see I realize how you hate 
your father. And now that you’ve only him, 
I mean now that he’ll soon be home again, and 
you'll only have him—well, I wanted you to 
know that if you wished to get away at any 
time, I’d be terribly happy if you’d leave him 
and marry me,”’ Colin said. 

Blindly Gillian put out her hand until she 
found his in the darkness, and she said : 

‘ 'You’re a sweet person, Colin. I don’t know 
about marrying you, but may I tell you later on, 
say in a week, whether I want tor ” 

‘““ Of course. Do you like me a little?” 

‘* Silly, you know I do, a whole lot,” she said 
and allowed him to take her in his arms once 
more. Somehow she felt much more close to 
him when she was physically near to him. Soon 
his touch thrilled her and she whispered. 
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“Perhaps I will want to marry you. I think 
I do love you, Colin.”” He did not answer, only 
held her closer, and kissed her more passion- 
ately. It was Colin who suggested a little later 
that it was time for him to see her home. 
Gillian would have stayed in the wood with 
him all night by that time. She did not under- 
stand the stir in her blood, she did not question 
her emotion. She only knew that Colin’s touch 
was thrilling, and that in his arms she was 
comforted, and the pain of the loss of her 
mother was dulled. She thought that she loved 
him and was content. By and by Colin took her 
back to the Elms and kissed her good night by 
the garden door, which John had left open for her. 

Buckland came home on the following Friday. 
Gillian knew at once that he had been drinking. 
He was not drunk, but he was emotional. 
He kissed her fondly, and asked her endless 
questions about Katherine’s illness and death, 
and he cried a little. She did not cry; she 
disliked him too much to do so. She cooked 
him some supper and afterwards cleared it 
away. She waited, hoping that he would go 
down to the Blue Cow, but instead he sat in 
the sitting-room and looked glum. Now that 
her father was home again, and she was alone 
with him, it made her realize, with a new and 
horrid clarity, that her mother was really dead. 
She longed for her during that evening more than 
she had ever done in her life before, and the bitter- 
ness of her longing lay in her knowledge of its 
futility. At last Buckland got up and said that 
he thought he would go for a little walk. 
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At ten o’clock Gillian went up to her bed- 
room. She did not undress, but sat at her 
window drawing peace from the darkness of the 
night. A gentle rain was falling. The sound 
of its soft pattering on the leaves of the trees 
suited her mood. She wondered what death 
meant, and where her mother’s spirit was now ? 
She got up from where she was sitting on the 
window seat and went over to the looking-glass. 
She did not turn on the light, but looked at her 
dim reflection inthe mirror. She didn’t feel as if 
it was her own face she was looking at at all ; it 
was like a ghost, an unreal shadow that held the 
shape of her face and yet possessed no features. 

She was still standing in front of the mirror 
when she heard in the distance someone singing. 
The voice was tuneless; she recognized the 
dreary noise as “‘ Abide With Me.” She stood 
where she was, trembling until her whole body 
shook. She thought, why does he have to do 
that to-night ? Couldn’t he have been sober 
just this one time. She realized that now she 
must cope with her father alone. No longer 
would she have the comforting strength of her 
mother to stand between her and Buckland’s 
weakness. She was entirely alone. 

Suddenly she ceased shivering, and stood with 
her head upright. From somewhere strength 
had come to her. She listened to the approach- 
ing footsteps, stumbling and shuffling along the 
road. Her window overlooked the path which 
led to the front door. Without haste, she walked 
across the room, and leant down, with her 
elbows upon the window-seat, watching the gate. 
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The voice of the singer was silent now, but 
the shuffling steps became more pronounced. 
Buckland clung to the gate when he reached it. 
He found its support of infinite necessity, but 
its very stability made him feel more giddy than 
before, as he was able to cling to it and need no 
longer concentrate only on this question. of 
balance. Consequently he stayed by the gate 
for many minutes, unaware that his daughter 
was watching him from the window above, 
waiting for him to stagger up the pathway. At 
last Gillian saw him stand upright, and then 
plunge through the gate. His progress was half 
a walk, and half a run. When he got to the 
front door he began to call out, 

“ Gill, Gill, where are you ?”’ 

“I’m here, father,’ she answered from over 
his head. 

Buckland tried to look upwards, lost his 
balance and fell heavily to the ground on his 
back. He lay there for a moment, laughing, and 
cursing, alternately. 

‘* Here, you little devil, come and give me a 
hand,”’ he called. 

Gillian stared down at the drunken man, with 
a cool look of disgust in her face. She could 
hear him getting angry as he tried to get up 
from the wet flower-bed where he had fallen. 
For a moment she had a clear picture in her 
mind of the clump of purple pansies upon which 
he must have crashed. She remembered how 
her mother had planted the pansies there three 
years ago, and she felt a choking sensation in her 
throat. She was angry with her father after 
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that, and only angry. She was glad when he 
got up once, to fall over again, especially as he 
ell on the path this time, where he didn’t hurt 
anything except himself. He still kept calling 
out for her, and she answered each time that 
she was there. In the end he managed to get 
to his feet, and he began to weep and shout. 

““Come down little girl and kiss your poor 
old father.”’ 

‘““T’m tired father. I want to go to sleep,” 
she called back. 

For some reason this made Buckland angry, 
and he began to curse again, yet between curses 
he called her endearing terms that frightened 
and sickened her. Then he shouted out that if 
she wouldn’t come to him he’d come up to her. 
She heard him stumbling about in the darkness, 
and she was afraid. She shot the bolt of her 
door home and pulled the bed in front of the 
door. While she did this, her terror of her 
father grew, so that by the time Buckland had 
gained her door she was in an hysterical state. 
He tried to get into the room and when he 
found he could not, he began to rave and shout. 

‘““Lock your door against your own father, 
would you? I'll teach you to do that. Open 
it at once, d’you hear me, at once,” he yelled, 
and began to kick at the panels. 

It was then that the terror which had been 
filling Gillian reached its height. She forgot 
that the door was stout, that the bolt was strong, 
and that the heavy iron bedstead stood jammed 
up against it, she remembered only that her 
father was strong, and that he was drunk and 
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angry. She pulled her mackintosh off the hook 
behind the cretonne curtain which hung over the 
corner cupboard, jammed a beret upon her head, 
and ran to the window. She called back, 

‘* All right, wait a moment, I'll get my dressing- 
gown on and then I[’Il open the door, father.”’ In- 
stead of opening the door she ran to the window, 
slipped over the edge and began to climb down 
to the ground by finding footholds in the thick 
branches of the creeper which grew over the wall 
and surrounded her window. 

Even in her terror she sniffed the wet frag- 
rance of the leaves as they brushed against her 
cheeks and lips. The main branch of the creeper 
curved abruptly to the right, and Gillian’s 
searching toe failed to reach it. She could hear 
her father yelling again and battering at the 
door. She let herself drop the last few feet and 
landed unhurt upon the soft earth of the bed 
beneath her room. Once there, she began to run. 

She had no idea at first where she was going 
to run to. Her instinct was to get as far away 
from her father as possible. But after a little 
while she was breathless, and she dropped to a 
walk, panting heavily. There was the vicar’s 
wife, but mother had never liked her; no, she 
couldn’t let her know about father. ‘There was 
Mrs. Rodd, but she disapproved of father 
anyway, and somehow, that was letting mother 
down again. Gillian sighed. She was very 
tired and she wanted to cry. Then she remem- 
bered that Colin lived quite near. He loved 
her and his mother was dead. Somehow she 
didn’t want to have to face a woman older than 
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herself to-night. The thought of Colin made 
her feel safe again. She could even smile when 
she thought of how angry her father would be 
when he discovered that she was not in her room. 

She reached the Patches’ house in a few 
minutes. She saw a light burning in Colin’s 
room. She picked up a pebble and threw it 
expertly at the window. At once he came to 
the window and looked out. 

‘*“ It’s me, don’t make a noise, Colin,”’ Gillian 
whispered. 

“Right, wait for me there. I won’t be a 
second,” he called back. He came very soon, 
with a coat over his pyjamas. 

The reaction made Gillian begin to cry. Colin 
was distressed. He put his arms around her and 
tried not to feel any thrill from the contact. He 
buried his face against her neck and murmured, 

‘Tell me, darling, tell me. What’s wrong ? ”’ 

It was some time before he could make out 
what had happened, but when he did, Colin was 
angry. The dirty old swine; he ought to be 
damn well kicked for having frightened Gillian, 
he thought. He did not say anything that would 
let her know how moved he was that she should 
have come to him at this moment when she was 
distressed. He said at last, 

‘Well, I asked you to marry me in the wood 
the other night, and you said then you'd tell me 
in a few days. Won’t you say it now?” 

She smiled at him and answered, 

‘““Oh, thank you, Colin, yes, please. Can it 
be very, very soon? You see I’m afraid of 
father, and he may be here for a long time.”’ 
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“* Look here, let’s go to-morrow. It’s no good 
my trying to get my dad’s permission. He 
wouldn’t give it. All he thinks of is about me 
—— my exam. But we can run away to 

ondon and get married there. You see, I get 
a pretty decent allowance, you and I could live 
on it if we were together. Let’s go to London 
to-morrow, and get married.” 

*‘ Are you sure we could ? Oh, I’d love it, Colin. 
I’ve wanted to go to London for ages and ages.”’ 

‘‘ All right, let’s go. Look here, I'll make all 
arrangements and come and fetch you to-morrow 
night at half-past nine. There’s a train from 
Lewes at 10.32. It gets to London somewhere 
around twelve o’clock. If you don’t bring very 
much luggage I can carry it, and we’ll walk to the 
station. Best not totry and hire a car, or someone 
may try and stop us. Will you really come ? ”’ 

“Yes, I’m coming, Colin,” she said. He 
kissed her gently at first and then his lips grew 
urgent. She did not respond, she thought that 
this sort of kiss was rather suffocating, but she 
supposed men felt like that. But presently his 
touch upon her sent the thrill she had once 
before experienced with him swiftly though 
her body, and she leaned against him heavily. 
They were both trembling when she pushed 
him away at last. 

He walked back with her to the cottage. He 
said that he thought he had better come in and 
take a look at Buckland. ‘The front door of the 
cottage was open, and they went very quietly 
into the sitting room. The soft glow of lamp- 
light shone down from the floor above. There 
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was something frightening and uncanny about 
the house. Gillian felt fear, and she put out her 
hand to Colin. His warm clasp was comforting. 
They crept up the stairs, and, there at the top, 
they saw Buckland. He was lying asleep on the 
floor outside Gillian’s bedroom door. His head 
was pillowed upon his arm and he was snoring 
lustily. The relief of seeing him there, quiet 
and safe, was so great that Gillian wanted to 
laugh out loud. Colin looked at her and then said, 

Will you give me a hand with him, and [’ll 
put him to bed?” 

It took a long time and all their strength to get 
Buckland to his room. His weight was the 
weight of dead flesh and bone. There was no 
life, no feeling that it was a human being they 
were carrying. Buckland’s body was like a 
sack filled with some leaden material. Both 
Colin and Gillian were panting and sweating by 
the time they had laid him upon his bed. Colin 
undid the unconscious man’s collar and tie. 
He put him in a comfortable position. 

‘He'll be all right. Let him sleep it off. 
You go along to bed now, darling. Don’t forget, 
I'll come along for you to-morrow night at half 
past nine,” he told her. She nodded and they 
walked to the stairs. She went down with him 
to shut and bolt the door. They stood for a 
moment before he left her, embracing. Colin 
felt very sorry for her, and wanted to assure her 
of his love. At the last moment he whispered, 

‘* Pll be good to you dearest, always.”’ Gillian 
felt that there had never been anyone quite so 
kind and nice as Colin. | 
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When she went to bed that night, on the sofa 
in the sitting-room, because the door to her own 
room was barricaded on the inside, she could 
not get to sleep for some time. She began to 
think about what it would be like being married 
to Colin. Her life had been singularly sheltered. 
Katherine was a shy woman and, inevitably, she 
had made Gillian self-conscious, too. They had 
never spoken together about what marriage 
implied. Gillian was aware that babies were 
born as a result of some intimate act between 
men and women, but she had very little curiosity 
as to what that act was; besides, her mother’s 
attitude made her mind sheer away from the sub- 
ject in whatever way it manifested itself. ‘To-night, 
however, she felt apprehensive. She felt that she 
ought to know what Colin would expect from her. 
But soon she forgot about what that side of marriage 
implied, and she thought instead of what the new 
freedom would mean. She would be free of her 
father, she could do as she liked. She would 
have a home of her own where she would cook 
for Colin. Above everything else, she would be 
in London. She could look at the shops and go 
to cinemas. It would be heaven. 

The next morning, Buckland sulked because 
he was ashamed of having got drunk the night 
before. He was very vague in his mind as to 
what he had done, but he had an uncomfortable 
feeling about the whole thing. At breakfast he 
kept looking at Gillian when she was not looking 
at him, as if he would be able to remember his 
actions of the night before by doing so. His mind 
remained blank, and presently he put the Datly 
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Mail up in front of the pot of coffee by his plate, and 
kept himself hidden behind its protecting pages. 

Somehow the day passed for Gillian. She 
packed and unpacked the things she wanted to 
take with her several times. The first time she 
found that more than half the things she had 
put on her bed to pack wouldn’t go into her 
suit-case. She went through it all again and 
reduced the pile considerably, but even then 
there was too much for the one case she proposed 
to take. She wished that Colin hadn’t insisted 
on walking to the station. What made it so 
difficult was, that she knew he wouldn’t let her 
carry any luggage, which meant that she couldn’t 
take another case to hold the extra things. She 
could hardly bear to leave such a number of her 
possessions behind. ‘There were the books she 
had won at school, the groups of her form and 
the hockey team, the photograph album. There 
was the clock her mother had given her last 
Christmas. It simply wouldn't fit into the case 
at all. Well, she couldn’t leave that behind, 
and then where was her big paint box to go? 
She must have that. But soon she realized that 
she must leave lots of things behind. She 
compromised in the end by putting the clock 
in a rucksack and taking the paint box. She had 
to leave all the photographs and the album 
behind. She packed them in a wooden sugar 
box and wrote a label with the words, ‘‘ Please 
forward to Mrs. Gillian Patch.” It comforted 
her when she had fastened the label on to the box 
with four tacks and one in the centre. Then she 
turned the box round, so that the label did not show. 

D 
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Buckland came in for a midday meal and told 
her that he had to go to Newhaven on business, 
and that he might be back late. After he 
had gone the hours crawled by. Gillian went 
round the garden and said good-bye to all her 
favourite flowers. She was worried about her 
cat and in the end she decided to ask John 
Rodd 1f he would take care of it for her. She 
went to the Elms and John met her at the door. 
He took her up to his room that he used as a 
workroom. He looked at her curiously and then 
said, 

“ What’s up, Gill? You look as if you’d just 
heard that the North Pole isn’t a pole at all.” 

“ John, will you do something for me, and not 
ask me any questions ? ”’ 

‘“ Depends on what it is, but I won’t ask you 
any questions,” hesaid. Hespoke stiffly, because 
he was hurt that she had a secret from him. 

“Will you take care of Blackie for me for a 
little while ? ”’ 

“Ts that all? Thought you must be going to 
ask me to rob the bank at least,”’ John said. 

‘You needn’t be huffy. I’d tell you all about 
everything if I could, but I’m pledged to 
secrecy,’ Gillian explained, feeling that the 
words, pledged to secrecy, sounded rather 
important. 

“T’m not huffy. All right, I'll take care of 
Blackie. How long will it be for?” 

‘* Oh, not long, I shouldn’t think.” 

“I believe you're going to run away from 
home.” 

“ Well, I’m not.” 
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“Then why d’you want me to look after 
Blackie ? ” 

You promised you wouldn’t ask me any 
questions.” 

‘* All right, but I think you might tell me. I 
wouldn’t tell a soul, I swear.” 

Gillian was longing to tell him, but she had 
given her word to Colin not to say anything ; 
she only shook her head. 

““ May I bring Blackie along right away ? ”’ 

“Yes, bring him up here. I'll have to go 
carefully about him, because of the canaries. 
You know how mad the mater is over them.” 

‘‘ Blackie won’t hurt the canaries; why, he’s 
quite young.” 

‘Yes, but a day old kitten’s a cat, so far as the 
canaries are concerned, to mother,’ John said. 

‘Will you come along now, and fetch him 
with me? ”’ 

‘ All right.” 

They went out of the room and into the garden. 
It was a day of clouds, but the sun was almost 
shining through and it was hot. John was 
wondering what Gillian was up to, but he had 
promised not to ask any questions. He won- 
dered whether everything was all right, or 
whether he ought to make her tell him what she 
was going to do. In the end he decided that 
was none of his business, and having decided 
that he ceased to worry, speaking instead of a 
bird’s nest he had discovered in Beech Coppice. 
It was a yellowhammer’s nest, and he had never 
found one before. He told her that he would 
take her to see it that evening if she liked. 
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Gillian thought quickly, and realized that she 
would have plenty of time to go with him to see 
the nest. ‘They reached the cottage, she handed 
Blackie overto him. It was then that she knew she 
must tell John what she was going to do that night. 

“* You won’t tell a soul if I tell you something,” 
she said in a breathless voice as the animal 
struggled between them. 

‘““1’m not a blab-pot,” he said crossly. 

“No, I know you’re not, but you see it isn’t 
only my secret.’’ 

“* Oh, all right, spit it out,’’ John said rudely. 

Well, I’m running away to-night with Colin 
to get married.”’ If she wanted John to show 
surprise she failed. ‘The boy looked at her and 
then he said, 

“What you doing that for ?”’ 

“Well, father’s impossible. He went on 
terribly last night and frightened me out of my 
wits. I jumped out of the window in the end.” 

John stood looking at her, he was frowning a 
little. He didn’t like the idea of Gillian running 
off in that way, and yet he felt that it was really 
none of his business. 

‘“T don’t know that you’re not being an ass. 
Why not think about it for a few days. Old 
Colin’s all right, but you’re both pretty young 
to get married, I should think.” Gillian was 
surprised that he should talk like that. She 
wished that she hadn’t let him know about it. 
Supposing he went and told Mrs. Rodd. But, 
of course, he wouldn’t. That was absurd, he’d 
promised he wouldn’t. 

‘* We’re going to, anyway,” she said. 
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‘* It’s none of my business if you want to make 
a fool of yourself.’’ She didn’t answer him, and 
he went on: “ What time will you be ready to 
come and see the nest ? ”’ 

‘’ Six o’clock ; will that be all right ? ” 

“Yes, that'll do. Tve got to be back by 
seven. Mother’s got someone coming from the 
insurance company and she wants me to be 
there. I’m sorry you’re going. I'll look after 
Blackie all right,” he said. 

Gillian smiled at him. She felt miserable 
about going away. 

‘“‘ T’ll write to you, and perhaps you’d send 
me a post card and say how Blackie is. I’m 
afraid he’ll miss me,” she said. 

‘“ Not he. Cats never do, so long as they get 
their food all right.’ After that John left her. 

By nine o’clock Gillian had worked herself 
up to a pitch of excitement which prevented 
her from sitting still a minute. She was afraid 
that something would delay Colin, so that they 
would miss the train; then she was afraid that 
her father would come home before she left. 
She walked about restlessly and shifted her suit- 
case first to one part of the room and then the 
other. Once she took it out to the porch, but 
went with it back into the cottage again, because 
she was afraid that her father might return and 
discover it there. Presently she went out to 
the gate and leaned upon it. The moon was 
shining in a cloudy sky. The scent of lilac 
drifted to Gillian, as she stood there. Far away 
she could hear the notes of a nightingale. She 
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did not think that ever again would she know 
such a lovely night. Her throat ached with 
tears that she did not shed. She thought about 
her mother, and somehow she knew that she 
would not have been hurt, or angry, at what she 
was going to do. She would have understood. 

Suddenly, along the dark road, she heard 
footsteps coming towards her. She left the 
— quickly and went back into the porch 
rom where she stood staring into the night. 
The next moment the gate swung back with 
the creak of its hinge, and Gillian saw that 
Colin was there. She picked up the suit-case 
and walked down the path to the gate. They 
did not speak, but he took the case from her 
and they went softly out into the road. 

Gillian carried the rucksack; Colin had a 
large case in his other hand. They did not 
speak for some little time; both of them felt 
the unreality of the situation pressing upon 
them, and both of them were afraid that at any 
moment a discovering voice would call them, 
and they would have to stop. Only their foot- 
steps on the road echoed in the quiet air. Now 
and then Colin stopped and put down the suit- 
cases on the road for a moment to rest his arms. 
Each time he did this Gillian stopped too, and 
waited until he was ready to go on again. She 
smiled at him encouragingly and he smiled back. 
At last the country road changed to a street of 
houses on the outskirts of Lewes. They went 
down a steep hill until they came to the station. 

There was still a little while to wait until 
the train was due. Colin suggested that 
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they should get a sandwich in the refresh- 
ment-room, but Gillian was too afraid that she 
might meet someone there who knew her. She 
said that she would rather stay with the suit- 
cases on the platform, where it was dark. Colin 
nodded and told her that he would get her 
something to eat from the refreshment room and 
bring it to her out there. Gillian was very 
hungry by now. She stood in the deep shadow 
made by one end of the waiting-room, with the 
suit-cases on the ground at her feet. She felt 
nervous and agitated. She was afraid when 
Colin went away from her, and her heart was 
beating uncomfortably fast. She crouched in 
the darkness. From where she stood she could 
see the signal lights shining red and green and 
gold. From the signal-box, which stood a little 
farther up the line, a bell was tinkling. 

The quiet of night as it stretched away from 
the life on the station enchanted Gillian. Once 
again she wondered exactly what Colin would 
want her to do when they were married. An 
apprehensive shiver went through her, then she 
shrugged her shoulders. No good thinking 
about things; better wait until trouble came 
than guess about it in advance. With a shriek 
of its whistle an express train tore past the station. 
The lighted windows ran together; Gillian 
thought it looked like a fiery caterpillar. 

She saw Colin walking towards her. A lamp 
sent down a beam of light upon his hair, so that 
it gleamed forasecond. Gillian loved beautiful 
things, and at that moment Colin’s hair was 
beautiful. She felt moved and happy. He was 
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carrying a paper bag with two beef sandwiches 
in it for her. His breath smelt of the beer he 
had just drunk. 

‘Sorry to be so long. They were serving 
drinks so hard I couldn’t get anyone for a sand- 
wich,’ he said. She wrinkled her nose a little. 
She hated the smell of beer just as she hated all 
other strong, rough smells. The sandwich was 
fresh, and Gillian bit into it with pleasure. 

“It’s good, Colin dear; thanks awfully. I was 
starving. Havetheother?’’ Heshook his head. 

‘““ No, you eat it up; I had some food before 
I came away.” 

‘““ | was frightened that father would get back, 
and I forgot all about eating,”’ she said. 

He felt tender towards her. She seemed very 
young and defenceless. He stood there smiling 
a little, watching Gillian munching the sand- 
wich. The crash of the signal arm falling made 
her jump. A porter began to shout that the 
London train was coming. Colin picked up the 
two suit-cases and with Gillian close beside him, 
went to the edge of the platform. The train came 
in; it was only about half full. They found an 
empty carriage. Gillian felt fidgety until the guard 
blew his whistle, and the shrill sound cut through 
theair. Thetrain beganto move; as it gathered 
speed the lights in the houses upon the railway 
embankment twinkled and blurred in front of 
Gillian’s eyes. Colin came over to her side of 
the carriage. He put his arms round her and held 
her closely. Gillian wanted to lean against him 
and cry, but his hands became urgent, and with 
a small inward sigh she responded to his embrace. 
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By the time they reached Victoria, Gillian 
was asleep. Colin had to shake her by the 
shoulder quite hard before she woke up. He 
got a taxi and they drove to a small hotel that 
he knew of in Bloomsbury. Gillian was wide 
awake by the time they reached the hotel. She 
was pleased to see that the place faced a wide 
square that was full of high trees. She could 
see the stars far above her—stars that seemed 
dim in the lights of the lamp standards, but 
still stars. A porter ran down the steps and 
took their luggage. Gillian felt self-conscious 
about her rucksack, and then she told herself 
not to be so silly. If the rucksack was good 
enough for her, then it was good enough for 
any silly old hotel; but in spite of this brave 
thought she was glad when the porter, who was 
young and handsome, smiled at her in a friendly 
way. If she had only known it, it was the 
rucksack which convinced the night clerk that 
Colin’s request for two rooms, for himself and 
his sister, was genuine. When Gillian heard 
what Colin was saying she loved him more than 
she had ever before. She was tired, and the 
knowledge that she was to have a room to 
herself for this night was like a present. It was 
this relief that made her kiss him passionately 
when he came into her room to say good night. 
Colin could not know the reason, and he re- 
gretted having booked the two rooms, but he 
thought that he ought not to sleep with Gillian 
until they were actually married. So he said 
good night, and at last forced himself to leave her. 

When Colin had gone Gillian explored the 
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room. She had never stayed in a London hotel 
before, and she was thrilled. She pulled the 
blind back from the window and stared out into 
the night. There was still a glow of light in 
the sky over the West End, and Gillian thought 
that there must be a big fire somewhere. Her 
room was on the fifth floor; she could see the 
tops of some plane trees below her. Suddenly 
she knew that she could not keep awake much 
longer. She opened her suit-case, took out her 
nightdress, sponge, bag, and brush and comb. 
She washed herself quickly in the basin which 
was fixed in one corner of the room, but even 
the novelty of that could not keep her awake. 
Once in bed she fell asleep, deeply and happily. 

The next morning when Gillian woke up she 
could not remember at once where she was. 
The light fell upon the brass knobs of the bed- 
stead and winked at her. At home she had 
had a wooden bedstead. She sat up and stared 
round the room. Of course, she was in a hotel, 
and to-day she was going to marry Colin, and 
they would live in London and she would never 
again have to see her father. She was free. 
She lay down then and pulled the bed-clothes 
up to her chin. She felt safe. 

When Colin and Gillian went to the registry 
office they learned that as she was a minor it 
would be necessary to have her father’s consent 
before they could be married. At first Gillian 
could not believe that they couldn’t get married, 
but after they had left the registrar’s office she 
realized what it meant. She felt her eyes filling 
with tears, which finally ran down her face. 
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She did not want Colin to know that she was 
crying. He might think she was a baby, but 
presently he slipped his arm under her elbow 
and squeezed her arm. 

“Don’t cry, darling. We’ll manage some- 
how,” he said. They walked along the dusty 
streets until they came to a little garden that 
was full of beds of flowers and tombstones and 
high trees. They sat down on a seat and 
discussed the situation. 

‘* T think the best thing for us to do is to send 
a wire to your father and ask if he’ll consent,” 
Colin said at last. 

‘* But supposing he won’t ? ”’ she asked. 

‘* Well, then we'll have to think of something 
else. Now don’t worry ; it will be all right.”’ 

‘‘T won’t go back, even if we can’t marry. You'll 
let me stay with you, Colin, won’t you ?”’ she said. 

‘Yes, yes, I will, I promise. But it will be 
all right.” He put his arm round her and they 
kissed. A crowd of children ran, shouting, 
along the path in front of them. People kept 
passing. Colin wished that he was alone with 
Gillian somewhere. He felt that she was in a 
very acquiescent mood, although he thought that 
as things were perhaps it was just as well that they 
weren’t alone. He wanted her so much that it 
hurt him. By and by he suggested that they should 
go along and find a post office, from where he 
could send off the wire to Buckland Dilly. 

Afterwards they went to a cinema. They had 
decided not to give the address of their hotel, 
but to wire from the post office. After they 
came out of the cinema they went back to the 
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Southampton Row Post Office. There was no 
answer; they took a bus to Soho, and had 
dinner there. Colin made Gillian drink a little 
wine because he thought it would cheer her 
up. Hecould not bear the frightened expression 
her wide eyes held. 


% % % 


WHEN Buckland got the telegram he was 
sitting on the porch drinking whisky and water. 
He was relieved to hear that Gillian was all 
right. On his return home the night before, 
when he had found her gone, he had felt a definite 
twinge of conscience. Supposing, he thought, 
that the child had been so upset by his outbreak 
that she had committed suicide? That would 
make him feel comfortable, wouldn’t it? When 
he got Colin’s wire he brought his big hand 
down upon his knee with a bang, put back his 
head and laughed out loud. The sly little 
creature—how old was she? Sixteen or seven- 
teen, anyway, somewhere about there. And he 
had thought her such a demure, innocent piece. 
You could never tell a thing about women ; 
that was what made them so exciting, all drabs 
at heart—yes, even the most staid. Well, she 
could marry Colin Patch if she wanted to. He 
admired the girl for having got away from him 
like that ; it showed spirit, and that was what 
her mother had never had. He knew all about 
the Patches—plenty of money in that family. 
Being a veterinary surgeon seemed to pay. Yes, 
she could marry him. For himself he had 
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nothing to lose, except the responsibility of 
keeping her. He poured out another drink of 
whisky from the bottle that stood on the floor 
by his chair, and presently got up and went 
into the house. He wrote out a telegram saying : 
“Consent. Send necessary form and will fill 
itin. Good luck. Father.” 


% % % 


As soon as they could be, Colin and Gillian were 
married. ‘To celebrate the event Colin suggested 
that they should go on the river. The sun was 
shining, it was warm and the green of the trees 
in the Bloomsbury squares made Gillian home- 
sick for the country. They took a bus to 
Richmond. Colin was excited because he was 
at last married to Gillian, and the time of waiting 
to possess her was over. He longed for the 
night tocome. As the bus rolled along Piccadilly 
they discussed where they should live. 

‘“ Bloomsbury’s very central, and it’s within 
easy reach of the hospital,’’ Colin said. 

‘“ What about the place you lived in before ? ”’ 

‘Tt’s only furnished rooms. You'd rather have 
an unfurnished place of your own, wouldn’t you?” 

‘Yes, but that would be a frightful expense. 
Don’t you think that we ought to go on in your 
old rooms for a while ? ” 

‘Well, it might be more sensible, I ~~ 
Old Miss Wright is a good cook, and she knows 
my ways. Oughtn’t you to put on your hat, 
darling ? The wind’s blowing your hair all over 
the place,”’ he said. 
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“It’s lovely to feel it in my hair. London’s 
rather stuffy, isn’t it? ’”’ she said, but she put 
on the hat which she had been holding on her 
knees. A faint tremor of irritation registered 
in her mind as she did so. She had discovered 
already that Colin seemed to notice things like 
that about her quite a lot. The bus reached 
Hyde Park Corner; the rich green of the trees 
in the park made Gillian forget her irritation 
with him. When he put his hand upon her 
hand she did not move it away, though neither 
did she respond to the pressure. At Hammer- 
smith she was impressed by the pile of new 
flats on the right, which Colin told her was 
Latimer Court, and the biggest block of flats 
ever built. She wondered what it would be 
like to live in such a huge place. The bus 
rolled on. She had never been to Barnes before, 
and she was delighted with the common there. 
Up the hill, over the railway bridge, the bus 
thundered. Gillian sniffed the air delightedly ; 
it was beginning to smell of the country. The 
chestnut trees were in bloom and the sweet, 
heavy scent of may came upon the breeze to 
Gillian as she drew in her breath sharply. 

When they reached Richmond, Gillian was 
a little aa igh ong She had expected to see 
some sign of the river, but all she saw were 
shops. Then Colin took her down a small 
street, which led past old houses with high walls 
around them; over the walls came the scent 
of flowers and from the trees the songs of birds. 
The street sloped steeply, coming out suddenly 
upon the rote of the river. Gillian stopped 
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and stared in front of her. The river looked big 
after the tiny one she had known in Sussex. It 
was crowded with craft, but it was lovely. The sun 
struck bright shields of gold and silver upon the 
surface of the water, and the green reflections of 
the trees lay like a shimmering gauze veil beneath 
them. Gillian’s breath left her in a shuddering 
sigh at the beauty before her. Colin said: 

‘* Come on, we'll get a boat further along.” 
They walked to where boats could be hired, 
and Colin took a punt. He punted well, and 
he wanted to show Gillian how well. He 
arranged the cushions for her in the bow of the 
boat, and when she was lying down he took 
the pole and mancuvred the punt out from 
amongst the crowded craft tied up at the landing 
stage. He thought that Gillian was admiring 
his skill, but really she was looking past his 
slim body to where a duck with green and copper 
plumage was diving in the sunshine. The punt 
passed smoothly and silently through the water. 
Presently they left the town behind them and 
were gliding between meadows where the butter- 
cups lay in thick yellow sheets. Colin altered 
the direction of the punt, and soon they were 
in the shadow of an island which shimmered with 
light and deep shadows as the breeze shook the 
branches above. Colin tied the punt to a tree 
stump ; he walked carefully along the centre of the 

unt and seated himself by Gillian, who moved a 
little to make room for him. The island seemed 
deserted, and Colin lay down by his wife’s side 
and began to caress her. At first Gillian was too 
sleepily content to do more than acquiesce, but 
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when he started to kiss her mouth hard and his 
body became rigid she remembered that they were 
in the open. Vainly she tried to draw herself 
away from his passionate embrace. Colin was 
too excited by his nearness to her to let her go. 

‘‘ Please, Colin, don’t. Anyone may come 
along and see us,”’ she said. 

‘Let them come; we don’t care. We’re 
married, aren’t we ?”’ he said thickly. 

“Yes, but I don’t like you holding me like 
this out here. Please, Colin dear; let me sit 
up,” she said. Colin did as she asked him 
then, but he felt aggrieved. She ought to have 
liked him close to her like that. She ought not 
to have thought about whether anyone would 
see them or not. For the first time he felt 
apprehensive about the coming night. He sat 
up next to her and looked sulky. 

‘“You’re a married woman now, you've got 
to get used to me wanting you,” he said. She 
nodded and put her hand in his. She was sorry 
if she had hurt his feelings, but she couldn’t 
bear the idea of people coming along and seeing 
her lying in the punt like that with Colin. It 
offended something deep and secret in her 
nature. Voices floated over the water towards 
them. The next moment another punt had 
drifted to the bank of the island and had been 
tied up. The other craft held two couples who 
laughed and shouted. By and by, each of the 
men began to cuddle the girl he was next to. 
Gillian felt embarrassed and she tried not to 
see what was going on in the other punt. She 
wished that Colin would understand, and suggest 
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that they should leave the island, but the sight 
of the embracing couples excited Colin and he 
felt more aggrieved than ever with Gillian. He 
betted they weren’t married, and yet look how 
the girls were letting the men go on. He hoped 
that Gillian wasn’t a prude. It wasn’t fair on 
a fellow if a woman didn’t allow for the difference 
in their temperaments. A lot of rot was talked 
now about women feeling the same as men in 
their love life, but, of course, they didn’t. They 
were able to get along all right without it, 
apparently. Well, Gillian would have to under- 
stand that he wasn’t going to put up with that. 
He’d married her after all, and not touched her 
all these days of waiting. There weren’t many 
chaps who’d have been able to say that, were 
there ? And then, feeling petulant and ill-used, 
he looked at Gillian. He saw the gentle look 
her face held, and her loveliness made him feel 
as if his insides had melted away. He said, 

“Would you like to make a move? ”’ 

“Yes, please. You are good to me, Colin,” 
she said. 

‘*T promised you I would be, didn’t I?” he 
asked. She nodded and Colin forgot that he had 
beenangry with her, and he thought that the couples 
in the next punt were really going a little too far. 
The river authorities ought to do something about 
that sort of thing. It was a bit embarrassing for 
other people. He cast off, and soon the punt was 
gliding once more swiftly through the water. 

It was dusk when they got back to the landing 
stage. Colin suggested that they should dine 
at the Castle Hotel on the wide balcony which 

E 
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overlooked the river. Gillian thought it would 
be great fun. They had dinner by the storie 
balustrade, and watched the people below them 
walking along by the river-side. It was all very gay 
and Gillian grew light-hearted as she sipped the 
wine Colin had ordered. They left for London 
after their dinner. Colin said that he thought he 
had better pay the bill at their hotel, and take their 
luggage to another hotel for the night, because 
otherwise it would be hard to explain how their 
relationship of brother and sister had changed 
suddenly into that of husband and wife. 

That first night which Gillian spent with 
Colin was an unhappy experience for her. He 
was young and had very little idea of what he 
was doing. His crudeness shocked Gillian. 
She had expected him to be the Colin she knew 
and loved, instead she met a stranger who hurt 
her by his roughness. Long after Colin had 
fallen asleep in her arms, she lay awake and 
tried to solve the problem of this new Colin 
who had changed from a friend into a husband. 
Why should he be like this? She couldn't 
understand it at all. And why hadn’t she felt 
thrilled as she had expected to do, when she 
was loved? If only he had led her by stages 
to the ultimate outcome of his love-making, if 
only she had understood what it had all meant, 
but she hadn’t, and Colin had desired her so 
urgently that he had been incapable of thinking 
about any stages. Gillian lay awake, and the 
tears poured down her cheeks. She thought 
about her mother, and about her cat, Blackie, 
and the cottage with its garden. She wished 
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that someone would love her without wanting 
her body in return. 


% ce # 


IT was three months before Gillian knew that 
she could not bear Colin any longer. He never 
stopped nagging her. He was never physically 
at rest when he was with her. Sometimes she 
wondered how she could go on living with him 
at all. She began to dread his return from his 
day at the hospital. He always seemed to expect 
her to be ready to be made love to, and she was 
tired of what he called love. Love, it seemed, 
meant going to bed as soon as you could at 
night; it meant never having any privacy of 
your own ; it meant sharing every thought, and 
sensation, and action with Colin. Gillian began 
to think that she had never been in love with 
her husband at all. He made her do things she 
didn’t want to do,*he made her see people she 
didn’t want to see, and dress herself in clothes 
she didn’t want to wear. She resented his 
attitude, but she was too young to know how 
to deal with him. If she made any objection 
he sulked, and Gillian found that even more 
trying than giving in to him. So she gave in, 
but all the time she hated herself for doing so. 
The freedom she had thought marriage would 
bring, was a sham, the life she had hoped to 
lead in London was a sham, too. Colin didn’t 
know many people, and those he did know were 
medical students who were very young. They 
went out with them on Saturday nights, and the 
men got drunk and made a lot of noise. 
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Colin was a tidy person and Gillian was 
untidy. Living in rooms gave her little en- 
couragement to keep house, there was nothing 
to keep. The landlady sent them up badly 
cooked meals when they were in, and generally 
they had meals out at cheap Soho restaurants. 
Gillian was bored, because there was nothing 
for her to do all day but wait for Colin to come 
home, and when he came she wished he hadn’t 
done so. 

As the time for Colin’s final examinations came 
near, he suddenly began to work. But he was 
irritable then, that Gillian should be there. He 
said that she disturbed him. She spent as 
much time as she could out of their rooms. 
She went for long walks, she visited the museums 
and picture galleries. She walked through the 
shops, and played a private game in which she 
bought all the things she wanted. To make it 
more fun, she began to furnish whole rooms 
from the things she saw, or chose clothes for 
herself, from her skin outwards. She began to 
notice other women’s clothes and criticize them 
mentally. She was happier than she had been 
for some little time. Colin bothered her less, 
because he was busy, and there was consequently 
less time for him to get on her nerves. 

They were having breakfast when the letter 
arrived which told Colin that he had failed in 
his examination. He lost his temper, and swore 
violently. Gillian was shocked, the words he 
used offended her. She did not know what was 
wrong, and she sat still, staring at her husband, 
which made him more angry still. 
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“TI wish you wouldn’t look at me like that, 
damn you,” he said. 

Gillian went on looking at him, because she 
was so surprised. Then she got up from the 
table and went over to the window. Rain was 
falling heavily, the trees in the square dripped 
water from their leafless branches. The sky 
was grey, and the road was grey too. Gillian 
felt very sad and lonely. She wished that there 
was someone in whom she could confide. She 
couldn’t talk to Colin these days, he was so 
grumpy. She wondered what had made him 
lose his temper now ; perhaps it was a bill for 
something: she had known him to get cross 
before about that. She heard him cross the 
floor, and then he came to her, and waved the 
letter he had received in her face, as he shouted, 

‘“ Read that, and then you won’t be so bloody 
superior. How d’you think I’m going to keep 
you, now I’ve failed? Dad’s certain to reduce 
my allowance. You know how pleased he was 
to hear that I’d got married in the first place, 
I don’t think. Well, now I haven’t got through, 
he’ll put on the screw and dock our money. 
That’s going to be nice, isn’t it? It’s been 
bad enough as it is. Damn everything.” 

Gillian felt sorry forhimthen. Poor Colin she 
thought, he had been so certain that he’d pass, and 
he’d worked awfully hard intheend. She turned to 
him, and put her arms around his neck. Her soft 
mouth pressed against his, and her body clung to 
him. Colin was ashamed at his lack of control. 

“Tm sorry, darling, you worked awfully 
hard,” she said. 
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‘“ Well, it can’t be helped. Old Smith never 
did like me, and he was the examiner in physics, 
which is the subject I failed in. Sorry I went 
off the deep end like that, Gill.” 

“It’s all right. Look, darling, don’t you think 
it would be a good idea for me to get a job? 
I’m sure there is something I could do.”’ 

“No, no! I[’ll manage all right. Maybe I’d 
better run down and see Dad, and tell him 
what’s happened. You wouldn’t mind staying 
here by yourself for a day, would you ? ”’ 

“Of course not. When will you go? ”’ 

“Might as well go to-day, and get it over.” 


That morning at eleven o’clock Gillian saw 
her husband off at Victoria Station, and then 
she decided to walk part of the way back to 
Bloomsbury to save the fare. The rain had 
stopped, and the sun was trying to break through 
the clouds. Gillian felt in a holiday spirit ; 
she was a little worried that she should, when 
poor Colin had failed his examination and had 
got to go and explain it to his father. She had 
never liked Mr. Patch very much. In fact, the 
last time she had seen him, after she and Colin 
were married, she had definitely disliked him. 
He was a small, thin man, and an instinct told 
her that he had a mean soul. He had been 
rude to her that last time, as if by marrying 
Colin she had done something underhand. 
Mrs. Patch had been a very different sort of 
person, but she had died seven years before, and 
Gillian didn’t remember her very well. She 
recalled her as a happy, laughing woman who 
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always had a sweet or cake to give you when 
you went to the house to see Colin. 

Walking along Victoria Street, and thinking 
about ways and means and everything, Gillian 
made up her mind that she was going to find 
a job. She was very vague as to what to look 
for. How did you get a job, anyway? Well, 
there were advertisements in the papers and 
things, weren't there? And then there were 
the Employment Exchanges. Oughtn’t she to 
go to one of them and ask for work? This 
plan appealed to Gillian. She jumped on a 
bus, and took a ticket to Piccadilly. Before she 
got there she asked the conductor to tell her 
the address of the nearest Employment Exchange. 
The conductor looked at her. She was young 
and pretty, and he didn’t answer her in the 
off-hand way he generally answered passengers’ 
fool questions. He was a scrubby little man 
with spectacles ; really he should have shaved 
twice daily. He said, 

‘“ And what sort of a job are you looking for, 
Miss, 1f you'll excuse me? ”’ 

‘“ T don’t much care, so long as it’s something.” 

“Well, the place for you to go to, I should 
think, would be the Great Marlborough Street 
Exchange. They have all the best jobs there, 
lady-like jobs, mannequins, and such. You go 
there. I'll come and tell you when to get 
down.” 

The bus was standing still, the conductor 
looked down and then gave a sharp bang with 
his ticket board on the side of the bus, which 
at once started forward with a jerk, Gillian sat 
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still, and wondered what the Employment 
Exchange would be like. 

She got out of the bus at Marlborough Street, 
having been called by the conductor, who 
helped her gallantly off the bus, and wished her 
luck. His helpfulness greatly cheered Gillian ; 
she walked up the street feeling a sense of 
excitement. She came to a large building 
painted white and green. There were several 
entrances and she did not know which one she 
should enter. A postman passed her, and she 
asked him where the entrance for women looking 
for work was. Hethought what a pretty thing she 
looked, and he told her to go round the corner to 
the door there. Gillian pushed open the swing 
door and went into a big bare room with bent- 
wood chairs standing against the walls, and a 
counter running along one side of the room. 
There were two women on the other side of the 
counter, and several girls were sitting on the chairs. 

Gillian asked how she put her name down for 
a job. She was puzzled when the clerk asked 
her for her insurance card, and shook her head. 
The clerk sighed, after some patient question- 
ing she found out that Gillian had never had a 
job, and wanted to register for employment. 
What could she do, she was asked. Somehow 
there didn’t seem to be anything she could do 
now that she had to give details. The clerk 
looked at her and then said kindly : 

“You might get a situation as shop-assistant.”’ 

Gillian wanted to cry, she felt a hopeless fool. 
She wished that she had not come to this place, 
where the air of quiet efficiency was paralysing. 
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‘Would I have a chance, do you think ? ”’ 

‘Yes, I think you might. We get a lot of 
applications here from the West End shops. 
I don’t know whether there’s anything just now, 
but if you like to wait over there, I’ll see.” 

Gillian thanked the clerk and went over to 
the side of the room and took a seat next to a 
shabby-looking girl with washed-out colouring. 
She noticed that the heels of the girl’s shoes 
were worn down, and that there was a ladder 
in her left stocking. She thought to herself, 
I’m not surprised if she is out of a job, looking 
like that. I wouldn’t employ her if I could 
help it. She does look a misery. The woman 
bent towards her, and said in a thin, high 
voice 

‘* Haven’t seen you here before ? ”’ 

*“ No, I’ve never been here before.” 

‘* What’s your line? ”’ 

Gillian tried not to look surprised, but she 
felt as if her eyes were goggling out of her 
head. What did the woman mean? Oh, of 
course, she must be asking her what sort of 
work she did. Gillian gave her high and 
silvery laugh. The other women sitting in the 
row turned and looked at her. The weary 
woman who had asked her felt aggrieved. No 
one ought to be able to laugh like that if they 
came into a Labour Exchange. Employment 
Exchange, indeed—the old title had been good 
enough for her and it was still good enough. 
What did they think they had to gain by 
changing the name like that ? Lot of silly rot. 

“TI haven’t any line yet. Pve never worked 
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before,”’ she said. ‘The woman stared at her as 
if she could not believe what she had heard. 

‘““You’ve never had a job before; but you 
must be seventeen at least.” 

““T’m more than that, but this is the first 
time I’ve looked for work.” 

‘“ Well, some people have all the luck. But 
you take my tip, and don’t go into the catering 
trade. The hours are awful and you’re for ever 
on your feet. Look at my legs,” she said, and 
pulled up her skirt, turning down her stockings 
almost in the same gesture. Gillian found her- 
self looking at a leg that was covered with thick 
dark blue knots which she knew must be varicose 
veins. She felt sick, but managed to say, 

‘* Oh, you poor thing, how awful.”” —The woman 
rolled up herstocking again and said complacently : 

““ Well, that’s what being a waitress does for 
you. One of them burst two months ago. 
You’d never believe how it bled. You’d have 
thought there’d been a murder by the look of 
the room. I was in hospital a week. And 
badly they treat you there, like animals. But 
at least it was a rest.” 

““Mrs. Patch!’ a voice called, and Gillian 
jumped up from her seat and went to the 
counter where the clerk who had talked to her 
was beckoning. Gillian was relieved to escape 
from the woman with the bad leg and she was 
sorry for her too, that was what made the con- 
versation so uncomfortable. She went gladly to 
the counter, and the clerk bent forward and said: 

‘““ T’ve just been talking with the chief clerk 
about you, A telephone call came through 
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while I was there, for a mannequin, for Rocks. 
You know that Rocks are one of the best houses 
in London. Well, as there wasn’t anyone on 
our books who’d be suitable, you were recom- 
mended. ‘The address is on the card, and if 
you get the job, notify us.” 

Gillian said ‘“‘ Thank you,’ and left the 
exchange and went at once to the address written 
on the card. She found that Rocks was a big 
house. ‘The ground floor had been altered to 
make show-rooms. She felt desperately nervous 
now that the time had come for her to go inside 
this place. A commissionaire went forward 
when he saw her hesitating at the door. She 
walked past him to the entrance, and went 
inside. It didn’t look a bit like a shop, she 
thought. The walls were papered a soft dove 
grey and the fittings were dull silver. The 
hangings and upholstery were done in a very 
lovely pale green. Gillian noticed all this in 
one swift glance around, and then a tall woman 
in a dress of a soft shade of grey came up to her. 

‘““T was sent here by the Employment 
Exchange,” Gillian explained, holding out the 
card. ‘The woman who had cool, wide grey eyes, 
raised her perfectly plucked eyebrows, and said : 

“Oh, dear, I’m afraid you’ve come to the 
wrong entrance! The staff use the little door 
in the mews behind. However, now that you're 
here, you’d better come with me.” 

She led the way through two large rooms 
surrounded with mirrors and cupboards. Girls, 
dressed in the same grey-coloured frocks as 
the woman with Gillian, were standing about 
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the room. She noticed that they all had lovely 
figures which their simply-cut dresses showed 
off perfectly. One girl with copper hair and a 
pert nose smiled at Gillian as they passed by. 
Somehow that friendly smile gave her courage. 
They went along a corridor to a small room at 
one end. It had a desk and a’steel file, and a 
small table at which a girl was,typing. When 
she saw the tall woman she got up, and said: 

“Mr. Rock’s out, Miss Spink. Can I do 
anything for you?” 

‘’ Well, the Exchange people have sent some- 
one who they think may do to take Eileen’s 
place.”’ 

*"Oh, I see. Then she’d better wait here ; he 
won't be long,”’ the girl said. 

Miss Spink went out of the room, and the 
secretary pulled a chair forward for Gillian to 
sit on. She also gave her a copy of the 
Telegraph, saying : 

‘““T don’t think he’ll be long; perhaps you’d 
like to glance at that while you are waiting.” 

Gillian thanked her, and tried to read the 
paper, but all the time her eyes were busy with 
her surroundings. She saw a heap of materials 
in the corner of the room, hanging over the 
back of a chair. The colours and the texture 
fascinated Gillian. ‘They seemed to be like the 
rainbow, and some of them shimmered with 
threads of gold or silver. With the paper held 
up between her face and the secretary, she went 
on taking in the details of the room. 

Presently the door swung open, and a tall 
thin man with a birdlike face came into the 
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room. He walked jerkily and had a nervous 
twitch in one eye. 

Neil Rock was a brilliant man, but he suffered 
from a jealous wife and indigestion. Now he 
said to the secretary : 

‘‘ Miss Spink, take down this letter at once, 
please. “Dear Moses, confirming our talk last 
night ; I will take the whole consignment of the 
Peche d’orée material, provided that it is ours 
exclusively. I would like you to send me a 
quotation as soon as possible, meanwhile...’ ” 
It was not until then that he caught sight of 
Gillian. He stopped dictating, and walking up 
to where she sat : 

Well,” he said, “and who are you, and 
what are you doing in this room?” Before she 
could answer him Miss Binns said : 

‘The Employment Exchange sent her to see 
you for the vacant situation.”’ 

“Oh, yes, Eileen’s job. Well, young lady, 
what experience have you had?” Gillian felt 
as if her tongue had become two sizes larger than 
usual ; she swallowed hard, then she said: 

“| haven’t had any.” 

Honest, at any rate, Neil Rock thought. 
He liked beautiful voices, and this girl had 
one. 

‘ Get up, and walk round the room,” he told 
her. Gillian got up. She felt that she couldn’t 
walk a step. Miss Binns had stopped typing, 
and she was watching Gillian as closely as Neil 
Rock. Gillian felt that she would never com- 
plete that awful circle of the room, but, at last, 
she was back at the chair where she had been 
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sitting. She did not dare look at either of the 
two people, and then she heard the man say : 

‘You'll do. When can you start here ? ”’ 

‘* At once,’’ she said breathlessly. He laughed. 

‘“ All right. You can come along to-morrow 
morning at nine o'clock and start in. What’s 
your name? ”’ 

‘“ Gillian Patch.” 

““H’m! Well, we won’t have to rechristen 
you, anyway, as we have to a lot of the girls. 
You'll be called Gillian, that all right ? ” 

‘Yes. Thank you very much,”’ she said, and 
picked up her handbag. Neil Rock went to his 
desk and began to look through the letters upon it. 

““ Give all your particulars to Miss Binns, over 
there. You'll get three pounds a week and 
commission to start with.”’ 

Gillian went over to the desk where the 
secretary was sitting, and waited for her to ask 
her questions. The girl pulled a pad in front 
of her, and with a pencil almost touching the 
paper, she said: 

“Miss Gillian Patch ? ”’ 

“No, Mrs. Gillian Patch.’’ The secretary 
gave her a sharp glance as she repeated clearly : 

“Mrs. Gillian Patch.’”’ The rest of the 
details weresoon extracted from Gillian and written 
down by Miss Binns. Neil Rock had heard the 
conversation, and he found himself interested 
that this young thing should be a married woman. 
He wondered what her story was. 

When Gillian left the building she was 
excited, and longed to talk to someone at once. 
She could hardly believe that she had got work 
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and Mr. Rock ; what a funny, thin man he was ! 
And she wondered how she had dared go to a 
smart place like that at all. She wondered what 
Colin would say when she told him the news. 
He ought to be awfully pleased ; after all, three 
pounds a week would help them a lot. 

She went back to their rooms and looked at 
herself in the mirror. Why did Mr. Rock think 
that she’d do for the work, she wondered. Her 
nose was a silly nose, it almost tilted upwards 
—yes, it did—how awful! and her eyelashes 
weren't dark enough. She’d get something to 
darken them that afternoon. For a little while 
she drifted about the rooms, moving as she 
thought a mannequin would move. She won- 
dered why she was not missing Colin more. 
Oughtn’t she to? She wondered how his inter- 
view with his tather had gone. Then it was 
time for lunch, and she put on her hat and went 
to the Lyon’s in High Holborn. 

After the meal she walked back to their rooms. 
She decided to go through the clothes she would 
wear when she went to Rock’s the next day. 
Half her things were still unpacked. ‘There was 
a frock she liked ; it was a dark blue one, with 
a scarlet collar. When she found it in her trunk 
and shook it out she was horrified to see how 
creased it was. She rang the bell, and the maid 
answered it. She was a little cross, because she 
had only just sat down to her midday meal. But 
Mrs. Patch was a sweet thing; the staff had 
already agreed to that, so she did not frown, and 
when Gillian asked her if she thought she could 
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get her a hot iron when she had time, so that 
she could press the blue dress, the maid told 
her to give it to her, and she’d see to it. 

Colin got back at six o’clock. Gillian saw 
that at once he was in a bad mood. He threw 
his hat and coat down upon the floor violently, 
and then he asked where tea was. 

‘It’s six, Colin. You know they don’t 
serve it here after five o’clock.’”’ She went up 
to him and held her face towards him to be 
kissed, but he pretended that he had not noticed 
her gesture. Gillian stood still and stiffened. 

‘“ T’ve had an awful day,”’ Colin said gruffly. 

‘“T’m_ sorry,’ she answered, but she was 
annoyed with him. 

‘* What have you been doing with yourself, Gill?” 

‘“T found ajob. I start to-morrow morning.” 

‘““'What sort of a job?” he asked, and his 
voice was hostile. 

‘“ Oh, at Rock’s, that’s the big dress house. 
You must have heard of them. They are one of 
the really important dress places in London,” 
she said, recalling what the clerk at the employ- 
ment exchange had told her that afternoon when 
she had gone to notify them that she had been 
given the vacancy there. 

‘‘ And what are you going to do there ? ”’ 

‘“‘ T’ve a job as a mannequin.” 

‘Well, you’re not going to take it,”’ he said, 
and suddenly he pulled her against him and 
held her violently. His clasp hurt her, and 
Gillian struggled with him. 

‘* Let me go, Colin. Oh, let me go,” she 
said, but he only held her harder against himself. 
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‘“You’re not taking that job; you’re not 
taking any job unless I let you!” 

She thought, it’s no good opposing him now; 
I’d better agree for the moment. 

‘* All right, dear, but let me go, you’re hurt- 
ing me,” she said. 

Colin stood back, and she put her hands up 
to her breast which hurt from the harsh pressure 
against Colin. 

‘““ Have you had a horrid day ?”’ she asked. 
Colin felt contrite at once. 

“Yes. Awful! Dad was a swine. He says 
that he’s not going to go on paying me an 
allowance at all, now that I’ve failed. Damn him ! 
he ought to understand that a fellow may fail one 
of his exams the first time. He says I can go 
home and work in the vet. business. I’m sorry 
I was rough like that, but it’s been an awful 
day. You see, I don’t know what to do. I’ve 
got you as a responsibility ; I can’t just go home 
when dad tells me to now. But what on earth 
canI do? I’ve no money of my own, you know 
that. We’re in debt, anyway. Why, we owe 
ten pounds here alone.”’ 

“It’s lucky then that I’ve got this job, Colin. 
I won’t have to be a drag on you,” she said. 

“Don’t talk about that bloody job! If you 
think I’m going to have you going around in 
nothing for the benefit of dirty old men, you’re 
mistaken. Forget about it, because you’re not 
taking that job.”’ 

Gillian walked away from her husband. At 
that moment she was only conscious of the 
picture on the wall ; it was a framed photograph 
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of the hospital cricket team in which Colin had 
played a year ago. She noticed that the passe- 
partout binding around the edge was becoming 
unstuck. 

‘“T’m going to that job to-morrow morning,”’ 
she said, and went quickly out of the room. 


% % % 


GILLIAN was chatting to one of the girls in 
Rock’s. She was a tall, dark girl, with a very 
beautiful slim figure ; her name was Mary. 

“Why don’t you come out with us this 
evening? My friend’s got four tickets for that 
new show at the Palace. He’s bringing a cousin 
with him ; come along and make a fourth.” 

Gillian thought how kind it was of Mary to 
invite her; she didn’t realize that the other 
girl knew that her own looks were enhanced by 
the foil of Gillian’s goldiness. 

‘““ I'd love to, but I don’t think I can manage 
it. You see, as a matter of fact, I haven’t a 
decent dress or a cloak or anything,” she said. 

‘You don’t have to worry about that. [ll 
speak to Miss Spink ; she’ll let you borrow from 
the stock. It’s an ad. for them here to have the 
things worn properly by us instead of by most 
of the old frumps who can afford to buy them.” 

Gillian was just wondering what to say when 
Miss Spink called : 

Gillian, put on the black dress with the 
chiffon ruffles round the skirt—you know the 
one I mean.”’ 

“Yes, Miss Spink,’’ Gillian answered, and 
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went to the show-case where the evening frock 
was hanging. She took it to the cubicle where 
the mannequins changed. She slipped out of 
her simple grey frock, and put the dress over 
her head. It was a frock that suited her. She 
had shown it off before. ‘Then she went to the 
fitting-room from which the head saleswoman 
had called to her. Gillian had a _ naturally 
graceful walk, but since she had come to Rock’s 
she had learned to walk more slowly, and to 
curb the naturally quick movements which youth 
gave her. Her face was lightly made-up. Neil 
Rock had decided when she came that she was 
too vivid and young-looking to need much 
rouge or lipstick. Only he let her make up her 
eyelashes as much as she wanted. They were 
naturally long and curly, and now, accentuated by 
eyelash black, they made her eyes startlingly 
blue. Rock decided that she was one of the 
most effective mannequins he had yet found. 

The door of the fitting-room was open and 
she trailed into the room. A fair woman, wear- 
ing a blue dress which was being fitted, stared 
at Gillian as she came in. The woman had 
bright icy-blue eyes and her hair was beautifully 
dressed. 

Miss Spink pulled a fold of the black frock 
into position on Gillian, and then she stood 
back with her head a little on one side. 

“Isn’t it lovely, Lady Cathedral ? ” she asked. 
The woman answered : 

“Yes, onthat girl. I haven’ta figure like that.” 

Gillian felt that she blamed her for it. Miss 
Spink made disagreeing sounds : 
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‘““ Fancy saying a thing like that! Why, 
you've a lovely figure. Turn round, Gillian, 
and show Lady Cathedral the back.” 

Gillian did what she was told. 

“Why not try it on, now that you are here ? ”’ 
Miss Spink asked her customer. 

‘““ How much is it?” 

‘“ It’s not expensive ; twenty guineas. That’s 
right, isn’t it ? ’’ she asked another assistant who 
was standing in the room. 

“Yes, twenty guineas.” 

‘‘’You’re a menace to me, if you knew what 
my overdraft was like, you’d be more merciful. 
All right, PH try it on. It is a lovely frock, 
but I warn you that if I don’t think I look 
devastating in it, I shan’t buy it.” 

‘““ Of course not. Now there’s only one other 
thing you must see.” 

“No, no,’’ Lady Cathedral said. 

‘It’s a lovely little linen outfit. Mr. Rock 1s 
delighted with it. You must look at it, especially 
if you’re going to Cannes next month.”’ 

Lady Cathedral shook her head, and said in a 
half cross and half laughing voice : 

‘““ Tve just told you that I’ve an overdraft that 
won’t even bear thinking about in the waking 
hours of the early morning. Oh, very well.”’ 

There was a polite murmur around the room. 
None of the women there except the customer 
knew anything about overdrafts. Miss Spink 
followed up her victory by turning to Gillian, 
whose shoulder she patted, and saying : 

“Run along and put on the pale blue suit, 
dear.” She was thinking as Gillian went out 
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of the room that the girl was really going to be 
a good mannequin. Customers seemed inclined 
to buy the models she showed off. Mr. Rock 
had been right as usual it seemed when he took 
the girl on. 

Gillian went back to the changing-room. 
Mary was there. She was putting on a pale 
yellow dress with a train of gold tissue. 

‘* That old fool, Mrs. Potter, wants to see this 
dress. You know, the one that looks as if her 
backbone had worn through her skin. Nice and 
scraggy her neck’ll look in this,’’ Mary said. 

‘““T’ve got to show Lady Cathedral the pale 
blue linen sports suit. Mary, d’you really think 
old Spink will let me borrow a dress for 
to-night ? ” 

‘“ Of course she will. Ill ask her for you when 
we get slack forabit. Better wait till after lunch ; 
she’s always better tempered then. Our Miss 
Spink likes her drop of Guinness, if you ask me.”’ 

While they were speaking the two girls 
dressed swiftly. Mary went out of the room 
and Gillian hastened to put on the linen coat 
and skirt. She thought what fun it would be to 
go to that show to-night with Mary and her 
friends. She hadn’t been to a theatre since 
Colin had left her. She wondered where 
he was. It had been beastly of him to leave 
her like that, although now that she’d got the 
work here she didn’t miss him as much as she'd 
expected. Of course, there wasn’t a lot of time 
to miss him in, really. She turned round to see 
her back in the wing mirror. This suit was a 
duck, and it did suit her even if it was a little 
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on the big side. How lucky people were to be 
able to buy all the clothes they liked. 

She went back to the fitting-room. The head 
fitter was there now, and as Lady Cathedral was 
being difficult about the shape of her sleeves, 
Miss Spink sent for Mr. Rock. He came in just 
as Gillian was showing off the linen frock. He 
did not look at her but stared at his customer for 
a moment. 

“That sleeve is all wrong, Lady Cathedral ; 
but for that, the dress is perfect.” 

She turned to Miss Spink and_ smiled 
maliciously : 

‘* There, wasn’t I right ? You ought to know 
by this time that when I get an idea that some- 
thing’s wrong with a dress, then it 1s wrong. 
Can anything be done about it, Mr. Rock ? ”’ 

‘“ Of course, they only need lowering half an 
inch on the shoulders, the line’s too high. Muss 
Hart, a little lower, yes, just here.’’ He touched 
Lady Cathedral’s shoulder gently where he 
wanted the sleeve to go. The fitter came close 
and with a snip, snip of her scissors severed the 
stitches that held the sleeve in place. Quickly 
she pinned the sleeve where Neil Rock had 
indicated. While this was going on Gillian was 
standing by the wall trying not to get in the way. 
She could see that Miss Spink was irritated by 
what had happened. She hoped that it wouldn't 
mean that her chance of borrowing the evening 
dress was gone. She wanted to go out badly. 

‘There, you see how that sweeps down. 
Forget the other side, look only at this,” Neil 
Rock said. He stood back to get a better view 
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of his customer. Lady Cathedral was staring 
at herself in the long mirror. 

“Yes, I think it will be all right now.”’ She 
caught Gillian’s glance in the mirror and turned 
round suddenly. 

“That girl’s a danger. Everything she puts 
on makes me want to buy it,” she said. 

Gillian felt self-conscious, and she hoped that 
she wouldn’t blush. Neil Rock looked at her 
quickly and then he gave her a little nod. 

“It’s because she has the same sort of figure 
as you have, Lady Cathedral.”’ 

‘“ Flatterer,’’ the woman said, but she smiled 
pleasantly and added, “I think Ill try that suit 
on anyway, but the black evening frock I won't 
try on. How much is the suit ?”’ 

‘Ten guineas, that’s not dear. It’s been greatly 
reduced. Turn round again, Gillian,” Miss Spink 
said, and Gillian turned round. She could feel 
Neil Rock looking at her. ‘There was something 
humorous in his expression that she liked. 

“ Yes, Pll try it on, please.” 

Gillian went out to take off the suit. 

The rest of the day passed quickly. They were 
busy, and the mannequins had little time to talk to 
one another. Mary managed however to tell 
Gillian that Miss Spink said she could take an even- 
ing frock and a cloak for the outing that evening. 

At six o’clock Rock’s shut for the day. Half 
an hour before that time there had been an 
endless rush of tidying up and putting things 
away. Hats were taken from the stands and 

ut into the drawers that ran round the room. 
resses were hung carefully upon hangers and 
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put away into the cases against the walls. In 
the cloak room girls chatted together as they 
made up their faces in front of the mirrors. 
Gillian and Mary arranged where they would 
meet, and Gillian went away to buy some shoes 
and stockings to match the evening dress. She 
thought how lucky it was that she had had her 
hair set the day before. 

When Colin had left her after their last bad 
quarrel about her taking the work at Rock’s, 
Gillian had been unhappy. She had thought of 
her marriage to Colin in terms of forever, and 
yet 1t had only lasted a few months. That was a 
hard fact for her to assimilate. She was not 
eighteen yet. However, once he had gone, and 
she was learning to be a mannequin, she got 
used to Colin’s absence very quickly. It was a 
relief in a way, when she got back in the evening 
to the boarding house where she had taken a 
room, to know that she could relax and not have 
to fit her mood to his. If she wanted to walk 
about the floor in her bare feet, a thing she liked 
doing but which had always irritated Colin, she 
could now. If she wanted tea for breakfast 
instead of coffee, then she didn’t have to remem- 
ber that her husband didn’t like tea for breakfast. 
Yes, and better still, she didn’t have to share 
her bed at night. ‘That was the thing she had 
found most irksome in her marriage. Never to 
be really alone at night, not to be able to turn 
and kick your feet about if you wanted to, because 
if you did you felt the warm closeness of another 
body. It was lovely to be alone, she thought. 

She did wonder once or twice whether, 
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perhaps, the reason for her dislike of the physical 
side of marriage was that she had never been in 
love with Colin really. Gillian possessed a 
strongly developed sense of justice, and she 
admitted to herself that if she had mistaken a 
momentary physical attraction for love, then she 
had done him a serious injury. She wondered 
what would have happened if he had not left 
her. She supposed she would have gone on 
living with him indefinitely. These thoughts 
passed through her mind as she dressed herself 
that night. She looked forward to the outing, 
a party was such fun, and she had been to very 
few. When she was dressed, and the last touch 
of lipstick had been put on, she stood looking at 
herself in the mirror. She was never really 
satisfied with her face. The black of the dress * 
she wore showed up the lovely colouring of her 
skin. Her eyes, wide and very blue, stared 
back at her from the mirror. She frowned at 
herself, gave a little sigh, and wondered why. 
She put on the necklace of small pearls which 
her mother had left her. It was the only piece 
of jewellery she possessed. She felt pleased 
with her appearance, it was a lovely frock, and 
it had been decent of old Spink to let her borrow 
it. She must remember to be very careful of 
it the whole evening. 

Then she picked up her handbag, and went 
out of the room. It gave her pleasure to sweep 
through the lounge where the other boarders 
were sitting. She nodded to one or two of them 
to whom she ordinarily said good-morning or 
good-evening. She wished that she could have 
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taken a taxi, but it was Wednesday and she 
wouldn't be paid till Saturday, and anyway she 
couldn’t afford it. She was glad that it was a fine 
night. She caught a bus at the end of the road. 

Mary and the two men were in the vestibule 
of the Criterion Restaurant when Gillian got 
there. She saw Mary before Mary saw her, 
and the two men with her. They were standing 
near the lift. One man was tall and good-looking 
in a dark way, and the other was stocky, and had 
a fair short little moustache. She wondered which 
of them was her partner for the evening as she 
came to them. Mary saw her and waved. 

‘“ Here Gillian, come and be _ introduced. 
This is Clive Graham, and his cousin is Roger 
Todd, this is Mrs. Patch, boys. Now that’s 
over, so what’s the matter with a little drink.”’ 

‘* Yes, shall we have it here or go somewhere 
else ?’’ the young man called Clive Graham asked. 

““ Might as well have it here, get our strength 
up. We haven’t any too much time if we're not 
going to have to hurry over dinner,”’ Mary said. 

Gillian was thinking how handsome she looked 
with her long amber ear-rings which toned with 
the yellow of her frock. Then she found her- 
self walking beside the dark young man whose 
name was Todd. 

They went to the cocktail bar, and without 
remembering very clearly having accepted it, 
Gillian found herself sipping a champagne cock- 
tail. It became apparent to her early that she 
had been brought along to keep Roger Todd 
fully occupied while Mary engaged herself solely 
with Clive Graham. She liked Roger Todd and 
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soon they were chatting together happily. She 
didn’t feel that he was a stranger at all. Perhaps 
it was the champagne cocktail, at any rate she 
was enjoying herself and was quite sorry when it 
was time for them to go to dinner. 

They decided to walk the short distance 
between the Criterion and where they were 
dining. Roger Todd was home on leave from 
the Malay States. He had been told that he 
would have the hell of an evening with these 
two mannequins, and he was already faintly 
puzzled by Gillian. She was pretty enough, 
but she hadn’t the sort of come-hither look he 
had expected. Walking along with her behind 
his cousin and Mary he said abruptly : 

“Are you really Mrs. Patch ? ”’ 

‘“* Of course, why ?”’ 

‘’ Oh, I don’t know, except that you seem sort 
of, sort of virginal.”’ 

Gillian didn’t know how to answer that, she 
smiled at him instead and Roger Todd thought, 
she’s astunner and I should think she’s a nice sort 
too. He wondered what had made her become 
a mannequin. He felt that although she was so 
good-looking it was not the kind of work she 
ought to do. She wasn’t the kind of girl who 
would like wild parties or being mauled about by 
men. He’d always thought that girls who were 
mannequins had to put up with that sort of thing 
and like it. He glanced round again at Gillian. 
cr looked gay and happy, he thought. He 
said : 

‘‘ Tell me, do you ever meet someone for the 
first time and think right away, I like that 
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person? Because that’s what I felt about you 
when we were introduced this evening.” 

Gillian thought for a moment before she 
answered him. The people walking along the 
street jostled against her. She turned slightly 
to avoid a big woman who would have knocked 
against her. She noticed that the woman hada very 
red face, fair hair, and was wearing bright green, 
then she looked round at Roger Todd and said : 

66 Yes.”’ 

She knew that she had felt like that about him, 
too, but she couldn’t say so. She didn’t feel 
that he had been simply making conversation 
when he had spoken. He wasn’t that sort of 
man, she was sure. 

‘““’m glad,” he said, and then they went on 
talking about what shows were supposed to be 
good at that time. 

Presently they came to the restaurant. The 
effect of the champagne cocktail was making 
itself felt upon Gillian and she felt gay and full 
of laughter. She thought that Mary was really 
great fun, and the two men with them seemed to 
say witty things that made her answer them, and 
cause more laughter than before. They ate a 
quick dinner, because the show started at a 
quarter past eight, and almost before Gillian was 
aware of what had happened, they were all out 
in the street once more. 

Clive Graham called a taxi, when it came 
Mary whispered quickly to Gillian that she 
wanted to sit next to him. Gillian managed to 
shuffle and be clumsy so that when they were all 
in the taxi Clive Graham and Mary were seated 
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side by side and she was sitting next to Roger 
in the seats facing them. She saw that Roger 
looked cross and she wondered whether she 
had done anything wrong. She thought that 
maybe he was thinking that she had wangled 
this seat so as to sit next to him, and the thought 
made her feel hot with embarrassment. She 
sat very stiffly and kept as far away from Roger 
as she could. He looked round at her once, 
and then away again. He was annoyed with 
his cousin for taking one of the best seats in the 
cab instead of seeing that the two girls had them. 
He wondered if they had all had a bit too much 
to drink, but after all that was what you meant 
to do when you went out for an evening with 
two girls you didn’t know from Adam. 

But somehow this Gillian Patch wasn’t the 
sort of person you expected to have that sort 
of evening with. He was puzzled by his own 
feelings, after all he’d come out to enjoy himself 
this evening. He was paying half the expenses. 
Why was he feeling like this? Oughtn’t he to 
make a pass at this girl just as his cousin was 
doing with Mary? He almost brought himself 
to do it, then at the last moment he glanced 
round at Gillian again, and he saw her looking 
at the couple opposite with an expression on her 
face that he could not for a moment define to 
himself. Roger sat quite still and felt like a 
pricked balloon ; damn it, this wasn’t the sort 
of evening he had expected. Of course, it was 
a look of fastidiousness which he had surprised 
upon her face when he had looked round. He 
realized that she was a little shocked by Mary 
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and Clive and the knowledge somehow pleased him. 
He was a fool to feel like that, but there it was, 
he did. From that moment his attitude changed 
towards Gillian and he ceased to think about her 
as a potential sleeping partner for the night, and 
became interested in her as a companion. 

The play was a good revue, bright and full of 
catchy tunes. Gillian enjoyed it. Once Roger 
felt for her hand in the darkness and began to 
stroke her fingers. She made no response, and 
after a few minutes she found that Roger’s hand 
had left hers. She was glad. When the lights 
went up in the interval she looked round at him, 
and saw that he was smiling. 

‘What about a drink?” he asked leaning 
across her and speaking to Mary and Clive. 

‘Yes. Come on. Watching a revue when 
you're sitting next to a girl like Mary’s thirsty 
work,”’ Clive said. 

They all got up and went out to the bar. 
Gillian knew that she had already had enough 
to drink, but she was afraid of saying so in case 
they thought she was a spoil-sport. 

They stood by the crowded bar and listened 
to the comments of the people there about the 
revue. Gillian was puzzled by the adverse 
criticism she heard all around her. People with 
supercilious voices told each other that the show 
was rotten, that the jokes were weak, that the 
music was a hundred years old. Gillian began to 
wonder whether she had been wrong to think it 
all so good. Then Roger came up to her with a 
glass of gin and tonic, and she forgot about the 
commentsinchattingtohim. Roger said suddenly : 
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‘You're a funny girl, aren’t you?” 

66 Why P >) 

- ie you aren’t exactly keen about men are 

ou bP 

“IT don’t know. You see I’ve only known my 
husband really,”’ she said and she did not under- 
stind why Roger put back his head and shouted 
with laughter. 

‘“‘T like you quite definitely,” he said at last. 
Gillian sipped her gin and tonic, and then the 
bell went which told the people in the bar that 
the interval was over. The four of them 
hurried back to their seats. Gillian was em- 
barrassed to have to stumble over the feet of the 
people who were already sitting in the stalls in 
the darkness. She found her seat and sat down 
quickly. Roger made no further effort to hold 
her hand and she enjoyed the revue thoroughly. 

After the show was over they went to the 
Piccadilly Grill Room for supper, and _ later 
Roger saw Gillian home in a cab. She was 
tired and yawned frankly. Sitting next to her 
in the darkness Roger wondered why he did not 
take her in his arms. She was very attractive 
to him, but he felt that she wouldn’t understand 
his desire to kiss her. He smiled to himself to 
think how differently the evening had turned 
out from what he had expected. The pretty 
little mannequin he had been promised, from 
whom he had expected any amount of fun, had 
turned out to be a beautiful girl with such 
essential purity about her, that he couldn’t bring 
himself to put his arm around her waist in the 
taxi. He recognized that she was not a girl 
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who would understand that a man expected 
something in return for the good time he had 
given her, and yet he wasn’t even annoyed 
about it. There was such sweetness and fresh- 
ness about her, that made his forbearance seem 
worth while. 

“Well, have you enjoyed yourself, strange 
child ?”’ he asked. She turned to him then, 
and in the light of a passing lamp he saw a 
beautiful smile curve her lips. 

“It’s been heavenly ; but why do you say, 
strange. I’m quite ordinary.”’ 

“Oh no, you’re not, not a bit ordinary. Look 
here, when may I see you again?’’ He waited 
for her to reply and knew at that moment that 
if she didn’t say she would meet him it would 
mean a definite loss to him. There was some- 
thing about her, something about her, he couldn’t 
define it to himself more clearly than that. 

‘* When you like,” she said, and Roger breathed 
heavily with relief. 

‘* Good, then what about to-morrow ? ”’ 

She was surprised when he said that. Besides, 
she knew that she couldn’t borrow the clothes 
from Rock’s again so soon. 

“Oh, I don’t think I could manage then.” 

‘Well, you say when.” 

Suddenly Gillian thought of a good idea 
which would solve the problem of evening dress. 

‘* What about lunch on Saturday. I get away 
from work by one o’clock.”’ 

‘* But that’s three days away from now,’ he said. 

‘ Well, that isn’t long.” 

“No, I s’ppose not. All right, [ll call for 
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you at Rock’s on Saturday and we’ll have lunch 
somewhere. Would you like to go to a show 
in the afternoon ? ”’ 

‘Don’t let’s make plans. We might go to 
the Zoo or something, if it’s fine. I’ve never 
been there, and I’ve always wanted to go.”’ 

Roger thought she was one of the sweetest 
things he’d met for a long time. 

They reached Gillian’s boarding-house, and 
he helped her out of the taxi and waited on the 
doorstep for her to let herself in with her latch- 
key. Gillian wished that she could ask him to 
come in and have a cup of tea, but she knew 
that it wasn’t possible. She held out her hand. 

“It’s been lovely, thank you very, very 
much,”’ she said. 

‘““T hope it will be the first of many times,” 
Roger told her. They said good night, and he 
watched her go inside the house. The hall was 
in darkness ; Gillian felt along the wall until 
she found the electric light switch and pressed 
it down. The light showed her the shabby 
green wall-paper and faded tapestry of the 
furniture. It all looked sordid to-night. She drew 
her borrowed, brocaded evening cloak around her 
shoulders, yawned deeply, and went quietly up the 
stairs. Shethought about the evening, and about 
Roger Todd. He wasanice person and friendly. 
He hadn’t even expected to kiss her good night ; 
she had rather thought that he would. She was 
glad that she was going to see him again. 

The next day at Rock’s Mary was curious to 
know what Roger had been like in the taxi 
when he took Gillian home. Gillian was a little 
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disgusted by her attitude and pretended that she 
did not understand the other girl’s hinting ques- 
tions. They were busy‘all day and Gillian managed 
to avoid being alone with the other mannequin 
again. Just as they were getting ready to leave 
that evening Mary came up to her and said : 

“Going out with Roger to dinner to-night, 
Gillian ? ” 

‘““ No, of course not.” 

“Aren't you? Well, I am with Clive. I 
always feel as if a girl had failed somehow if the 
man she’s been out with the first time doesn’t 
ask her again for the next night. I thought you 
two got on so well together.”’ 

“Yes, I quite liked him,” Gillian answered, 
and she went out of the room to wash. She was 
amused by Mary, and determined not to tell her 
anything. 

Neil Rock was sitting at his desk. He dis- 
liked ‘Thursdays intensely, because it was the 
day upon which he held the staff and directors’ 
meeting. His wife, Margaret, who was the 
other director of the company, always came to 
the meeting. Sometimes he wondered how he 
managed to get along with her at all. It wasn’t 
as if he gave her any cause for jealousy—that 
didn’t make any difference. He was afraid of 
being polite even to Miss Spink on Thursdays. 
Margaret had almost forced him to dismiss her 
when she first came to the firm. Muss Spink ! 
God! he couldn’t stand her; if she had been 
the only woman on a desert island he wouldn’t 
have wanted her, not for a single second. 

Neil sighed, and pulled a file towards him. 
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In the file was a detailed record of the week’s 
sales. The total was satisfactory, but what was 
the good of making money if you weren’t 
happy? He ought to be happy. He loved 
Margaret. If only she didn’t make his life a 
hell with her jealousy, how simple everything 
would be. 

Glancing through the sales’ sheets he saw that 
his new mannequin had been responsible for 
the sales of more of the models she had shown 
than any other girl. He was pleased that he 
had taken her on. It was satisfactory to have 
his judgment justified like that. He heard the 
front entrance slam. The noise shattered the 
silence in the room; the flowers in the vase 
across the room trembled. ‘That meant that the 
staff had gone home; the building was empty 
until the cleaners came later on. He looked at 
his watch and saw that it was nearly a quarter to 
seven. He must hurry if he was to get home to 
St. John’s Wood in time to change and take 
Margaret out to dinner. Besides, if he was late 
she would begin to ask what had delayed him, 
and then they’d have a row. He got up and 
pulled down the roll-top of his desk. It shut 
with a sharp click. Neil put on his hat and 
coat, took his umbrella from the stand in the 
corner of the room, and went out of the door. 

He met Gillian in the hall. She was trying 
to open the front door which was fastened with 
a patent catch, the working of which she did not 
understand. 

“ I thought everybody had gone,” he said. 

Gillian looked embarrassed. 
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eil wanted to make her feel comfortable. 
She was such a pretty, young-looking thing. 

““T’ve just been looking through the sales’ 
sheets. The models you’ve been showing have 
sold better than any of the others,”’ he told her. 
He saw the warm colour flow into her cheeks, 
and her eyes seemed bluer. 

“I’m so glad,” she said. 

He opened the front door and they went out 
into the street, where he said good night. 

Walking along the road Gillian suddenly 
decided that she wouldn’t go back to the 
boarding-house, but would treat herself to a 
meal outside instead. She felt gay and happy. 
Life was good, and full of lovely promise. Last 
night she had met Roger Todd and had a 
heavenly time; this evening she had been 
complimented by Mr. Rock. He had a nice 
face, not a bit good-looking, but decent. All 
the girls said he was a dear. If one of them was 
ill he didn’t stop their money or take the 
insurance off, and she’d been told that he’d paid 
for one of the fitters to have an operation out of 
his own pocket. What a pity it was that he had 
such a dreadful wife. Apparently she made 
terrible scenes in the place sometimes. He 
couldn’t keep her away either, because she was a 
director. It was bad luck. She looked very 
pretty, too, and the girls said that Mr. Rock was 
very fond of her. Funny how people often 
seemed to hurt each other if they were in love. 

Well, you couldn’t tell about other people’s 
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lives unless you knew them awfully well, but in 
in her experience marriage didn’t seem to work 
out successfully. First there was her parents’ 
marriage, and then her own, but she didn’t want 
to think about that. Maybe, it had been as much 
her fault as Colin’s. And now there was Mr. 
Rock’s—not that she knew anything about that 
really. Hedidseem a decent sort, and he treated 
you as if you were a human being, and not a piece of 
merchandise that he’d bought. How lucky she 
had been to get this job. She felt warm and 
benign towards the whole world. On Saturday she 
would see Roger Todd again. What fun life was! 

When Gillian woke up on Saturday morning 
she opened her eyes slowly and looked towards 
the window. She saw a bright shaft of sunlight 
streaming through a crack at the side of the 
curtain, a shaft that fell upon the mirror of the 
dressing-table, and struck a shining spear of 
silver that caught Gillian’s gaze, dazzling her. 
Well, that meant that it was a fine day. Good ! 
She and Roger Todd could go to the Zoo. How 
silly he must think her to want to go there, but 
she did long to, and, after all, it would be 
for the first time. She turned over on her 
back and shut her eyes again while she thought 
of the curious thing that had happened to her 
last night. Had it really happened ? How had 
it occurred ? She might as well go over it all 
carefully now while she was alone and quiet. How 
had it happened? Well, she had left work at 
ten minutes past six, and had gone to Regent 
Street to wait for her bus. ‘Then suddenly 
Mr. Rock had been standing by her. She had 
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been frightfully surprised, but much more sur- 
prised when he had said : 

““ Look here, Mrs. Patch, have you time to 
come and have a sherry or something with me ? ”’ 

She had wondered 1n a flashing second whether 
she could say that she was in a hurry or whether 
if she did so he would be angry, which might mean 
that she would lose her job. While she was still 
trying to decide how to answer him, he had said : 

‘* No, it was silly of me, of course ; you want 
to get home.”’ 

That had made her decide to accept his 
invitation, and she had answered quickly : 

““ No, please, I should love to come with you 
and have a drink.” 

He had looked at her doubtfully. In the 
crowded street, amongst the people waiting for 
their buses, she had felt as if she was alone 
with him, and as though she had known him for 
a long time. They had crossed Regent Street 
and gone into the Café Royal. She remem- 
bered the whole of their conversation. Neil 
Rock had explained that he lived in St. John’s 
Wood, and had thought he would go home on top 
of a bus that evening instead of by train, because 
he had had a headache all day and hoped that the 
air would do it good. Between the ordering of 
their drinks and their coming, he had told her 
that he had been surprised to see her waiting for 
the bus, and had invited her to have a drink with 
him on an impulse he did not understand. 

They had another drink after the first, and 
Gillian had listened to Neil Rock talking, with 
genuine interest. He talked well, she discovered, 
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and he had something to say. He had travelled 
all over the world and he knew intimately the 
cities she longed to know—Paris, Berlin, Rome, 
New York, Moscow, he had been to them all. 
It was only when he had looked at his watch, 
and told her that it was nearly eight o’clock, that 
she realized how interested she had been. It was 
then, too, that Neil Rock had suggested that they 
should have dinner together. And because she 
was enjoying herself, and because also she knew 
that the evening meal at the boarding-house would 
be nearly over by the time she got back, she agreed 
to dine with him. He asked her to excuse him 
for a moment while he made a telephone call. 
While she waited for him at the table she 
looked around and studied the people near with 
curiosity. She had heard so much about the 
Café Royal, and now here she was in the place. 
She wondered to whom Mr. Rock was tele- 
phoning ; then, somehow, she knew it must be 
to Mrs. Rock. He was probably making some 
excuse to her as to why he couldn't get back to 
dinner. The thought made her smile to her- 
self, and then she was ashamed for feeling 
amused. After all, being married to a person 
wasn’t a bit amusing really ; she ought to know 
that. What an interesting man he was. She 
would never have known it if she hadn’t had this 
talk with him. Not that she’d talked much ; 
she’d just listened, but he’d been worth listening 
to so far. She thought how few of the men she 
knew were worth listening to, though that didn’t 
stop them talking. Curious, how men always 
seemed to think you didn’t want anything more 
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on earth than to hear them speak. Of course, 
they didn’t know that you only listened a little 
bit; you looked at them and thought your 
own thoughts, and watched their lips moving, 
and they were content. Funny things, men! 
She wondered what on earth the impulse was which 
had made Mr. Rock speak to her at the bus stop 
that evening. If he’d been the ordinary sort of 
employer, then she would have understood. 
She felt a little uncomfortable now that she had 
hesitated for a moment before accepting his 
invitation, because she knew that he wasn’t like 
that. And it seemed rude to have hesitated. 

She noticed an odd-looking man at a table 
near her. He was sitting alone, and there was 
a big bottle in front of him. He had black fuzzy 
hair and horn-rimmed glasses. Gillian won- 
dered who he was. His appearance rather 
revolted her, but he looked interesting, she 
thought. She watched the waiters walking about 
between the narrow spaces between the tables, 
marvelling at their skill in not dropping their 
heavily-laden trays of glasses and bottles. How 
tired they must get of carrying drinks all day 
and all night. It must be much worse than 
showing off models as she did. She began to 
wonder where Neil Rock had got to. Then she 
saw him walking towards her from the door at 
the left-hand corner of the café. He was looking 
downwards, and it was only at that moment that 
she realized how sad his face was. Even his walk 
was hesitant, as if he feared what the next step 
might bring him to. Perhaps his wife had been 
angry with him when he had_telephoned. Well, 
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after all, if there had been a meal ready waiting 
for him at home, then she had a right to be cross. 
Men were so thoughtless. She remembered 
how, time after time, her father had not come 
home when he had said he would be back, and 
how her mother had watched a carefully pre- 
pared meal get over-cooked and spoiled in the 
oven because he had not come back at the right 
time. It was heart-breaking trying to cook for 
an unpunctual man. Men never seemed to 
realize that housekeeping was a full-time job if 
it was done well. She had learned that from 
her mother, and her father had taught her how 
maddening unpunctuality could be. She had 
wanted, suddenly, to know more about Neil 
Rock. He intrigued her. She looked at his 
bird-like face and the pale, tired eyes behind his 
spectacles, and she decided that he needed 
looking after, and allowed to do what he wanted 
without anyone questioning him about it. 

Then they had had dinner. Rock had ordered 
champagne. Gillian drank very little of it, 
because she had already had some sherry. Neil 
Rock had drunk most of it, and it had unloosened 
his tongue. He had told Gillian all about 
Margaret; he had told her how fond of his 
wife he was, and how difficult he found her 
because of her jealous temperament. Gillian had 
listened and nodded, and had been sympathetic. 
She was sorry for him, but deep within her a 
thought stirred, and she had passed judgment 
upon Neil Rock for talking so frankly to someone 
he did not know well. Perhaps she was being 
unjust, perhaps all men were egotists. They 
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seemed to be made more on the surface than 
women. She had met girls who told you all 
about their affairs, or seemed to, but they held 
something back. You felt that in the telling, 
whereas it seemed that men held back nothing. 
Gillian thought that perhaps it was the cham- 
pagne, but she knew it wasn’t that really. It was 
simply the difference between men and women. 
So she listened and was sorry for him, but she des- 
pised him a little,too. She felt a kindred feeling 
for his wife. She didn’t believe Mrs. Rock would 
talk about Neil Rock like that, even if she’d hada 
whole bottle of champagne ; of course she wouldn't. 

Gillian turned over once more and opened 
her eyes again. It had been a very curious 
evening. Neil Rock had taken a taxi and driven 
her home. He had not tried to kiss her or any- 
thing, but before saying good night he had said 
IN a serious voice : 

‘You know, I feel as if you were a friend of 
mine. I need afriend. Please don’t forget that. 
During the day I shall treat you just as if you were 
any one of the other employees, but you'll know 
that I don’t think of you like that really.” 

She had answered : 

“Of course, I understand. May I say thank 
you for the nice evening ? ”’ 

“No, you don’t have to say thank you; 
that’s what I ought to say. I don’t suppose 
you've the least idea what you’ve done for me 
to-night. You see, the time comes when a man 
can’t stand his life any longer. I’d reached that 
point. I don’t think I’d realized it until you let 
me talk to you. You’re a very good listener, 
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you know. And, apart from that, I believe that 
you're that rare being, a decent person. Decent 
eople don’t grow on trees, but you wouldn’t 
now that. You’re so young and fresh and 
innocent. I can’t believe that you’re a married 
woman. Some day when we're much better 
friends, and you know that I’m really all right, 
I want you to tell me all about yourself. Well, 
good night, and thank you again, and bless you.”’ 
Gillian had got out of the taxi and walked 
into her boarding-house. She had gone into 
the lounge and stayed for a moment talking to 
one of the girls there to whom she occasionally 
spoke when she saw her in the lounge or met 
her on the stairs. Then she had gone to bed. 
This Saturday morning she went carefully over 
all that had happened last night. She was still 
puzzled by the incident. Well, it wouldn’t do to 
lie there in bed instead of getting up ;_ she would 
be late for work. But life was queer. Here in 
one week she’d met two men and spent a number 
of hours with them, while before that, apart from 
Colin, she hadn’t known any men apart from the few 
medical students he had introduced her to when 
they had happened to meet them in some pub. 
Gillian realized now that she had been lonely. 
She liked men and she needed their company. 
As she had her bath she thought about her 
meeting with Roger Todd, and she wondered 
whether she would like the look of him as well 
by daylight. She’d soon know now. 
When she got to work Neil Rock was as distant 
as he had been before last night, and Gillian 
began to wonder if she had dreamed the whole 
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thing, but before the morning was over he had 
come upon her alone in the passage for a moment 
and stopped and said : 

‘Thank you again for last night. I hope 
you'll be kind enough to come out again soon.” 
Then he walked quickly away before she could 
answer him. 

At one o’clock Gillian left the building and 
saw Roger waiting outside for her. He was 
better looking than she had remembered him. 
There was good bone in his dark face, and his 
nostrils were well cut and sensitive. She liked 
his mouth and chin too. He took off his hat 
and held out his hand, smiling happily. 

‘Well, it’s good to see you again,” he said. 
He took her to lunch at the Berkeley Grill, and 
Gillian, who had never been there before, en- 
joyed the lunch tremendously. When they had 
finished the meal and were chatting over cigar- 
ettes and a liqueur, Roger said : 

‘You know, you oughtn’t to accept the sort 
of invitation you accepted the other night when 
Mary brought you along to meet Clive and me.”’ 

‘“ Why on earth not?” 

‘““ Well, because generally when a man goes 
on that sort of a party he rather expects to meet 
a different sort of person to you.”’ 

She felt uncomfortable when he said that, as 
if she had cheated in some way. She looked 
up, and he met the look from her wide blue 
eyes and he drew his breath sharply. She was 
such a pretty thing, and seemed even younger 
to-day in her simple frock than she had on 
Wednesday night in her evening dress. 
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‘‘ I’m sorry if you were disappointed. I did 
enjoy the evening so much,”’ she said. 

Roger wished that he hadn’t been such a 
fool as to say anything, but he had wanted so 
much to warn her, and now he had made her 
feel that she hadn’t come up to his expectations. 
He leaned across the table towards her, and his 
voice was very serious as he said : 

‘* Oh, please don’t let’s start misunderstanding 
one another. If I’d been disappointed, would 
I be here with you to-day? It was only that I 
was afraid that you didn’t understand what that 
kind of invitation implied, and that another time 
you might meet the sort of man we get in the 
East—not many, thank goodness, but they do 
exist—who think all women want the same thing 
they want and that might bore you. I only 
said that because I thought you mightn’t under- 
stand.’ He stopped and stubbed out his 
cigarette in the ash-tray in front of him. He 
had seen how her expression had changed, and 
when he had finished she was blushing. 

“No, I didn’t know. Thank you very much,” 
she said. 

He understood that she meant, thank you very 
much, not for what he had told her, but for his 
understanding of her ignorance—no, innocence, 
that was really the right word. She might be 
married, but she was only a very young thing 
after all, and he had felt her purity on that first 
evening. He thought how curious it was that 
a quality like that could still make him behave 
decently. He said in a hesitating way : 

‘“ People are awfully beastly sometimes, and a 
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decent person like you may easily be taken in. 
That’s why I spoke. Do you understand ? ”’ 

“Yes, I understand that you are a sweet 
person, Roger.” She spoke without thinking, 
but his blood sang in his ears when she called 
him by his Christian name. He told himself 
that he would never disillusion her about himself. 
If she thought he was decent, because for once 
in his life he had behaved well, then that was 
worth having, and he would never give her any 
reason to think about him otherwise. 

‘Then that’s all right. Let’s forget this 
serious talk and decide how we’te going to enjoy 
ourselves this afternoon. D’you still want to go 
to the Zoo? ”’ 

‘Yes, please, I do, awfully.” 

They went to the Zoo, and Roger, who knew 
a keeper there, went with Gillian behind the 
cages, and was amazed by her enjoyment. 

He found her pleasure impossible to resist, 
as he went around with her. The more Roger 
saw of Gillian, the more delighted he was, she 
was so fresh and unspoilt. He felt that if he 
suggested that they should dine at an A.B.C. she 
would be perfectly content. He reflected that 
that was a rare quality in girls to-day. Sim- 
plicity was something they didn’t know about at 
all. But it was more than that—her simplicity 
lay in her zest for life. He felt sure that Gillian 
loved life as much as he did. And he found 
that these days people weren’t really keen about 
being alive. It distressed him, because life was 
so dreadfully important. You shouldn’t insult 
it by not loving it violently. After all, you were 
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only here once: life was something you should 
cherish, something you should love. Well, he 
loved it and so did this girl, Gillian Patch. 
What an absurd name she had. And her name 
before her marriage, she had told him, had been 
Dilly, almost as absurd. Here was the woman 
he wanted to marry; he knew it as he stood 
beside her in the lion-house. He wondered 
whether they would ever marry, and if they did, 
how she would like living in Malay. It wasn’t 
much of a life for an Englishwoman. An empty 
sort of business and always drinking too much. 
But if they loved each other, then any place in 
the world would be all right. Supposing she 
didn’t love him and—of course, she was married. 
It would be a long sort of job, and he had only 
another month’s leave. If only he’d met her 
sooner. Well, he must go slowly ; after all, she 
probably didn’t even like him; he must be 
careful not to let her know how he felt yet. He 
wanted to talk to her, he wanted to tell her his 
life story, he wanted her to know how he felt 
about things, and what he believed in. 

Presently they went to have tea, and Gillian 
listened to him talking, with half her attention 
on the people around her, and on the elephants 
which were walking ponderously up and down 
the wide path with their trunks swinging 
rhythmically from side to side. She heard 
Roger describing his life on the rubber estate, 
she heard him talking about his father and his 
mother, and she nodded her head and seemed 
to be listening intently. But her mind was 
away ; thoughts flowed through her head. That 
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child over there at the table by the balustrade, 
it really did look like a little monkey ; and that 
fat old woman in the black cape and bonnet, how 
proudly she kept looking at the man with her. 
Probably he was her son. The late March sun 
still shone down brightly. The leaves on the 
trees were bursting in a foam of bright green 
and the daffodils swayed in yellow sheets upon 
the grass. Gillian felt extraordinarily happy. 
What a dear Roger was, she thought. 

When he left her that night he arranged that 
she would come out with him the next day. 
Gillian was a little bothered in her mind that 
he should be spending so much money upon 
her. She was not used to it. He asked her to 
go and dance with him, and she had to explain 
that she had no evening frock. Roger longed to 
ask her to let him give her one, but he knew it wasn’t 
possible. How silly the conventions were some- 
times, and yet Roger thought on the whole they 
were a necessaryevil. They enabled you to place 
people in the right category without having tothink 
each case out onits merits. Of course, if you had 
the time and life was more simple it would be much 
better, but as things were you needed some sort 
of rough guide to tell you how to live, and the 
conventions were in the nature of a map. 

He walked back from St. John’s Wood because 
he wanted to think about Gillian. He thought 
ruefully that she hadn’t so far showed the slightest 
personal interest in himself, but after all she must 
like him a bit or she wouldn’t be ready to see him 
again the next day. She wasn’t the sort of girl who 
went out with a man simply because she wanted 
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a goodtime. The night was very gentle and the 
gardens smelt fresh and sweet as he walked by 
them. He wished that Gillian lived in a flat of her 
own. That boarding-house looked awfully dingy. 
If she had a place of her own then he could sit with 
her there quietly and talk. Having to be out all 
the time was going to be trying; besides, she 
might start getting uncomfortable about his pay- 
ing for her. She would be like that. He must 
tell her somehow that he had plenty of money 
to spend while he was on leave. He must make 
her understand how grateful he was to her for 
sharing this time with him. She was a darling. 
Through the April days Gillian saw Roger and 
became fond of him, although her feeling for him 
was one of friendship only. Her relationship 
with Neil Rock was also developing rapidly. 
Without meaning to do so she kept both of the 
men from attempting to make love to her. 
Perhaps it was the curious virginal strain in 
her; whatever the reason, neither Roger nor 
Neil had as yet even kissed her. She was a 
gay companion, and they took the friendship 
she gave them and made no efforts to force her 
to go further than she wished to go herself. 
Once a week she dined with Neil now, and 
afterwards he took her home in a taxi and left 
her at the door of the boarding-house. She saw 
Roger nearly every day and liked him a little 
more than she liked Neil, because he was younger 
and gayer. But in Neil she recognized an acute 
intelligence which Roger did not possess, and 
she enjoyed her conversations with him greatly. 
Gradually she learned the full extent of his wife’s 
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unhappy temperament and of the pain her 
jealousy caused him. Once when they were 
having coffee after a dinner she said : 

“What would Mrs. Rock think if she knew 
you saw me like this ? ”’ 

““ My dear, it’s something I have never dared 
to ask myself. She wouldn’t understand this 
friendship of ours at all.” 

‘* What would happen ? ”’ 

‘“ Well, I suppose I’d have to give up seeing 
you. I should miss you badly.’’ He wished 
that she had not asked him that question. He 
knew that if Margaret did discover his friend- 
ship with Gillian she would undoubtedly make 
him dismiss her from the firm. He wondered 
whether he ought to break off with Gillian now. 
What would happen to her if she lost this job ? 
Well, he’d see that she was all right until she found 
something else ; whatever Margaret did, he’d make 
sure ofthat. Neil had a lazy streak in his nature, 
and he hated having to face up toa problem until 
he was absolutely forced to do so. He refused 
to do so now and changed the subject quickly. 

A week before Roger was to sail for Malay 
he suggested to Gillian that they should go to 
the sea for a week-end together. He said that 
for the sake of convention they had better stay 
at different hotels. Gillian thought it would be 
a lovely change, and got Miss Spink to let her 
have the whole of the Saturday off. She loved 
the sea and the weather was beautiful. Roger 
hired a car and they drove down to a little place 
he knew in Hampshire. When they got there 
they found that one of the inns was ful , so they 
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took rooms at the Cross Keys. The Cross Keys 
was a very old place, with a garden that went 
down tothe sea. Gillian was enchanted. Prim- 
roses were still blooming, and the early tulips 
stood in straight stiff rows in the garden beds. 
The sea was a tender blue, and tiny white clouds 
drifted across the clear sky. It was warm; they 
had their lunch out in the garden. Roger en- 
joyed Gillian’s happiness intensely. He was 
depressed because his parting with her was 
creeping closer and closer, but he could not 
feel unhappy for long in her company. He had 
made up his mind that before the week-end 
was over he must find out whether she cared 
about him in the way he longed for her to do. 

The light and shadow from a tree flickered 
over the table. The wind stirred the edge of 
the cloth and sent the tendrils of Gillian’s hair 
into her eyes. Watching her, Roger felt as if 
his heart was melting. ‘There was a delicious 
colour in her cheeks and her lips curved in happy 
laughter as she sat there talking to him. 

“You are such a dear companion, Gillian,” 
he said once. 

““Am I? You’ve been wonderful to me, 
Roger. I’m going to miss you when you're 
gone, terribly.’ 

Will you really ? I hope you will in a way ; 
it’ll make my ache seem less,”’ he said. 

Gillian frowned a second. His voice was 
serious. She had never heard him speak like 
that before. She sipped a little of the wine in 
her glass and considered what he had said. Did 
he really mean that he was going to be hurt 
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when he left her? No, that was absurd; they 
had had a lovely time, but he only felt friendly 
to her as she did towards him. It would be 
horrid if it was anything else. As if Roger had 
understood what she was thinking he spoke 
quickly to change her thoughts. 

“ Shall we go for a drive ? ” 

““ T should love it. Look, Roger, can you see 
that bird up there? Look, to the left of that 
big tree in front. What is it?” 

Roger sought for the bird she was watching, 
and when he could see it too he told her that 
it was a hawk. They finished their meal and 
went for a drive in the car along the coast. By 
dinner-time Gillian was almost asleep. The 
fresh air had been too much for her, and hard as 
she tried not to, she yawned several times. Roger 
laughed at her, and soon after dinner he told her 
she had better go to bed and haveagood sleep. She 
admitted that she was very tired, and said good 
night and went indoors to her room. Roger walked 
restlessly up and down the inn garden path. He 
knew to-night that Gillian did not love him, and 
he was trying to make up his mind not to ask 
her whether she did after all. He went to bed 
without making any definite decision. 

The next day they met at breakfast, and he 
was delighted to see how refreshed she looked. 
They spent the day in the open air once more and 
then had dinner. All through the hours Roger 
had felt his blood tingling. He wanted this girl 
as he had never expected to want any woman. 
A cold wind had blows up with the sunset, 
and they sat alone in the private room of the 
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inn before a bright fire. Roger watched her 
face as its expression changed in the light and 
shadow of the flames. Silence came upon them 
resently ; to him it was full of deep excitement. 
hey leaned forward at the same moment to 
pick up the iron coal shovel which had slipped 
with a clatter to the hearth. Their hands met 
upon the metal and Roger’s control snapped. 
He put her fingers to his lips and kissed them 
passionately again and again. Gillian was struck 
intoimmobility. She could not believe that Roger 
was doing this. Then very gently she pulled her 
hand awayfromhim. She watched him as he sat 
there bending forward in the firelight, and she saw 
the same look she had come to know so well in 
Colin’s face now looking at her from Roger’s. 

‘You must know that I love you, Gillian,” 
he said at last, and his voice was very deep and 
not quite steady. She sat back in her chair as 
far away as she could get, and when she answered 
him he felt by her flat tone the hopelessness of 
what he had just said. 

“T didn’t know it, Roger. You’ve been so 
friendly and sweet to me that I didn’t know 
you felt like this. I’m awfully sorry, my dear.” 

‘ ‘That means that you don’t love me, does it ?”’ 

She nodded in reply, then answered : 

“I’m frightfully fond of you, Roger, but 
I’m not in love with you a bit. I’m not in love 
with anyone. I only thought 1 was in love with 
Colin. I’ve told you all about that already. I 
think the experience has rather put me off love. 
But I’m dreadfully sorry you feel like this.”’ 

‘ You’ve been honest with me anyway, darling, 
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and that’s a lot. I haven’t any reason to feel 
bitter or anything, but I care terribly. Let me 
kiss you just once, Gillian.” 

She bent forward to him then and because 
she was sorry for him and fond of him she gave 
him her lips freely, but she was glad when he 
moved his mouth away again. He was breathing 
harshly and she held his head to her shoulder 
while she stroked his hair softly. Presently he 
sat back, and, taking her hand, patted it softly. 

‘““ No, you don’t love me, I know that now. 
Well, don’t let this silly feeling of mine spoil 
the rest of our time together, will you? I’m 
all right now and I won’t bother you like that 
again, dear. What about having a drink and 
then we ought to turn in, I suppose; you'll 
have to be up at crack of dawn to-morrow if 
you're going to be at work in time.”’ 

She was deeply grateful to him for making it 
easy like that for her, and tried to thank him, 
but he wouldn’t let her. He got up and went 
out to the bar to order their drinks. While he 
was gone Gillian sat still and wished that Roger 
didn’t care like that. She hated hurting people 
and she knew that she was hurting him now. 

When she got back to the boarding house the 
next evening from work the landlady told her 
that a gentleman had come to know where she 
was. He had said that he would call again 
that evening at about half-past nine. Gillian 
wondered who it could be, and when she asked 
for a description she realized that it must have 
been Colin. She wondered what on earth he 
could be calling to see her about, and how she 
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was going to talk with him in private without having 
totakehimtoherroom. Inthe endthe matter was 
settled for her, because when Colin came he asked 
whether his wife, Mrs. Patch, was in and the land- 
lady had him shown up to Gillian’s room. 

He looked smaller than Gillian had remem- 
bered him, and she disliked the way his ears 
stuck out from the side of his head. He looked 
bad tempered, too, and she prepared herself to 
be patient and yet not give way to him. 

‘Well, and how are you? Still working at 
your fool job ?”’ he asked. 

She answered shortly, “‘ Yes, I have to pay 
for this room and eat, you know.” 

“ Don’t talk rot, you know that you could 
have come home to dad’s place. You didn’t 
have to work, and that’s what I’ve come to see 
you about. I want you to come home. I’ve 
chucked the doctor idea and am going in the 
veterinary business. There’s a good living in it.” 

Gillian gripped the back of the chair behind 
which she was standing. She looked down at 
her husband, where he sat on the edge of the 
bed. She definitely disliked him now, and she 
had no intention of going back to him. He had 
not been able to support her; now he wanted 
her to go and be supported by his father ; well, 
she wasn’t going back. She said very quietly : 

“I’m sorry, Colin, but I’m not coming back 
to you. I made a big mistake in marrying you 
and we don’t get on. We’re better apart.” 

The colour left his ears, leaving them quite 
white, which Gillian had noticed before always 
happened when he was angry. 
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‘“So you’re not coming back! You think 
you can go on making me look a damned fool, 
neither married nor unmarried, do you? Well, 
you can’t, I won’t stand it. Where were you 
this week-end, anyway:?”’ He had begun to 
shout and that was a thing Gillian could not bear. 
Because his last question had changed the trend 
of his demand, she answered without thinking : 

‘* Well, I don’t see what business it is of 
yours ; but if you want to know, I went away 
with a man, a friend of mine, to the Cross Keys 
in Pottle.’’ As soon as she had told him, she 
wished that she hadn’t. He got up from the 
bed and came round to where she was standing 
behind the chair. He put his hands round her 
throat and shook her. 

‘You did, did your You damned whore. 
Do you think I’m going to stand that sort of 
thing ? D’you think I'll be a blasted cuckold ? ”’ 
he said and raved on and on. 

Gillian felt her breath leaving her as she 
struggled to free his hands from her throat. He 
left her suddenly, and she clung to the chair 
again as she fought to get her breath. 

‘“‘'You’re not worth being a murderer for,” he 
said, and began to cry. 

Gillian hated him at that moment so much 
that she dared not speak at all. She hated him 
for his lack of understanding of her, and for his 
violence, and because he was her husband. She 
went over to the dressing-table and looked at 
herself in the mirror. She was surprised that 
her throat did not show much sign of Colin’s 
grasp. She took her powder-puff and began to 
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powder her throat and face; it was only then 
that she realized how she was trembling. Her 
hand was unsteady, she could not powder herself 
properly. She let Colin sob without turning 
round. Presently, he said in a thick voice: 

‘“ How could you do a thing like that ; making 
a fool of me and breaking my heart when you 
know how much I love you? ”’ 

‘You've a queer way of showing it, I must 
say ; and anyway if I loved someone I wouldn’t 
jump to the conclusion that they can’t be trusted, 
Colin. You don’t love me, and I don’t love 
you. I’m sorry you married me. I ought to 
have known at the time that it was wrong, but 
I didn’t understand then what it all meant, I 
didn’t know how disgusting I should find it.” 
She spoke coldly, without emotion. 

““I don’t understand you a bit. You’ve 
changed like anything since I went away. Any- 
way, I shall tell Dad exactly what you say, and 
he'll tell me what to do. You’ve treated me 
pretty rottenly, all this rubbish about going 
away with a man as a friend; well, I simply 
don’t believe it. Men aren’t made like that.” 

‘““ Some are,” she said. She wasn’t going to 
argue about Roger. She wished that she hadn't 
said as much as she had already. She came 
back towards where Colin was standing. He 
looked at her and saw the red marks he had 
made on her neck. 

‘“T’m sorry I did that to you,” he said. 

She knew that he was not sorry. She had 
seen again and again how when he was angry 
he vented his anger on anything he could hurt. 
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‘* All right, don’t let’s talk about it. You’d 
better gonow. There’s nothing further for us to 
talkabout. I’mnot coming back to you, ever. I 
made a mistake and I’m sorry that you were in- 
volved in it, but I’m not going on with the mistake 
now that I know it was one. Good-bye, Colin.”’ 
She opened the door for him and he went away. 

He did not know how to deal with this new 
strength and determination which he found in 
her. She had changed, and Colin put the 
change down to this man Roger Todd with 
whom she admitted having gone away for 
a week-end. She said they hadn’t lived 
together. She must think he was a fool if he 
was going to swallow that. The knowledge that 
he had lost her, and that she was more attractive 
to him than ever, maddened him. He swore to 
himself that he’d get even with this Roger Todd ; 
he’d pay him out for taking Gillian away from 
him. He thought out vindictive schemes all the 
way back to Sussex that night. 

When he had gone, Gillian went to bed. She 
did not know, until the reaction set in, how 
horrible this interview with Colin had been. 
She could not understand how she had ever 
thought he was nice, how she had liked his 
kisses. She wondered whether it would be 
possible later on to get a divorce from him. 
She would talk to Roger about it; no, she 
couldn’t do that now, somehow, because he 
loved her. She would talk to Neil. He would 
advise her what todo. How difficult men were. 
Why did they have to go falling in love with 
you, when all you wanted was their pleasant 
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companionship and friendship. Roger’s declara- 
tion had startled her badly. Supposing Neil 
felt like that too, but that was silly and con- 
ceited. He loved his wife, he had told her so. 

The next time she went out to dinner with 
Neil she asked him what she should do about 
Colin, and whether it would be possible for her 
to divorce him. She told him everything, all 
about going away with Roger too. Neil was 
horrified. He knew that what she told him was 
perfectly true, but he saw what a weapon she 
had put into her husband’s hands, if he wanted 
to use it. Good God, what a mess! She 
might easily find herself divorced by Colin. 
He decided that there was no point in frighten- 
ing her about it, and instead he advised her to 
do nothing at present. 

‘* You see, if your husband doesn’t want to lose 
you, it would cost an awful lot for you to try and 
divorce him. You've no reason to believe that he 
isn’t perfectly faithful to you, have you ? ”’ 

“No, none. Oh, I wish I could get rid of 
him. I wouldn’t even mind being divorced by 
him,”’ she said. 

‘“ Don’t say things like that. You don’t know 
what it’s like, being divorced. I do, it’s hell, and 
for a woman it’stwiceas bad. People talk and sneer 
and you feel all dirty, having to answer a lot of 
intimate questions in a court where strangers are 
listening to every word, listening to personal 
secret things that were meant for one person 
only. Don’t ever say a thing like that again.” 

She was surprised at his violence. She looked 
at his sensitive face and wondered what bitter 
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experience lay behind his vehemence. ‘‘I do, 
it’s hell,’’ he had said!’’ What had the case 
been about, she wondered. Had Margaret been 
the woman in the case, or had he divorced his 
wife ? Neil began to speak of something else, 
then, and they did not refer to the subject 
again, but when he said good night to her in 
the taxi later on he said: 

“You know, my dear, that I shall always be 
your friend, don’t you ?”’ 

She nodded her head and he went on: 

‘““ If you should ever need help about any- 
thing, I want you to remember that.” 

“* I will, and thank you for the lovely evening 
and everything,’ she said, and got out of the 
taxi door which he had opened for her. She 
wondered what he was thinking about when he 
had said that. What a dear he was, and how lucky 
she was to have met him. She went to bed happily, 
determined to do what Neil had told her, and 
forget all about Colin for the time being. 


AFTER Roger had left England, Gillian felt 
very lonely. She missed not going out with him 
in the evenings and at the week-ends. She 
found the time went slowly after she left work, 
and the boarding-house began to get on her 
nerves badly. She was tired of the food and 
tired of the drab people who lived there. She 
began to wonder whether she could afford to 
move to a furnished room. It would be fun 
to have her own room and cook meals there, 
but she thought it might be more expensive. 
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She decided to ask Neil what he thought about 
the idea when she next had dinner with him. 

She dined with Neil again on a gentle May 
night. ‘They had a long and leisurely dinner at 
a French restaurant in Soho. Gillian said : 

‘““T want to get away from where I’m living. 
Do you think it would be a good idea for me 
to move and take a room of my own somewhere ? 
You see, I’d like to cook my own food some- 
times, and besides there’s no privacy at all 
where I am now. I can’t ask friends in or 
anything.’ She stopped and looked at Neil. 

He was frowning and staring down at the table. 

What a funny old thing he is, she thought, as 
she waited for him to answer. 

Neil was thinking hard of what she had said. 
He still feared that her husband might be going 
to take some action against her, over her week- 
end with Roger Todd. As she said, there was 
no privacy in a boarding-house, so that living in 
one would be much safer for her at present. 
And then there was another side to the question 
she had asked him. Supposing she had a room 
of her own, what would it mean? It meant 
possibly, for one thing, that when he took her 
home after dinner together, she would ask him 
in for a cup of tea or coffee or something. And 
he might not have the strength of mind to 
refuse. In fact, even if he did refuse, she 
would perhaps feel hurt if he did so consistently, 
and he would not dare to accept. He knew 
that he was in love with her. He loved Margaret 
too, that was the devil of it. But in quite a 
different way, that was the devil of it, too. 
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Sooner or later, if he was alone with Gillian, 
and the inevitable moment arrived, he would 
give himself away, and he didn’t want to do 
that. He knew that if he did, she would never 
g° out with him again. He could not bear to 
ace the idea of not seeing her any more. He 
knew that she was a very honest person and 
curiously without guile. Once she knew that 
he was in love with her, she would think only 
of Margaret, and she would refuse to see him 
again. She might even give up her work, and 
then he would feel forever guilty. No, she was 
safer in her boarding-house. 

He looked up and met the cool regard of her 
wide blue eyes. He felt that if eyes really 
expressed a person’s soul, then Gillian’s eyes 
showed exactly what she was like. He smiled at 
her and said: 

“No; on the whole, I should stay where you 
are for the present. I’m sure you’d find a room 
of your own was more expensive, and you 
haven’t enough time to cater for yourself 
properly. Wait a little longer.” 

She was rather surprised by his advice. She 
had expected him to agree with her that the 
move would be a good idea. Ah well, that was 
that. It would, after all, save her quite a lot 
of trouble and expense to stay where she was. 
To-morrow she would see about getting that 
frock Mary had told her about. It was second- 
hand, a dream of a thing, according to Mary. 
Her friend, she said, a dress designer, had 
bought it for fifteen guineas, worn it twice, and 
hated the colour on herself. It would only cost 
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badly. She smiled at Neil and said : 

‘“T expect you’re right. I wonder what I’d 
do without all your advice ? ” 

‘“There’d always be someone, my dear, I 
don’t doubt. You bring out the best in people, 
you know.” 

‘“ Not always,” she said. 

He knew that she was thinking of Colin. Again 
the sense of impending disaster made him feel 
heavy with fear, but he could not define why he felt 
like that. It was an instinctive emotion, based, 
so far as he could tell, on no logical reason. 

‘Well, I suppose we ought to be getting along, 
it’s nearly ten,” he said. 

It was two weeks later that Gillian heard 
Roger Todd was dead. Neil told her. One 
Saturday morning when she got to work a 
message came to her that Mr. Rock wanted to 
see her at once in the office. As she walked 
along the passage to his room, she wondered 
what on earth he wanted. Neil never spoke to 
her during working hours. All their appoint- 
ments were made at their meetings together. 
Why was he so early, anyway? He didn't 
generally turn up for another half-hour at 
least ? When she went into the room she saw 
that Neil’s secretary was not in her place, and 
Neil was sitting at his desk with a copy of 
The Times in front of him. He got up and 
came over to her, and took her hand. She was 
afraid suddenly. What was wrong? Was she 
going to be sacked? Neil said: 

‘“ Look here, I’ve got a bit of a shock for you. 
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I wanted to be the one to tell you, that’s why 
I got here early.” 

She knew by the way he was talking, jerkily, 
that he was very nervous. She stood quite still 
and looked at him. She had the curious feeling 
that it was Neil who needed her help rather 
than that she needed his. 

“What is it? You can tell me, I’m ready,” 
she said. 

“It’s about Roger Todd. It’s here in The 
Times,” he said, and went to the desk. He 
brought back the paper and put it into her hands. 
His finger was upon a notice in the obituary 
column. The notice was very short. It an- 
nounced that Roger Todd, aged thirty years, 
had died at sea after an operation. Gillian read 
the notice through twice before she understood 
that Roger was dead. It couldn’t be true, that 
was her first reaction. He had been well and 
strong when she said good-bye to him a few 
weeks ago. There must be a mistake. People 
didn’t die like that. They had to be ill first, as 
her mother had been ill. Why had he needed 
an operation ? Then the words blurred in front 
of her eyes, and she thought, “ I can’t cry now, 
it’ll make my lashes run.”’ She looked up at 
Neil with her eyes held very wide open, and she 
saw him looking pitifully at her through his 
round spectacles. 

““T didn’t want you to hear it just anyhow,” 
he said, as if that was a vital thing. 

“Thanks awfully, Neil. I’m all right,” she 
said. He took the paper from her. 

** ‘Would you like to have the morning off ? ”’ 
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She shook her head and turned tothe door. She 
stood there for a moment, and then she whispered : 

‘“ He was the most decent person I’ve met 
yet.” She opened the door and went out, 
shutting it carefully behind her. 

It took Gillian some time to understand that 
Roger was really dead. He had been such a 
definite personality, such a healthy human 
being, that she found it hard to believe that he 
was dead. The blossoms of early summer were fill- 
ing the parks and squares of London. It was all 
very lovely, but it was incredibly lonely, Gillian 
found. Now that she wouldn’t see Roger any 
more she began to wonder whether, after all, she 
had not been a little in love with him. 

No good thinking about it now, but she 
wished that on that week-end together she had 
been more generous to him. But it wouldn't 
have helped really ; you had to be honest, if 
you liked a person sufficiently. ‘That was es- 
sential, wasn’t it? It was only with people 
you disliked or despised that you could pretend. 
She had been too fond of Roger for that, she had 
cared for him a lot. No, she was glad that she 
had told him the truth. To have misled him 
about how she really felt towards him would 
have been beastly. She wished that she had been 
able to feel differently, to want him the way he 
had wanted her, but she hadn’t been able to. 

Sometimes she wondered whether she was 
made differently from other girls she knew. 
They were always in a state about some man or 
other, at least nearly all the ones she knew were. 
She wondered whether her early marriage to 
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Colin had made her different. Maybe, the 
disillusionment had been too great. She might 
have been too young for the experience with him, 
or perhaps she was just naturally cold. Whatever 
the reason, she knew that she hadn’t been in love 
with Roger, although she had cared for him. 

It was on a Sunday that Gillian thought about 
Roger clearly for the first time. She wished 
that she knew more about how he had died, but 
there was no one she could ask. She walked 
about that morning for a long time in Hyde Park. 
The lilac was bursting into bud, and the tulips 
made a blaze of fierce colour in the beds. She 
saw the fresh leaves on the trees lying like a mist 
of green against the pale sky. It was all ver- 
dant, and fresh, and lovely, it made her feel sad. 
Gillian thought about death, and she wondered 
what it all meant. Why should the young man 
walking along in front of her with the girl in red 
be alive, and Roger be dead ? Why should his 
body be lying somewhere far below the waves, 
weighted down in a canvas bag? It wasn’t fair. 
And then she remembered that she knew 
nothing about his death. Maybe in the end the 
agony of his body had been too great to bear, 
that he had welcomed the end, or maybe he had 
welcomed the end anyway, because he was 
unhappy. The trees blurred before her eyes 
then, and the people walking along the path 
danced up and down hazily. He had been too 
decent, and she had not been able to make him 
happy. She could not help crying a little when 
she thought about that. Then she reminded 
herself that she was being morbid, that she had 
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nothing with which to blame herself. But it 
didn’t make her feel much better to know that. 

It was at the end of June that Gillian received 
the divorce papers from Colin’s solicitors. In 
the papers the names of both Roger Todd and 
Neil Rock were cited as co-respondents. The 
notice was served on her one evening at the 
boarding-house after dinner. Lily, the maid, 
came up to her room to tell her that a young 
man was asking for her, and she had shown him 
into the lounge. He had said that she wouldn’t 
know who he was, and had refused to give his 
name. Gillian had gone down to the lounge 
almost at once. It was empty except for a young 
man in a black suit, who carried a bowler hat in 
one hand and a large envelope in the other. 
The young man darted up from his chair when 
she came towards him. 

‘Are you Mrs. Patch ? ” he asked. 

“Yes,” she answered. He had then pro- 
ceeded to serve her with the divorce papers. 
She had said good night to him, and gone up 
to her room once more and read the contents. 
It was only then that she realized what it all 
implied. Not only Roger was cited as having 
committed misconduct with her, but Neil as 
well. It seemed unbelievable, but the words 
stood out at her from the paper. With Roger, 
with Neil. She shook with anger. How dared 
Colin make such filthy accusations. It was 
damnable. When she was calmer, she began to 
think of what she ought to do. Roger was dead, 
they couldn’t hurt him, but with Neil it was 
different. His wife would be ready to believe 
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what the papers said. She decided to ring Neil 
up, and she went out of the boarding-house and 
walked to Grove End Road and down Lisson 
Grove until she came to Marylebone Road. 
When she reached Baker Street Station, she 
went to a call box to telephone Neil. 

As she had walked along the streets she had 
become more frantic. It wasn’t Roger who 
mattered, it was Neil. Wasn’t there something 
she could do to stop this awful injustice. 
Couldn’t she somehow take all the blame herself ? 
How could Colin be so cruel ? He knew as well 
as she did that she had done nothing wrong. 
He was simply getting his own back, because she 
would not live with him. Why hadn’t she 
known that he was like that, why had she been 
such a fool as to marry him? She must let Neil 
know at once what had happened. It happened 
that Margaret Rock was out that evening, and Neil 
answered the telephone when Gillian called his 
number. When she heard his voice she was so 
relieved that for a moment she could not speak. 
Then she told him that she must see him at once, 
and he found out where she was telephoning from 
and said she should wait there till he came. 

When she told him what had happened Neil 
was stunned. Then he was angry, then, finally, 
he realized what it was going to be like for his 
wife and for Gillian. He told her not to worry, 
that, so far as he was concerned, the accusation 
was a farce, and that he would fight the case tooth 
and nail. Hetold her that he would give her the 
name of a good solicitor to consult the next day, 
and that she was to remember that, as she was 
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innocent, she had nothing to fear. But in his 
heart he was desperately afraid. He knew that 
Margaret would suspect him of having had an affair 
with Gillian, and that, in any case, Gillian was 
going to find it hard to refute her husband’s alleg- 
ations about Roger Todd now that he was dead. 

Gillian never forgot the next few weeks. She 
consulted the solicitor to whom Neil sent her. 
She found that he was a young man and capable. 
He was very kind to her. She explained to him 
that she had no money at all with which to fight 
the case. It never once occurred to her to 
appeal to her father for help. She also told 
him frankly that she so disliked her husband 
now, that, even if she had the money, she would 
rather be divorced by Colin and thus get rid of 
him. About Roger she had no feelings of com- 
punction. Nothing that happened now could 
hurt him, and she knew that he had no relatives 
who would feel he had disgraced them. 

About Neil Rock it was different. The soli- 
citor in the end agreed with her that so far as 
the case of Roger T’odd was concerned he 
should not defend it, but in the case of Neil Rock 
she should deny the charges in the hope that he 
would be dismissed from the case. He didn’t 
think that she could fail to win on that count. 
He tried to persuade her to fight the whole case, 
but she refused definitely to do so. Neil had 
told her that he would pay all the costs for her, 
but while she was willing to let him, so far as 
his part in the case was concerned, that was all. 

The day after the announcement of the case 
was made in the London Gazette, Gillian got a 
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letter from Neil. He told her that after a terrible 
scene with his wife she had accepted his word 
that there had been only friendship between 
Gillian and himself. At first she had demanded 
that Gillian should leave the firm at once, but 
he had made her see that it would only weaken 
his case if she insisted. She had seen the 
significance of his argument, so until after the 
proceedings were over she should continue her 
employment at Rock’s. After that, they would 
discuss what was to be done. He reminded 
her once more of his friendship, and begged her 
pardon for having been one of the causes of her 
present situation. She did not see him again 
alone until the case was over. But sometimes 
she saw him as he went about the premises, and 
she noticed that he looked thinner and older. 
Once or twice, on a Thursday, she passed Mrs. 
Rock in the show rooms, and the dislike which 
showed in the woman’s face was so great that 
she was appalled. The staff were kind to her. 
She was well-liked, and they all agreed that the 
case was a rotten shame. Curiously enough, 
none of them believed that she had had an 
affair with Neil Rock, and their chief reason for 
this belief was that she was still employed by 
the firm. Neil would have given a great deal 
to have been able to make Gillian defend the 
case against herself on all the counts. He knew 
that she was completely ignorant of what the 
stigma of being the guilty party in a divorce case 
was going to mean. But he had seen her 
solicitor, the young man was a personal friend of 
his, and had learned that she was adamant in 
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the matter. Her only concern, he told Neil, 
was to get rid of her husband and to see that 
Neil was vindicated. The cost of what she was 
doing to herself she seemed to ignore completely. 

Gillian had to attend the court when the case 
was heard, for Neil’s counsel wanted her as a 
witness. She was alone in the long gallery of 
the Law Courts when she saw Colin. He was 
with his father, a tall red-faced man. She had 
the satisfaction of seeing the old man try to avoid 
her gaze, and Colin get white, as she stared at both 
of them deliberately, as if she was seeing some rather 
unpleasant objects for the firsttime. Thescorn she 
felt for Colin was something almost violent, and yet 
she was sorry for him, too. It wasn’t a pleasant 
thing to know that the man you had been very 
fond of, and to whom you had given your body 
in marriage, was a complete cad. She couldn't 
help feeling just a little ashamed for him. 

The case was over quickly. To Gillian most 
of it had seemed to be gabble, gabble, gabble, 
on the part of witnesses. She didn’t trouble to 
listen very hard about the evidence which con- 
cerned herself and Roger, but she took great 
notice of that which dealt with her supposed 
relations with Neil. Early on, Neil was dis- 
missed from the case. The judge said that, in 
his opinion, he should never have been cited. 
He awarded him costs. The judge had looked 
at Gillian, as she gave her evidence, over the top 
of his glasses. He was a very shrewd old man 
with a wide experience of human beings, and he 
believed her when she said on oath that she had 
never been intimate with Neil Rock. He formed 
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the opinion that her only reason for not defending 
the case so far as the second co-respondent was 
concerned, was her wish to be free from her 
husband. He regarded Colin Patch closely when 
he gave his evidence, and on the whole—although 
the girl ought to be well spanked for letting the case 
go against her—well, human nature being like 
that, he couldn’t really blame her. He gave Colin 
a lecture on his treatment of his young wife, 
which, he said, had no doubt contributed to her 
conduct. He had to grant Colin his divorce, but 
the unfairness rankled in the judge’s mind. 

Gillian left the court feeling that what she 
needed was a carbolic bath. But she was free, 
free. No one could take that divine feeling of 
relief from her. She saw Neil and Margaret 
as they got in a taxi together after the case was 
over. She walked down the Strand feeling as if 
it was a special holiday. She was free, forever, of 
Colin. She felt that she must celebrate the occasion 
somehow. The fact that Roger had been made a 
scapegoat did not worry her. She knew thatif he 
had been alive he would gladly have done her the 
service he had performed for her to-day. Well, 
it was over, what would happen next ? 

Sitting at her lunch, she decided that Margaret 
would now insist on her dismissal. She wouldn't 
wait for that, she would write at once and resign, 
saving Neil the discomfort of having to sack her. 
What a dear he was. She hoped that he would 
not have to pay too dearly for what had ~_ 
ee She smiled to herself. How guilty he 

ad looked in the witness box. But that old 
judge had understood. He had been kind and 
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courteous to her in his questions, and the way he 
had refused to allow Colin’s counsel to bully her. 
Well, it was over, thank goodness, and once more 
life lay before her, uncomplicated, and full of hope. 
She wondered what her next job would be. 

She did not go back again to Rock’s. Her 
letter of resignation was accepted, and with the 
accompanying note was two weeks’ pay. ‘The 
fact that she had seven pounds in the world, 
and no work, did not cause Gillian any appre- 
hension. Seven pounds seemed quite a nice 
sum to have, and she was sure to get another 
job at once. For a week she answered adver- 
tisements, and went in and out of likely houses, 
but she did not get a job. And then, when she 
was beginning to feel afraid, she had a letter 
from Neil asking her to have dinner with him. 
He said that his wife knew he was inviting her. 
So Gillian dined with him at Les Gourmets, 
where they had often been before. At first she 
would not let him know that she had failed to 
get other work, but presently Neil said : 

“Look here, Gillian, you might just as well 
tell me the truth now as later. I know you 
haven’t found a job, or you'd be full of it.” 

“But I shall, Neil, after all I’ve only been 
looking for one for a week.” 

Neil shook his head, and his voice was serious 
when he spoke. 

“You see, I feel completely responsible for 
what has happened. I ought to have foreseen 
that if Margaret discovered that we knew one 
another, then you would lose your work. I did 
foresee it. I thought some time ago that this 
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might happen. The divorce business hasn’t made 
any real difference. It’s the fact of our friendshi 
that’s brought about your dismissal. I knew it 
might happen, but I wastooselfish. I didn’t want 
to give up our relationship which I’ve found very 
pleasant indeed. So I let things drift along.”’ 

She was sorry that Neil was upset, she wassorry, 
too, that they wouldn’t be able to see each other 
again. He had beena very delightful companion. 

““ Don’t blame yourself, Neil. Think of all 
the nice dinners we’ve had together. It’s been 
worth while so far as I’m concerned.”’ 

‘* You would take it like that, my dear. Now 
let’s be practical. I’ve been wondering what 
would be the best thing for you to do.”’ 

““T don’t know about anything except how to 
wear clothes,”’ she said. 

‘“ How would you like to run a tea shop of 
your own ?”’ 

“TI don’t know anything about it. I’ve never 
even done ordinary housekeeping. Why?” 

“Well, as a matter of fact, there’s a man 
I lent some money to once. He used it to buy 
his wife a tea-shop just off Ludgate Circus. 
His wife’s gone off with another man now, and, 
as he can’t pay me the money back, I said I’d 
take the place off his hands instead. If you like 
to have it, you can.”’ 

She didn’t answer him because his generosity 
amazed her too much. 

‘* But Neil, you can’t go about giving tea shops 
away to people,”’ she said. 

‘Tm not giving tea shops away to people. 
I’m asking you if you will take this one. It 
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would make me feel a little less guilty about 
you, if you would.” 

She put her hand out to him suddenly across 
the table and touched his fingers. 

‘You are a dear person, but d’you think I’d 
be abletorunit? I don’t know a thing about it.” 

“‘ There’s a woman there already who’s been 
doing the cooking, and runningit fora month. She 
seems to know all about the catering trade. What 
the place really needs is someone with personality. 
You've got that, Gillian. Please take it on.”’ 

She knew that she was going to accept his 
offer. At least, it would be a job. 

“All right, but Tl want to pay you back, 
Neil. I couldn’t just go accepting a thing like 
that as a present.” 

“You can pay me back some time, years 
ahead. You’re not going to make much of a 
living out of it at first. I’ve been into the 
figures. It needs working up. If you get three 
pounds a week out of it after you’ve paid your 
overheads, you'll be lucky. It needs a lot of 
working up. But you'll make it pay, if you 
don’t mind hard work and long hours.”’ 

““TIl work hard; besides, it’ll be my own 
business. Oh, Neil, I am so grateful to you. 
I’ve brought you a lot of pain and worry, and 
in return you do a thing like this for me. I 
can’t even begin to say thank you properly.” 

She was moved by his generosity. He had 
never once asked her for anything, all the time 
she had known him. He had been content 
simply with her companionship. He was an 
amazing kind of man, she thought. He was 
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smiling at her now. He felt happier because 
she had agreed to let him help her. 

““ I’m awfully glad you’re going to take the 
place on, Gillian. It will be rather a comfort 
to know where you are. About having caused 
me worry, that’s all rot. Dve enjoyed our 
friendship enormously. I’m going to miss it 
badly, although I’ve already had a taste of what 
it'll be like without you in the past few months. 
I think that was the part of it all I resented 
most, not being able to take you out to dinner. 
Never mind, perhaps some day we can be 
friends again. I'll write to Cargill and send 
him the deeds and things about the shop. 
He’ll get in touch with you about it all. He’s 
a decent chap, you've learned that by now, you 
can trust him, Gillian. By the way it’s called 
the Dragon Tea Shop, God knows why.” 

Gillian began to feel excited about it all, and 
by the time she was in the taxi on her way 
back to St. John’s Wood with Neil, she was 
talking eagerly about the future. Before the 
taxi stopped at the boarding house, he asked 
her if he might kiss her good-bye just for that 
once. She put her arms around him, and held 
up her mouth to him. She felt very sorry for 
Neil. He kissed her closely, but the thought 
flashed through her mind that he must be old, 
for his lips felt like tissue paper somehow. She 
felt mean to have thought such a thing, and to 
make up for it she kissed him once more. Neil 
had not expected that second kiss, and she 
missed his lips and her kiss slid off on his chin. 
The taxi stopped; Neil got out to open the 
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door for her. He said good-bye quietly, and 
she never knew how much he had been 1n love 
with her. 

*% % + 


A COLD wind was blowing along the street as 
Gillian went one morning to the Dragon Tea 
Shop. Cargill, the solicitor who had advised 
her over her divorce, met her at the door. ‘The 
tea shop consisted of a long narrow room, with 
tables on each side and a passage between them. 
At the end it branched out into a wide space. 
Gillian saw all sorts of possibilities about the 
place when she walked down the central way 
with Cargill. She saw how a_ snack-bar 
could be put at the end of the room, and, how, 
if the walls were painted some fresh pale colour 
instead of being covered, as they now were, with 
a dark red paper embossed with tarnished gold 
dragons, the rooms might be quite light and 
pleasant-looking. 

Cargill watched her expressive face. He found 
her a charming person. He had come to like 
her during his contact with her over the divorce 
proceedings, and he was glad that he was still 
in a position to advise her. He continued to 
think that she had been incredibly rash over 
her divorce, but he could understand her wish 
to be free of her husband even at such a cost 
to herself. He was delighted to know that she 
was to become the owner of the Dragon Tea 
Rooms, and he asked her to regard him as a 
friend in the future, and to ask his advice in 
that capacity any time she wished to. Gillian 
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was always surprised when people were kind 
to her, and she was at once extremely grateful 
to him. 

It was barely ten o’clock when they reached 
the tea shop. A fat, untidy-looking girl was 
washing the floor in a slip-shod way when they 
entered. When Cargill asked her if Mrs. John 
was about, she gave an adenoidal sniff and said 
that she’d go and see. Mrs. John came through 
the door which led out of the end of the room, 
followed by the untidy girl. She was a tall, 
thin woman, with very dark eyes and a harassed, 
nervy-looking face. Cargill introduced Gillian 
to her, and they shook hands. Mrs. John asked 
if she might go back to the kitchen for a moment 
as she had some cakes to put in the oven, and 
she was afraid they wouldn’t be ready if she left 
them another minute. 

Then Cargill told Gillian that he didn’t think 
there was any point in his waiting any longer, 
and that she’d probably find out more of what 
she wanted to know from Mrs. John, if they 
were alone. He had shaken hands and left her. 
The untidy girl had picked up her pail of dirty 
water, and gone outside to wash the step. Gillian 
thought how cold her hands must be in the icy 
wind outside. Then she began to walk about 
the place while she waited for Mrs. John to 
come back. While she moved about she won- 
dered what sort of people came there. Neil 
had spoken about journalists, and commercial 
travellers, and men who worked in the City. 
What would they all be like? It occurred to 
her then that really she had met very few men 
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in her life as yet. Mrs. John came back from 
the kitchen. Gillian said: 

‘““ I do hope we make a success here together, 
Mrs. John.” 

The other woman looked at her, and all her 
preconceived ideas of this new owner shattered 
within her mind. She had.expected that this 
Mrs. Patch would be a hard, experienced 
woman, the type who had learned to seize every 
advantage from life, and instead she saw a girl 
with wide blue eyes—yes, innocent eyes, too— 
and a sweet expression on her face. She looked 
ridiculously young, her hair was certainly not 
dyed, even if it was such a bright golden colour. 
Maybe she had had a raw deal. Most men 
were beasts anyway. Mrs. John was confused by 
her rapid change of thought, and she said bluntly : 

‘* T didn’t suppose you’d want to keep me here.”’ 

Gillian put her hand on Mrs. John’s arm and 
said, ‘‘ You didn’t think I’d want to keep you ? 
But how could I manage without you? I don’t 
know a thing about running a tea shop. You’re 
not going to leave me, are you? Oh, please 
don’t do that.” 

‘No, no, of course not, Mrs. Patch; but 
generally when a new owner comes they bring 
staff of their own, or know someone who wants 
a job. I thought you’d be certain to make a 
change.”’ 

" What, after you've been running the place 
on your own the way you have? That would 
be a nice trick,’ Gillian said. 

‘This is a business,’ the other answered, 
and she frowned a little, because she didn’t 
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believe that what she had just heard Mrs. Patch 
say could be true. People didn’t think about 
this or that being unfair to someone else they’d 
never seen. She added : 

*“* I’m glad you want me to carry on, I’m sure. 
I’ve done my best, but the takings have dropped 
a lot since Mrs. Grey left. You see, the custo- 
mers liked chatting to her when they came in, and 
I’m no good at making talk, like she was. But 
now you’ve come, maybe it will be different. It’ll 
soon get talked around that you’re here. I expect 
you ll want to look over the place, Mrs. Patch.”’ 

“Tt can wait, if you’re busy. I don’t want 
to hold you up in your work.” 

The untidy girl had come in and was gaping 
at Gillian ; at the same time she was smearing 
a damp cloth over the tables. Mrs. John turned 
to the girl and snapped : 

‘“‘ Florrie, how many times have I told you 
to use one water for the floor, and another for 
the tables ? ”’ 

‘I forgot,’’ she answered sullenly, picked up 
the pail of dirty water and slouched out of the 
room. Gillian heard the sound of water rushing 
out of a tap near by. She made up her mind 
that Florrie must go. Gillian hated dirt. She 
was not particularly tidy herself, but she had a 
horror of anything that was not scrupulously clean. 

She went with Mrs. John to look over the 
place. The kitchen was big and dark, although 
there was a cased look about every- 
thing. The plain egg-blue crockery stacked on 
shelves on the wall looked pleasant. In her 
mind Gillan saw it against the pale cream 
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colour with which she intended to have the place 
decorated. She asked Mrs. John if she knew 
of an inexpensive decorator, as she wanted a 
few alterations made. Mrs. John told her that 
one of the young men who was a partner in a 
small firm in the district would probably come 
in for his lunch. She said he was a regular 
customer. Mr. King his name was, she added, 
of King and Jones. Then Gillian looked 
over everything, the cupboard where the linen 
was kept, the drawers in which the cutlery lay 
in neat little heaps, spoons, forks and knives, 
the larder, the big ice safe, the glass cupboard 
and finally the cash register. Mrs. John showed 
her how this worked, and particularly made her 
understand how to register a “‘ no sale.’’ She 
said that it was most important to know that, 
because of giving change for customers who 
wanted a shilling for the cigarette machine. It 
all sounded very complicated to Gillian, but she 
hoped that she’d get to understand how it 
worked. And besides all these details Mrs. 
John tried to explain to her other ways in which 
you effected economies. How, for instance, you 
roasted your joint one afternoon, and let it get 
cold and then cut it when it was cold and heated 
the slices up again. She said that by doing that 
you could make a roast go a quarter as far again. 

‘“ But does it taste so nice : ”’ Gillian asked. 

“I don’t know, they seem to like it all night, 
and anyway to make a three-course lunch pay 
for one and sixpence, you’ve got to.” 

‘IT don’t see how you make it pay anyway. 
It sounds awfully cheap.”’ 

K 
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“Well, it’s a question of buying cheaply, and 
knowing who you’re buying from. I give them 
soup, that’s easy, a few bones, and left overs, 
and onions. ‘Then the choice of fish, or entrée, 
and a sweet, or cheese and coffee. It shows a 
profit. Of course, on the home-made stuff, the 
cakes and scones and things, there’s a decent 
profit. You'll get the hang of it very quickly, 
Mrs. Patch,’”’ Mrs. John said. 

“IT wish I could think so. It all sounds 
terribly complicated and professional to me,’’ 
she answered. 

Then Mrs. John said she must go and look 
at her ragout, and she showed Gillian where 
the account books were kept, in the drawer of 
the little desk by the door. She also told her 
that the waitress, Gladys, would be along any 
moment. She had had to go to the dentist to 
have a tooth out, that was why she was not yet 
in. So Gillian went behind the little desk and 
sat down upon the chair there. She opened 
the books and tried to understand what the 
columns of figures meant. She felt hopelessly 
lost, and wished she had tried harder at arith- 
metic when she was at school. ‘That made her 
think of her first day at school, which had been 
like her first day at Rock’s, and now this was 
the same feeling. Perhaps life was always like 
that. Each new job you undertook was full of 
unfamiliar detail that made you feel muddled, 
and you could not see the pattern as a whole. 
She supposed that when the strangeness wore 
off, she would find it wasn’t all frightening and 
difficult, as it now seemed. She was glad that 
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Mrs. John was there to help her. She seemed a 
decent sort, even if her manner was so abrupt 
that it made Gillian jump. 

The door opened, and a pert girl, dressed in 
green, came into the shop. She gave Gillian a 
quick stare, and then went past the desk towards 
the kitchen. It must be Gladys, Gillian decided. 
The girl walked with a sway of her hips down 
the room, when she came to the glass that was 
hung on the wall at the other end, she stopped 
a second to look at her reflection, and then gave a 
twitch to her hat. She looked a neat girl, 
Gillian thought—an advance on Florrie, anyway. 
Presently she could hear the far-off murmur of 
voices from the kitchen. Gladys and Mrs. John, 
and maybe Florrie too, were discussing her. 
She smiled to herself. Let them. 

The door opened again. A young man came 
into the tea shop violently. He wore a bowler 
hat and a heavy frieze overcoat. He was carry- 
ing an attaché case which caught in the door 
as it swung behind him. He said something 
under his breath, and then saw Gillian. He 
took off his hat and muttered : 

‘““ Good morning. Perishing cold to-day.” 

‘Yes,’ she agreed. He looked quite a nice 
young man, with red hair and bright blue eyes. 
She wondered what she ought to do, and 
decided to find Mrs. John. She walked slowly 
along the room towards the rear door; she 
walked slowly, because she wanted to run the 
distance. But no one must know how shy she 
felt, especially the young man whose regard was 
upon her. She met Gladys at the door. The 
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girl was wearing a dull red overall and her face 
was heavily powdered. 

‘* T thought I heard the door, Madam,” she said. 

“Yes, a customer’s just come in,” she answered, 
and went on through the door. She could hear 
Gladys’s high-heeled shoes tapping along the 
floor, and her high, over-refined voice said : 

“Good morning, Mr. Pomeroy. ‘The usual ? 
Yes, it is awful weather. Really, the winter 
gets worse each year I think. Seasonable, the 
papers call it ; I’d like to call it a much stronger 
word than that. What? Yes, you'll see her soon, 
I shouldn’t wonder.” ‘Then there was silence 
except for the repeated tapping of those high heels 
again. Gillian took a deep breath and walked 
through the door. Gladys passed her and she 
heard her shrill voice calling to Mrs. John : 

‘““A large white, please.” Almost before 
Gillian had seated herself again at the desk, 
Gladys was back in the room, carrying a tray 
with the young man’s order upon it. Gillian 
admired the deft way she moved with it. Then 
she thought, now this is ridiculous, I must get 
over feeling shy. She glanced at the young 
man who was stirring his coffee, at the same 
time looking through a little note-book on the 
table in front of him. Gladys was laying one 
of the tables at the other end of the room with 
cutlery. Gillian left the desk and went up to 
the young man. 

“Is that coffee all right ?”’ she asked. Mr. 
Pomeroy jumped violently, almost upsetting the 


cup. 
f Why, yes, it’s allright, thanks. It’s the same 
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as usual, that is.’”’ His voice was embarrassed. 
Gillian felt at ease now that she had begun. 

‘““T asked, because I’ve just taken this place 
over, and I must find out things for myself— 
I mean, whether the customers are satisfied, and 
all that.” 

The young man got up from his seat; she 
saw that he had a very pleasant smile. 

‘You'll be Mrs. Patch,” he said. 

She nodded and didn’t ask him how he knew, 
because she understood that Gladys must have 
told him. He thought, I don’t care whether 
you've been divorced or not. You’re damned 
pretty, anyway. 

‘Yes, I’m Mrs. Patch,” Gillian told him. 

‘“T come here most mornings. It’s quiet at 
this time, and I can run through my orders and 
get them straight before I have lunch. I have 
to’phone the trade department at half-past two.”’ 

She wondered what he was talking about. 
‘* Perhaps you travel for some firm ? ”’ she asked. 

He looked surprised at her question. ‘* Why, 
yes, that’s it; for Hitch & Hitch, the printers, 
y know.” 

‘’ Oh, yes.” 

‘““ Any time you want something done reason- 
ably, let me know. I'llsee to it for you,”’ he said. 

“Thanks awfully! I shall. I haven’t had 
time to look into things yet, but I’m sure [’ll 
want menus and things done. These ones with 
the dragons are ghastly. But perhaps it would 
be too small an order ? ”’ 

‘““ No, doesn’t matter how small the order 1s. 
Give a low quote to you, too, as you’re trade,” 
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he said, and hoped she wouldn’t find out that 
his firm had printed the menus she thought 
were ghastly. They were, of course, but Mrs. 
Grey had wanted them like that. 

““T mustn’t take up your time now. You'll 
want to check your orders,”’ she said, and smiled 
at him before she went back to her desk. Mr. 
Pomeroy thought that she was a very nice girl, 
and he betted she’d had a lot of bad luck over 
that divorce. She didn’t look the kind to be 
divorced. He remembered now, reading the 
report in the paper, and how the judge had 
ticked the husband off. Judges knew what they 
were doing, he supposed. 

Gillian was careful to memorise the young 
man’s name—Pomeroy, Gladys had called him. 
She was glad that it was an easy name to 
remember. She heard the clock on the wall over 
her head strike. She counted the harsh strokes 
automatically ; it couldn’t be twelve o’clock 
already. She looked at the watch on her wrist ; 
it said nine o’clock. She must have forgotten 
to wind it last night. She did so now. The 
door opened again, a cold draught of air blew 
into the shop. A man came in. He looked 
about sixty years of age, she decided. His face 
was clean-shaven, but very lined. When he took 
off his hat she saw that his hair was white. He 
was wearing a well-cut overcoat that looked 
expensive, and held in his hand a stick with 
a heavily gold-banded handle. He stared at 
Gillian, and she disliked the quality of his 
regard. Mr. Pomeroy looked up from his note- 
book and called out : 
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‘ Hello, Stevens!’ The old man said ‘‘ good 
morning ”’ briefly, hung up his hat and coat upon 
the coat-rack by the door. He sat down at a 
table and called out : 

‘* Hi, Gladys, give me a Bovril, I’m frozen ! ”’ 
The girl nodded to him with a toss of her head, 
and disappeared through the door leading to the 
kitchen. Gillian thought they’re too familiar with 
her. I don’t quite know what it is, but they are. 
I’ll have a talk with Mrs. John about her later. 

By one o’clock there were fifteen men having 
lunch and two girls amongst them, who sat 
together at a table and giggled foolishly. They 
made Gillian feel ashamed. She realized by 
that time that Gladys was a very efficient 
waitress, and the customers obviously liked her. 
Gillian forced herself not to feel embarrassed 
when she met the glances of first one man and 
then another. After all, she thought, they can’t 
help wanting to have a look at me on my first 
day here. She tried to look as if she was 
absorbed in the account book in front of her. 
She wished that she could leave the desk and 
escape to the kitchen, but she knew she must 
be ready to take the customers’ bills. She felt 
suddenly that her nose must need powdering, 
and she took her mirror from her handbag and 
looked at herself. Yes, it did. The familiar 
action of powdering her face gave her back her 
self-confidence. After all, the place belonged to 
her. She had just put away her flap-jack when 
Mr. Stevens came up to the desk, and put his 
check down, together with a ten-shilling note. 
While Gillian tried to manipulate the cash 
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register she felt his regard upon her. She was 
convinced that he had got the necessary change 
in his pocket. 

‘** New to this ? ”’ he asked, and his voice was 
not unpleasant. 

“Yes, a little. I only took over this place 
to-day,” she said. 

‘* Not a bad little business if it’s run properly. 
My name’s Stevens. Come here most days ; 
don’t like a heavy lunch. My office is just two 
minutes’ away ; this is handy for me.”’ 

‘TJ hope you found your lunch all right ? ”’ 

** What, oh, yes! I’m not one to notice much 
what I eat as a rule,’ he said. And Gillian 
thought—no, because whisky’s what you live 
on, and wondered at her thought. She gave 
him his change; he counted it carefully, as if 
he thought she might try to give him too little, 
Gillian reflected angrily. 

“Give me twenty Gold Flake, please, my 
dear,”’ he said, and pushed a shilling across the 
desk. She put it into the machine that was 
fastened to the wall behind her desk. She was 
perfectly well aware that his eyes were following 
the lines of her breast as she had to lean back 
to get the cigarettes. 

‘* Ever been in this line of business before ? ”’ 
he asked. 

She shook her head. His questions irritated 
her. She knew that he was only making con- 
versation, because he wanted to prolong his talk 
with her. Then she told herself that she was 
being silly. It was the main part of her job to 
talk to customers whether she liked the look of 
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them or not; that was what she was here for. 
But she was glad that Mr. Pomeroy came up to 
the desk at that moment. 

** How’s business, Steve ?”’ he asked the old 
man. At once the other looked gloomy as he 
answered : 

“Oh, so-so. Too many new buildings being 
run up in the City, that’s the trouble. Half of 
them are empty, and half the old ones, too. 
What the fellows who’ve sunk their capital in 
building offices expect, I’m sure I don’t know. 
But they won’t pa money out of it, I do know 
that. There were more than enough of offices 
in the old days. Never noticed a _ shortage 
myself, and I’ve been in the estate business for 
nearly forty years. Mad, mad, that’s what it is ! 
Well, good morning! See you to-morrow,” he 
said to Gillian, collected his hat, coat and stick, 
and went out of the shop. Gillian handed Mr. 
Pomeroy his change ; at the same time they both 
laughed suddenly. 

‘* He’s not a bad old boy, really, so long as 
you keep him off his love life ; once let him get 
started on that and he’s the world’s biggest 
bore,’ Mr. Pomeroy said. 

‘ T’ll remember,” Gillian answered, smiling at 
him as he left the desk. 

By half-past two the place was empty, and 
only a hot, stale smell of food still hung upon the 
air. Mrs. John came slowly along the central 
passage, her face, Gillian noticed, was white and 
exhausted-looking. She came up to the cash 
desk and said in a flat voice : 

‘You must be hungry, Mrs. Patch.” 
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‘“Why, you know, I believe I am. I’d love 
some of that stew. The smell of it has been 
sending me frantic.” 

Mrs. John called to Gladys : 

‘“* Bring Mrs. Patch a portion of stew; then 
you'd better have your own dinner. Take what 
you want from the oven.” 

‘“* Won’t you join me, and have your own, too ? 
There are all sorts of things I want to ask you 
about,’ Gillian said. Mrs. John nodded, and 
called out again : 

‘“‘ And bring a bit of plaice at the same time, 
Gladys, please ! ”’ 

Presently the two of them were sitting at a 
table farthest from the entrance. Gillian noticed 
that Mrs. John only ate a part of the small portion 
of fish upon her plate. She herself could have 
eaten twice the helping of stew she had ordered. 

Mrs. John said : 

‘Would you mind, Mrs. Patch, if I sent 
Florrie out for a bottle of Guinness ? ”’ 

‘““ Good gracious, no! why should I mind ? ” 
Gillian said. 

‘‘ IT don’t seem to want my food after I’ve been 
cooking it all day, and the stout nourishes me,”’ 
she explained. So Florrie was sent out to the 
Crown, and Gillian had a port at Mrs. John’s 
suggestion, because she was afraid that other- 
wise it would look as if she didn’t approve of 
Mrs. John’s stout. 

In less than a week Gillian felt that she 
had never done anything else except run the 
Dragon tea-shop. She got there at half-past 
ten, and stayed there until the last customer 
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left, sometimes as late as eight. Certain 
customers emerged as individuals. There was 
Tom Pomeroy, and Stevens, who was generally 
called Steve. Then there was Peter Colt, a young 
man who worked on some evening paper, and 
Edward Smithers, from a brokerage firm, known 
as Ted. And there was a girl, Regina Trout, 
who was a buyer for a wholesale draper in the 
City. Within a few days they were all calling 
Gillian by her Christian name. She didn’t quite 
know how it had happened, only these people 
didn’t seem like customers any more; she felt 
that she knew them as people. They liked her 
—she knew they liked her—and that made her 
feel in a way as if she wasn’t letting Neil down. 
These special customers came every day, and they 
mostly came more than once ; at eleven for a cup 
of coffee ; for lunch, and again when they’d finished 
work for the day, before they went home. 

She liked Peter Colt. He was dark, good- 
looking, and had a wife and small child. Then 
there was the red-headed Tom Pomeroy, who 
wasn’t married yet, but had a girl who was 
dificult, apparently. Another regular customer 
was Edward Smithers, a small man, older than 
the others, who was also married. Sometimes 
they all sat at the same table. Gillian sat with 
them part of the time, or sometimes she sat 
alone with one or the other, and they talked 
while she listened, or seemed to listen. 

On a Monday, three weeks after she had 
taken over the tea-shop, she was sitting with 
Tom Pomeroy while he was having his morning 
cup of coffee. 
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‘* Did you have a nice week-end, Tom ? ”’ she 
asked. 

“No, I didn’t. That girl I told you about let 
me down badly on Saturday. She was supposed 
to come out to dinner with me, and at the last 
moment she telephoned to me to say she 
couldn’t come. What d’you think of that?”’ 

“* Hard luck,” Gillian said. He pulled out his 
cigarette-case, and offered it to her before he 
took one from it himself. 

‘“ It was worse than that,” he told her, as he 
lit the cigarette she had taken, ‘“ you see, I 
could have had an afternoon’s golf with my 
brother, but I refused his invitation because I 
knew he’d be hurt if I didn’t go back and have 
dinner with him, and his wife afterwards. So 
I got nicely landed.”’ 

‘You should have come along and seen me.” 

‘J did think about it, but I thought you’d be 
closed because it was Saturday.” 

‘““ No, the place was open. You see, I had a 
lot of business to catch up with.” 

“IT wish I'd known. Anyway, I’m not going 
to be made a fool of any longer by that wench. 
It'll be a long time before I invite her out to 
dinner again,”’ he said, and Gillian was surprised 
that he could look so sulky. 

‘I’m having the place redecorated next week- 
end. It’s so dark now,” she said. He wanted 
to know all about it, the colours she had chosen, 
and the firm who were doing the job. Before 
she left him he asked : 

‘““T say, would you come out to dinner with 
me one night next week ? ”’ 
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Gillian was surprised, but she accepted his 
invitation. She wondered whether his request 
was due to pique with his girl friend who had 
let him down. Well, there was no reason why she 
shouldn’t go, and he seemed quite nice. Achange 
from the Dragon meals would be pleasant. 

Steve came in that evening at seven o’clock. 
He was a little tight. He was talking in rather 
a rambling way about some girl who was treating 
him badly. Gzullian was sympathetic, but vague. 
She wanted to have a talk with Mrs. John before 
they closed. By and by the man left, and she 
shut the door behind him, and let down the 
catch, so that it could no longer be opened. 
Mrs. John came through the door from the 
kitchen. She was dressed ready to leave. 

‘Can you stay a moment or two, Mrs. John? 
There are several things I wanted to ask your 
advice about.”’ | 

‘* Of course.” 

‘* What about something to drink? Is Florrie 
still here ?”’ 

‘Yes, Mrs. Patch.” 

‘Then ask her to go the the Crown. What 
will you have, Mrs. John ?”’ 

‘“ A Guinness for me, please. It’s kind of 
you, I’m sure.” Florrie was sent out for the 
Guinness, and a gin and tonic for Gillian. She 
was surprised at herself for finding a drink or 
two during the course of the day was now usual. 
Sometimes she had a sherry before lunch with 
one of the customers, or a gin and vermouth 
with another, when they dropped in after work. 
She missed it when she didn’t have it. Perhaps, 
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she thought, 1t was because she had to see and listen 
to so many people during the day, and it made 
her tired. Florrie brought the drinks back, gave 
Gillian her change, and went back to the kitchen. 

‘““T’ve been wanting to talk to you. There’s 
so little time during the day. How d’you think 
things are going ? ”’ 

‘* Very well. You’ve done wonders already in 
these few weeks. We served twenty more lunches 
last week than the week before, and Gladys tells 
me that she’s seen a lot of the old customers 
back who haven’t been in for a long time.” 

‘Tm glad; I don’t see why we shouldn’t 
keep them once they return.” 

“You'll keep them all right, Mrs. Patch. 
You get on with them, and talk to them. Men 
are all alike ; they want to feel that their personal 
affairs are the only important thing in the world, 
and if you can make them think that you believe 
it, they'll come here.” 

‘* Now, what about that girl, Florrie ? I don’t 
think she’s very thorough in her work.”’ 

‘‘ She’s not; she’s a slut, but she’s honest, 
and she’s willing. Good girls are hard to get.”’ 

‘Well, you talk to her, Mrs. John. ‘Tell her 
she’ll have to do better if she wants to stay. 
She leaves smears on everything. I must have 
spotless crockery here. Give her a talking to.” 

“Yes, I will, but it won’t do much good. 
She’s not got much brain, that’s what’s the matter 
with her. Never lets her head save her feet.”’ 

It occurred to Gillian that if Florrie had brain 
it was unlikely that she’d be doing the job she 
was. They went on discussing the tea-shop 
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affairs. Gillian was surprised at how much Mrs. 
John seemed to know about the customers. 
Next they discussed Gladys. Gillian had altered 
her opinion about the waitress. She was capable 
and got on well with the men who came to the 
tea-shop. Her manner varied with each one. 
They got what they wanted from her, Gillian 
realized. She thought of how differently she 
spoke to old Steve, and to nice Ted Smithers, 
for instance. And each was satisfied. She 
wondered why Ted came so much to the tea- 
shop. 

Pate tried the handle of the entrance 
door. She could see a dark shape outlined 
against the glass. She recognized the shape as 
being Steve’s. He began to beat with his stick 
upon the glass panel of the door. 

‘‘ Oh, it’s Mr. Stevens again,”’ she said. 

‘“ He’s blotto. He gets like that sometimes 
when his wife’s told him off.’ Gillian shook 
her head in negation towards the door, but he 
rapped again harder upon the panel. 

“He'll break the glass unless I open it,” 
Gillian said. 

‘Don’t you unlock the door, Mrs. Patch. 
He should have more sense than to come around 
after you’re closed. Does he think you're 
running an all-night café ? ”’ 

Gillian decided that she couldn’t let him stay 
outside in the street like that if he was drunk. 
He might get himself into trouble hammering 
at the door, and, although she didn’t much like 
him, she felt sorry for him. She got up and 
took off the latch, and opened the door. He 
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came in at once with rather an uncertain step, 
and began to take off his overcoat. 

“We're shut, Steve,’’ Gillian said. 

“No, you're not; I’minside. Sorry, my dear, 
but I must have something to eat, just a sand- 
wich. Hada few more than I meant tothis evening. 
Just a sandwich, my dear,” he said thickly. 

“‘ All right, sit down, and I'll see what can 
be done,” she answered, and as she passed Mrs. 
John she raised her eyebrows and thought she 
heard the words “‘ drat him, the old beast ! ”’ 

‘You'd better go along, Mrs. John, I can 
manage,’ Gillian said. She went to the kitchen 
and there found Florrie sitting on a table reading 
a magazine with her mouth wide open. Gillian 
thought vaguely: that girl really ought to have 
her adenoids out.’ 

‘Time you went home, isn’t it, Florrie ? ”’ 

‘‘ Yes, madam,” the girl said, and got up from 
the table, went over to the peg where her coat 
and hat were hanging. 

Gillian wondered what sort of home she had to 
goto. It didn’t seem asif it could be very pleasant 
if she preferred to sit in the stuffy kitchen read- 
ing a paper instead of leaving the place. You 
knew awfully little about other people, didn’t you ? 
She went to the bin where the bread was kept, 
then to the ice-safe to get the butter and some 
slices of ham. She made two sandwiches and 
took them back tothe other room. She saw that 
Mrs. John had gone, and Florrie was disappear- 
ing out of the door as she reached Steve’s table. 

‘* Here’s some blotting-paper, Steve; eat it 
up quickly, like a good chap. I’m tired and I 
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want to leave here,’”’ she said. He nodded and 
muttered his thanks. Gillian sat down next to 
him, and tried not to see how he kept missing 
his mouth as he sought to eat the sandwich. She 
wondered why she didn’t feel disgusted about 
Steve, or afraid of being alone with him. Think 
how she’d gone on about her own father when 
he was drunk; why, she’d run away because 
he’d been tight. How queer you were, but 
maybe it was because she was older now. She 
thought that she really must do something about 
finding a new place to live. She wanted a 
furnished room really. There’d be more privacy, 
and, after all, she didn’t need meals any more ; 
she had all the food she wanted here. She only 
wanted a gas-ring so that she could make herself 
a pot of tea in the morning before she came to 
work, and perhaps boil an egg on Sunday morn- 
ing for a late breakfast. Yes, she must try and 
find a room. Next Saturday she’d have a look 
round Bloomsbury. ‘That was handy for where 
the tea-room was situated. She must try this 
Saturday. It would be Christmas in another 
two weeks, and she’d like to be settled some- 
where by then. She remembered Steve then, 
because he dropped his knife on the floor and 
couldn’t pick it up again. 

‘““You’re in a nice mess, Steve,’ she said 
severely. 

“Very drunk. So would you be if you were 
me. Little girl I thought loved me gone off 
with another fellow. She doesn’t think I know 
it, but I do. Left me hanging around all the 
week-end. Said she had to go and see her 
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mother, but I know who she went tosee. Funny 
sort of mother—damned young Dago, that’s 
what he was. Thinks I’ll give her presents and 
pay her rent, and then she can do the dirty on 
me like that. Well, she can’t, and I’ll teach her. 
Rang her up to-night, asked her to have dinner 
with me, and all she said was that she was tired 
and thought she’d have a quiet night in. Quiet 
night in be damned! Dago again, I'll bet. 
Well, she won’t make a fool of me. I’ve been 
generous to that girl, too; never had to ask me 
twice for anything she wanted, but it’s got to 
stop. I’m not going to keep her Dago too. 
Let him pay her rent. Thinks I’m made of 
money, I suppose. Well, I’m not, and she'll 
get a nice surprise when the rent doesn’t come 
next month. And it won’t, so far as I’m con- 
cerned. People treat me right, I treat them 
right, that’s only fair. Little girl could have 
anything she wanted, but now this Dago comes 
along. He won’t stay with her. I’ve had him 
checked up on, no good. Then where’ll she 
be? I’ve treated that girl well, too, very well. 
You see, [’m like that : 1f someone does me a good 
turn I do them a good turn back again. You're 
a dear girl; you’ve done mea good turn to-night.” 

Gillian wasn’t listening to him any more. 
Her eyes became glassy, and she didn’t even 
pretend not to yawn. Steve went on and on; 
he told her about his wife, and his unhappy 
married life. He told her in detail the whole 
of his sexual life with his little girl, She wasn’t 
even particularly disgusted, because she wasn’t 
listening to him. Now and then she made some 
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move to get up because she was exhausted, but 
each time Steve lurched towards her, and she 
had to go on sitting there listening to the drone 
of his voice. At last she said : 

‘“T’m terribly sorry, Steve, but it’s nearly 
nine o’clock, and I must go and get some food. 
I’m hungry.” 

His reply, although it exasperated her, made 
her laugh too. 

‘“ Hungry, what about that sandwich ? ”’ 

‘You had it, Steve, I didn’t,” she explained. 

He laughed then, too. 

‘“ Come out and have a spot of dinner with 
me. Do you a bit of good, and it’ll help me 
stop from drinking any more. ‘Two birds with 
one stone, or whatever the Bible says.” 

‘ Tt’ll be a good thing to stop you from drinking 
any more, but it’s only fair to warn you here and 
now that if you do drink any more [ shall just get 
up and leave the table,’’ she told him. 

She didn’t want to have dinner with Steve. 
The things he had already told her had made 
her feel sick, but she felt sorry for him. Gillian’s 
sympathy for people was a steadily growing 
quality, something that became deeper and fuller 
as her experience of life widened. It might even 
be a weakness. You ought to think of yourself 
first, and she was coming to the time when she 
didn’t. She put on her hat and coat, locked up 
the shop and went to dinner with Steve at 
Rules. At first he went on meandering about 
his miseries, but as the food he ate took effect 
he pulled himself together and talked about 
other things. By the end of the meal Gillian 
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felt that he was sober enough for her to speak 
to him seriously, and she told him that he ought 
to behave like a man, and not an overgrown child. 
She was surprised that he took it so well. He 
apologized for having been a nuisance, thanked 
her for having looked after him, and for having 
had dinner with him. Gillian felt ashamed of 
herself for feeling angry with him before, and 
she thought how little you knew about people 
when you came down to it. 


THE winter passed. The Dragon Tea Shop 
prospered. A definite clientele established 
itself there, and used the place almost as a club. 
It formed itself around Gillian. She was a 
most successful hostess and the customers came 
there solely because of her. She could be seen 
there every day and talked to. She was lovely 
and very charming, and for the men that came 
there she meant that little streak of romance 
they needed so badly in their daily lives. 

Gillian was tired now, desperately tired. She 
longed for the peace of the country and for long 
nights of sleep; she seemed to get later and 
later each night. She knew, however, that her 
success depended proportionately upon the 
amount of personality she could give out. 

Regina Trout, that strange, bitter-tongued 
woman, stopped one day after lunch for a 
moment by the pay-desk. Nearly everyone else 
had left, and she had noticed that Gillian was 
pressing her hands to her temples. 
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‘“ Headache ? ”’ she asked. 

“A bit.” 

‘“'You’re exhausted. I’ve watched you at 
this job for some time now. Men are all the 
same. They take, and take, and take, and never 
even know it. Selfish lot, on the whole.”’ 

‘* They don’t mean it ; it’s simply that they’re 
sorry for themselves. Most of them are very 
kind and sweet.”’ 

‘Yes, I’ve noticed it. ‘They’re sweet to them- 
selves, and they’re sweet enough to the woman 
till they’re refused the thing they most want, 
and they all want the same thing in the end.”’ 

Gillian sighed. 

‘You haven’t a very high opinion of men,” 
she said. 

Regina Trout smiled. 

““ No, nor would you have if you’d had to 
work in competition with them in the same trade 
as long as I have. Talk about our sex being 
petty. You get two or three men talking about 
another one they don’t like and you’ll never think 
that again. Well, I must get back to work. What 
you need is a rest and a couple of aspirins, not a 
lecture from me on the shortcomings of the other 
sex. Here, have two,” she said, and tipped the 
tablets of aspirins from the bottle she had taken 
from her handbag onto the desk in front of Gillian. 

Gillian thanked her and watched her go out of 
the door. She swallowed the aspirins. 

Her head felt very bad and everything seemed 
to blur in front of her eyes; she hoped that 
she wasn’t going to be ill. She wished that 
Tom Pomeroy would leave her alone and stop 
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worrying her. He was getting to be an awful 
nuisance. At first she had enjoyed going out 
to dinner with him sometimes, but lately he had 
become possessive and resented her going out 
with anyone else. There were so many who 
asked her to go with them now. ‘Ted and Peter 
Colt and George Budd and several others. She 
enjoyed their companionship. None of them 
asked for more than that from her as yet. When 
they saw her home at night she would kiss them 
lightly on parting, but there was no meaning 
in the kiss, except friendliness. But Tom was 
demanding more than that now. Several times 
lately in taxis he had tried to caress her. She 
had told him that she didn’t feel like that towards 
him, but he seemed unable to believe it. He 
brought her flowers very often, and if she talked 
to other customers she could feel his disap- 
proving glance upon her until she left them. 
When she went to speak to him afterwards he 
would grumble and say she seemed to have 
plenty of time for everyone else except him. 
He wanted to know where she had been the 
night before, and he pestered her as to when 
she would next go out with him again. He 
wouldn’t or couldn’t understand that part of her 
job was to be equally nice to all her customers, and 
not to seem to like one more than another. He be- 
gan to get on her nerves, but she was sorry for him 
as well, and she knew he was miserable about her. 
Yet it wasn’t her fault that he had fallen in love 
with her, and she had been quite frank all along 
that she wasn’t in love with him. 
One night she went out to dinner with him. 
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She had seen him three times that day already, 
and her nerves were on edge. He had almost 
made a scene in the shop at lunch because she 
had spent five minutes with a new customer 
who had begun to come in regularly. Apart 
from that, she was feeling worried about her 
finances. It didn’t seem as if she could make 
more than four pounds a week from the shop 
for herself. She still owed the dentist a bill, 
and then there was a bill for mineral waters 
at the shop that she hadn’t been able to pay, 
and an amount due for the balance of the 
decorator’s bill. They were all beginning to 
get restive. She wondered whether she was 
going to fail to make the tea-shop pay, and 
whether it was her fault. If they would only 
have patience she knew that it would be all 
right and that she could get clear, but they 
mightn’t wait, and she was afraid. Somehow, 
although she only paid twenty-five shillings a 
week for her room and breakfast, there didn’t 
seem anything left over from her four pounds 
to buy clothes with. It cost her quite a lot in 
tips and taxi fares when she went out at night, 
yet she knew that to make the shop a success 
she must go’ out with the customers when they 
invited her. She felt dreadfully shabby, and 
she wondered how much longer her clothes 
were going to be wearable. She’d had to get 
a new pair of shoes and gloves and things. It 
was all right during the day, because she wore 
overalls, but she couldn’t do that after work. 
She generally carried her hat because it was so 
old, but she knew the day was coming when 
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she’d have to get a new one. So, on that par- 
ticular evening, she didn’t feel exactly pleased 
when Tom began to nag her about treating him 
badly. Gillian said sharply : 

*“ Look here, Tom, we’ve had all this out 
before. You’ve got to understand once and for 
all that I’m in the Dragon for my living. 
You’ve got to know that you’ve no more right 
to question me about what I do or who I know 
than any of the men there have.” 

“That’s rot. I have.” 

‘““ Why ? ” she asked, and he should have been 
warned by the icy look that was shining out of 
her eyes. 

‘““ Because I love you, that’s why,’ he said, 
as if that settled everything. 

‘“ But you see, Tom, I don’t love you. I’ve 
told you that till I’m tired of saying it. [I’m 
fond of you, but that’s all.” 

“* You’ve changed towards me lately. Is there 
anyone else ? ”’ 

‘* No, Tom, there’s no one else, though why 
I should tell you that I don’t know. You make 
it dificult for me. I’m tired and worried, and 
you add to everything by making idiotic scenes 
in the shop.” 

He didn’t speak for a moment, and then he said : 

“‘T know you’ retired, but what’s worrying you?” 

She recognized that the petulant tone had 
gone out of his voice and her own voice was 
softer when she replied : 

“* Well, there are several reasons. ‘The business 
is doing all right, much better than it was when I| 
took it over, but itisn’t doing well enough. Perhaps 
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I ought to have waited for a while before I had it 
redecorated, but I didn’t wait, and it’s got to be 
paid for. Now let’s talk about something else.”’ 

He shook his head. 

“The business won’t ever pay very well ; the 
overheads are too heavy for the turnover you can 
make here. Lookhere,marryme. I’mearninga 
good salary and commission that gets bigger every 
year. Marry me and let the Dragon goto hell.” 

For a moment his proposal tempted her. To 
have a home of her own and new clothes, no 
unpaid bills or a future to worry about and to 
be looked after, then she had a flash of insight 
as to what it would mean to be married to Tom. 
To have to live with him for the rest of her 
life, to have to put up with his possessive and 
sulky nature, to have to sleep with him when 
she didn’t love him—no, she couldn’t do it. 

She spoke vehemently. 

“No, Tom dear; thank’s very, very much 
for asking me, but I can’t marry you.” 

He looked hurt. She didn’t seem to realize 
that it had cost him something to ask her that. 
He knew that his mother would be furious if 
he married a woman who had been divorced, 
but he was also surprised. It was the surprise 
that was the strongest emotion in him at the 
moment. He hadn’t expected her to refuse him. 

‘* But why on earth not ? ” he asked. 

‘ Pve told you already, my dear. I don’t love 
you; I don’t care enough about youto marry you.”’ 

‘“ But that would come later probably.” 

‘““ No, that myth about love coming later is 
silly. I’ve been married, and I know. The 
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truth is not that love comes later, but that even 
if it’s there to start with, it’s likely to become a 
habit and go.”’ 

** Well, I think you’re making a grave mistake,” 
he said, and they finished the meal almost in 
silence. Gillian was glad of the respite, although 
she was sorry she had had to hurt him. She 
felt that it was more his vanity than his heart 
she had wounded. She had a letter from him 
the next day, saying that he thought it would 
be as well if he kept away from the Dragon 
for a bit. Gzullian thought so, too, and she felt 
a definite sense of relief when she read the note 
through. She never saw Tom again. 


% % *% 


TED SMITHERS came into the Dragon a great 
deal. He liked Gillian and she liked him. He 
enjoyed sitting and chatting with her when 
everyone else was gone. He was a shy man 
and stuttered a trifle, but he never felt self- 
conscious with Gillian as he did with most 
women. ‘Then he asked her to go out to dinner 
with him one night, and she accepted. 

They were talking about Regina Trout; Ted 
said : 

‘‘ She’s a good sort. I’ve known her for a 
long time now. She lives near us at home. 
D’you know her history ? ”’ 

“No. What is it?” 

‘“‘ Well, her father deserted her mother when 
Regina was fifteen. I believe she was a very 
clever pianist and won some big scholarship to 
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the Academy of Music. Then when her father 
went off like that, she couldn’t take the scholar- 
ship, but got a job in the wholesale place she 
still works at. She helped to keep her mother 
and her brother, till he was old enough to take 
ajob too. The brother turned out badly ; he’s 
in a Borstal institute now. She’s a good scout, 
and looks after that mother marvellously. She’s 
given up her life to that.” 

““No wonder she isn’t keen about men. I 
wondered what it was due to.”’ 

‘Oh! that’s not the half of it. She fell in 
love with a man who seemed all right. He was 
a very good looking chap. The marriage was 
all fixed up, and Regina was going about looking 
as if she’d found that there was heaven on 
earth, then, the day before the ceremony, the 
fellow’s wife turned up. She’d heard about his 

roposed marriage, and came along to stop it. 
hat was nice for Regina. She’d given up her 
job, and had to go back and ask for it again, 
and live down having people point at her. It 
must have been hell. Irespect that woman a lot.” 

The story moved Gillian so much that she 
couldn’t say anything for a little while; she 
went on turning over the food on her plate. 
So that was why her tongue was bitter. Poor 
Regina Trout, having people sorry for her all 
her life. Ted went on: 

‘“J remember when I heard her story I 
thought that whatever happened I’d never leave 
my kiddies to that sort of fate.” 

‘* 'You’re married, aren’t you, Ted ?”’ 

“Yes. My wife’s an invalid. She’s had 
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some sort of paralysis ever since the boy was 
born—he’s twelve now. And I’ve a girl of 
fourteen. Pretty smart, both of them.” She 
looked across at him; he saw the desperate 
sympathy in her expression. 

“* And there’s no chance of acure?”’ she asked. 

‘““ No. None at all. I’ve got used to it now. 
It was hard at first. It is hard on a man if his 
wife’s ill like that. She’s jealous too. She 
won't believe that I don’t go off with other 
women. It makes me nervous at times.” 

He smiled at her, but she knew that he was 
thinking of the way they were having dinner 
together to-night. So that was why this was 
the first time he had asked her to come out 
with him, and why he had spent so much time 
in the Dragon. He talked to her for a long 
time after that quite naturally. He seemed 
relieved that now she knew the thing that 
governed his life. Once he began to talk it 
seemed that he couldn’t stop. She was amazed 
at the fullness of his confidence. If she had not 
been sorry for him, she might have felt embarrassed 
at his lack of reticence And what puzzled her was, 
that she had always thought of Ted as one of 
the most reserved men she had ever met. 

She saw a lot of Ted Smithers after that night 
during the summer. Sometimes, after a hot 
day, he would drive her out into the country 
in the evening. He would tell her about his 
brokerage deals, and how his business was 
steadily increasing. He would tell her about 
his two children, until she began to feel that 
she had met them, and his wife. He took her 
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to various odd little clubs in the West End, to 
various Bars. She realized that Ted drank 
rather a lot, and when she was with him she 
drank a lot too. When she woke up in the 
morning after an evening with him, she often 
had a hangover, and wished that she had had 
less champagne. For Ted was well off and he 
discovered that champagne was her favourite 
drink, so he always ordered it for her. 

One night, it had been her birthday, they had 
gone to supper at the Piccadilly. Ted was tired 
and depressed, so he drank a lot to get into the 
party spirit necessary, he felt, to celebrate the 
occasion. In consequence he took far too much, 
and Gillian became worried about letting him 
drive his car back to his home in Highgate. She 
insisted on taking him back to the shop to have 
black coffee, and he went with her obediently. 

While they were sipping the very strong coffee 
she had made, he asked her why she had not 
gone on a holiday. Perhaps, because she also 
had a lot of champagne, Gillian told him why, 
that she couldn’t afford it, and about how 
wotried she was over her debts, which, while 
they grew no bigger, didn’t, on the other hand, 
decrease. By and by she went back to the 
kitchen for some more coffee, and when she 
returned, she saw that Ted looked better; she 
sat down and poured out some more coffee for 
him, and presently he said : 

“Look here, Gillian, I’ve been thinking over 
what you’ve been telling me about your debts. 
Debts are a silly extravagance. You know how 
much I admire and respect you, don’t you? 
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I admire you tremendously, and I’ve respected 
you ever since I saw how you could be friends 
with all the different sorts of men who come 
here, and yet never have any of them got fresh 
with you. Well, what I’m trying to say 1s this, 
let me give you a cheque for the amount you 
owe? Please do. You’ve made a lot of differ- 
ence in my life, and I’d like to show you a 
little gratitude for it if J can. Look, I’ve made 
out a cheque, please take it.”’ 

He pushed across a cheque, and she saw that 
it was for a hundred pounds. It would more 
than cover her debts. She didn’t know what 
to do. A hundred pounds was a lot of money 
she thought. She wondered whether Ted was 
sober enough to know what he was doing. It 
was a great deal of money when you came to 
earning it, but somehow she felt that it was all 
right. He wouldn’t want anything in exchange 
for it. He wasn’t like that. She looked into 
his face, and, as if he understood what she was 
thinking, he met her regard candidly. 

‘I can afford it, Gillian, please do take it,”’ he 
said. So she took the cheque, and they finished 
their coffee, and presently Ted took her home. 

It was soon after that night that he began to 
come less to the Dragon. Gillian was busy 
with customers coming back after their holidays, 
and she did not notice his less frequent visits, 
as she might otherwise have done. But, when 
a week went by and he did not come at all, she 
wondered whether he was ill or something. She 
realized suddenly that she didn’t know his 
address in Highgate, or his office address either. 
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Regina Trout, who had been away, came 
back. One day after lunch she came over and 
asked Gillian to have a coffee with her. Nearly 
everyone had gone, and Gillian sat down at her 
table, and had a coffee and a cigarette there. 

‘Where did you go for your holiday ?”’ she 
asked Regina. 

“To a little place on the coast of Cornwall. 
I had a lovely time, just bathing, eating and 
sleeping, and now I feel injured because I’ve 
had to go back to work. By the way, Ted sent 
you a message. He asked me to tell you that 
it won’t be possible for him to get along here 
for some time, and he hopes you'll understand.” 

Gillian didn’t understand, but she said : 

““Oh! I see, I expect he’s busy. Give him 
my love when you see him next, please ? ”’ 

She was tapping the ash from her cigarette 
when she looked up, and saw Regina looking at 
her from her strange greeny eyes. 

““T think he found he was falling in love 
with you. He’s one of the few men I’ve ever 
met who I know is decent. Most of them 
would have fallen in love first, and when they 
were in a real muddle, they’d have begun to 
whine, and blamed everyone except themselves 
for what had happened. But Ted’s not like 
that. He’s cut himself free before he’s made a 
mess of things, for his wife and his children, 
and, maybe, for you too. He isn’t a drifter. 
Hope you don’t mind me saying all that,”’ she 
added in her unhurried way. 

“Why, no, why should I? It’s good of you 
to explain. I was fond of Ted, nothing more, 
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and I’d have been a little hurt if you hadn’t 
suggested a possible reason.” 

Regina looked away, and then said : 

““ It wasn’t a suggestion. It’s what’s happened. 
He told me, only I don’t think he meant me to 
tell you, but you’re a decent sort of a person, 
and I thought I could trust you with his confi- 
dence. Poor old Ted, he’s had such a rotten 
deal. Well, I’d better be getting back to the 
tread-mill, I suppose.” Regina left and Gillian 
went back to her desk. She was glad she knew 
about Ted. ‘That night when she got home she 
thought about him for some time. 

She had changed her room a few weeks ago. 
Now she had an unfurnished place with the use 
of the kitchen. The room was in a house off 
the Gray’s Inn Road. It was in an old house, 
high up, and from the windows she could look 
down upon the trees in the gardens on either 
side. ‘The window faced south, and there was 
a long view over the tops of the houses, which 
gave her a feeling of space. On a Sunday 
morning when it was clear, as it was that day, 
she would stand at the window between getting 
up and dressing, and look out over the grey 
roofs and walls, and see the blue-green of trees 
that lay between the houses like pools of water. 
High new buildings of white cement gleamed in 
the light here and there, beyond the houses lay 
a haze of distance which merged into the faint 
blue of the sky. Nearer, she looked down upon 
walls which needed repointing, and badly fitting 
windows, shabby with faded cracking paint. 
Here and there upon a window-sill a wilting 
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plant brokethe even drabness, and still lower down, 
an occasional vivid patch of purple gleamed where 
a Michaelmas daisy grew in a clump in a garden. 
Gillian got the illusion of the country then, and 
she felt that she could not live anywhere else in 
London except Bloomsbury. 

On this particular Sunday in August she was 
going out with Peter Colt. She had seen quite 
a lot of him lately. He was a reporter on the 
Evening Sun, a dark, good looking young Irish- 
man with a bright intelligence. Gillian enjoyed 
his sense of humour, but she wished that he 
didn’t drink quite so much. He had suggested 
that they should have lunch together that 
Sunday. Gillian was tired. The night before 
she had not got to bed before four o’clock. 
George Budd had taken her out to dinner, after- 
wards they had gone to a cinema, and after that 
to the Whoopee, a bottle-party club near Picca- 
dilly. They had stayed there until half-past 
three. Gillian wondered now, as she yawned, 
why she had stayed there so long. She had 
not drunk very much herself, but George had. 
The trouble was that he had had to order a 
bottle of whisky, and had hated to leave any of 
it. Two girls, who were called hostesses, had 
been very angry with a drunken member who 
had made a nuisance of himself. He had 
shouted and sung a lot, and wanted to dance 
with both girls at once. ‘The manager of the 
Whoopee, a tall and fat man, with a bland, 
white face, called Rudy, had at last gone up 
to the drunken man and asked him to leave. 
This the member had resented, and he had 
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pulled off his coat and offered to fight everyone. 
George, who had had a lot to drink, and was at that 
stage when he felt sorry for the whole world, had 
left Gillian and gone to reason with the drunk, and 
so successful had George been that the other man 
had put on his coat and came back to their table. 
Gillian had felt cross ; the drunk had behaved in- 
tolerably to the two girls. She excused herself, 
and went to the cloak-room to re-make up her face. 

Thetwo hostesses were there talking indignantly. 
They recognized Gillian as being with George who 
had pacified Mr. Cabby, as the drunk was called, 
and they told her how insufferably he had behaved. 
The taller of the two girls said : 

‘* He’s a nice piece of work, isn’t he? What 
do you think he wanted us to do, Rose and me?’ 

** What ? ”’ 

‘* He wanted the two of us to go back to his 
place for the night. Both of us, I ask you!” 

‘’ And he’s not even paid for a drink for us 
the whole evening. Think he’s so fascinating 
he doesn’t need to, I suppose, Muriel ? ” 

‘’ Needs a good kick in the pants, that’s what 
he needs. Taken up all our time so far to-night, 
and not even a drink. What’s he think we live 
on—love ?’”’ Rose said angrily. 

‘“T thought he was awful. Why didn’t the 
manager turn him out ? ”’ Gillian asked. 

‘““Oh, Rudy’s a fool anyway, and you see it 
gives a place like this a bad name if you start 
throwing out members if they make a noise. 
The police are down on us enough as it 1s 
without that,’’ Rose explained. 

‘* Yes, but there are limits, Rose. The chap’s 
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so drunk he’s worse than a nuisance, and we both 
know what his cheques are like! He wouldn’t be 
much loss. Anyway, I’m not going home with him 
now or ever, and if Rudy thinks so, he’s damned 
well mistaken. lLet’s go and see what the cat’s 
broughtin. Maybe Captain Eustace’ll be here by 
now. He said something about coming in to- 
night. He'll let us sit at his table, and he’s decent 
about saying he wants us to dance with him, if 
we're in a jam. If he’s in funds he’ll stand a 
bottle of champagne. Come on,” Muriel said, 
and the two girls went out of the cloak-room. 
When they had gone Gillian went to the glass 
and looked at herself. She thought that she 
looked awful, there were lines under her eyes, 
and she realized suddenly how sleepy she felt. 
While she made up her face, she thought what 
the lives of those two girls must be like. Coming 
here, night after night, and never getting away 
much before five o’clock. Having to be at the 
beck and call of terrible men like Mr. Cabby. 
To be in a position to be asked to go back 
ad deux like that, it was disgusting. She wished 
that George hadn’t got bottled; he wouldn't 
have asked the unpleasant Mr. Cabby to their 
table otherwise. She wondered whether to put 
on her coat and go home, but then she remem- 
bered that she had left a book, a customer at 
the Dragon had lent her, on the table. She 
went back and to her relief saw that Mr. Cabby 
was no longer there. George was sitting there 
with his head between his hands. She sat 
down without disturbing him, and began to read 
her book. Presently he looked up and said : 
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‘‘ Gillian, I’m awfully sorry to be so blotto.”’ 

“It doesn’t matter; have some coffee,’’ she 
suggested. 

“*Couldn’t drink it. Can’t think why I’ve 
got like this to-night. Should be much too 
happy being with you.” 

“What happened to Mr. Cabby ? ”’ 

“Was that his name? He had a drink of 
whisky here, and passed right out; not a nice 
chap. Rudy had him taken away. I am tight 
—keep seeing double. Two Gillians; aren’t 
I lucky? But I don’t know which one I like 
best. Sorry, better soon!” he said, and put 
his head down on his arms again. Gillian went 
on reading. Once she picked up the whisky 
bottle and held it up to see what was left. ‘There 
were still about three drinks in it, she thought. 
She poured a little out for herself, added soda, 
and sipped it slowly, while she looked round the 
room. There were alcoves such as she was 
sitting in all around the walls, and a small 
dancing-floor in the centre. In a corner three 
negroes were playing in a tired way. The sweat 
shone on their faces, which looked like gun- 
metal. Only one couple were dancing, the 
woman drooped in the man’s arms as though 
she was half asleep. Gillian realized that nearly 
everyone in the room except the staff were 
drunk. The women looked as if their make-up 
had slipped a little, and the men had red faces 
and staring eyes. She wondered whether bottle- 
party clubs were a good institution. Perhaps 
the people who went to them were the kind 
who used them as an excuse to drink too much. 
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George woke up suddenly, and said : 

“Tm all right now, what about a sandwich ? 
Drank too much because of having to buy a whole 
bottle of Haig and pay double its usual price. Hate 
waste, and you haven’t drunk your share. Bad 
show. I’msorry; now what about a sandwich? ” 

Gillian thought some food for George would 
be a good idea, so she said she would like a 
sandwich. He called a waiter and gave the 
order. She now realized that George was 
ashamed of himself, and she felt sorry for him. 
She told him not to mind about having been drunk. 

‘Thanks, Gillian. Matter of fact, [hadarow with 
my wife this morning, a really bad row,”’ he said. 

Gillian had not known until then that he was 
married. She knew that he was in insurance. 
and that he always seemed to have plenty of 
money, but that was all she did know about him. 
She had always liked the tubby, bald-headed 
little man, because he was good-natured and 
never grumbled about the food he got at the 
Dragon. He also told a good story, even if 
they were a bit broad. She had begun to 
appreciate a good story, however doubtful, so 
long as it was witty. She put down her book 
and prepared herself to listen. She could 
generally tell now when a man was going to 
unburden himself to her. She looked at her 
watch and saw that it was just after half-past 
two. She wondered how long he would take, 
and shut her lips together hard because she 
wanted to yawn. The waiter put a plate of 
sandwiches on the table and went away again. 
George pushed the plate towards her and she 
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took a sandwich. He bit into the one he had 
taken, and Gillian said : 

“I didn’t know you were married, George.” 
She had to get him started or they’d be here all 
night, she thought. 

‘“ Me? why, yes. Been married five years to 
the best little woman in the world. But you 
know what it is. First year we were awfully 
happy, and then my firm put me on a better 
job, gave me a roving territory. Had to go all 
over the place. I could only get home for the 
week-ends, and not always even then. Clara 
began to get a bit bored ; hadn’t got enough to 
do ; then she was going to have a baby, and she 
was terribly pleased. So was I. We both 
looked forward to its coming. It was stillborn. 
After that she sort of changed. Can’t explain 
how, exactly, but I think she blamed me in a 
way for what had happened. It wasn’t fair, but 
women aren’t always rational, I suppose. Any- 
way, nothing I did was right; then she began 
to make a lot of new friends; mostly men—l 
knew some of them—but most of them I didn’t 
know, and I got jealous. You see, I’m still in 
love with her, and when I got back for a week- 
end there were always a lot of people around, 
and I never hardly saw her alone. Then the 
firm gave me a better job in London and I was 
home all the time again. I got an eye-opener 
then. Found she had a lot more men friends 
than I’d known anything about. Half the time 
she was out with them. I got wise to a lot I’d 
not known about. And now, because I try to 
have the home to myself occasionally, we're 
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always rowing. She says I’m selfish, and I say 
she’s ditto. Itdoesn’t seem to get us anywhere, and 
all the time, you know, I love that little girl, but 
she doesn’t seem to care. What am I to do?” 

Gillian sipped her whisky slowly, and then 
she said : 

‘“ Have you explained all this to her as you 
have just now to me? ”’ 

“Not like that, no.”’ 

‘You see, it’s the kind of situation you can’t 
see clearly when you’re in it the way you two 
are. She’s probably felt that you didn’t under- 
stand her, and that you neglected her when you 
were away, when she most needed you, because 
of the baby being dead like that. I can see how 
she’d feel so well.” 

“But what can I do now? I don’t even 
know if she still cares for me, and I love her, 
but I can’t crawl all the time, can I ? ”’ 

‘“D’you know what I’d do in your place, 
George ?”’ 

“No, what ? ”’ 

“T’d get your firm to give you a month’s 
leave. Say you’re ill or something, and I'd 
invite your wife to go away with you on a 
holiday abroad—to France or somewhere. How 
long is it since you went away together like that ? ”’ 

“God knows! three years, at least. Now 
we make up a party for when we have our annual 
holiday, and so we’re alone no more then than 
the rest of the year. And we only get more 
irritated with one another because we have to 
bottle our rows up, and pretend everything’s all 
right for the benefit of the rest.” 
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“Well, you try what I say, and see if in that 
time you can’t get things straight. It’s silly, if 
ou’re in love with her, to go on like this, and 
it’s silly to get tight as you have to-night. From 
all I’ve experienced and heard, marriage is an 
art, and it’s worth some trouble to make it a 
success, George,” she said. 

He was looking at her now, and she saw that 
the glazed look had gone out of his eyes. 
““You’re a damned decent sort, Gillian. I'll 
take your advice, and see what happens; it 
can’t be worse than it 1s, anyway.” 

They left the Whoopee very soon after that ; he 
took her home in his car, and left her at the door. 
Gillian was so tired, she didn’t even take the make- 
up from her face, but slipped off her clothes and 
got into bed, feeling already half asleep. 

Now on this Sunday, Gillian was dressing 
slowly; she knew she ought to hurry. Peter 
Colt had said he would fetch her at twelve, and 
it was nearly twenty to, but luckily he was 
generally a few minutes late. She put a spurt 
on and was making up her lips when she heard 
the sound of his steps on the landing. 

When they were in the car, Peter asked her 
where she would like to go. 

‘““ Oh, anywhere, so long as it’s the country. 
London’s stuffy to-day.” 

‘ All right, we’ll go to Surrey, and just drive 
on and on as long as you like. We can stop and 
have lunch when we’re hungry. Did you do 
anything interesting last night ? ”’ 

‘‘Twenttothe Whoopee Club. D’youknowit?”’ 

“Yes, rather! It’s an awful hole, really, but 
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useful if you want drinks out of hours. But I can’t 
imagine you in those surroundings, somehow.”’ 

‘Why not, Peter ? ” 

“Well, they’re the most awful people who go 
there, I mean ; you wouldn’t fit in very well.” 

‘“‘ It was rather boring, and I didn’t get home 
till four this morning.” The car slid along the 
embankment. ‘The tyres made a little hissing 
sound upon the hot surface. Peter drove well. 
Gillian let herself relax, and enjoyed the sun 
upon her face, and the breeze the car made as 
it moved. She watched Peter’s profile. He 
was very nice-looking. She knew that he was 
an only son who lived with his widowed mother. 
She wondered why he had not got married yet. 
They went through Chelsea, and eventually 
through Palmer’s Green to Putney. Then they 
reached the Kingston By-pass. ‘They had not 
spoken for some time, but suddenly he said : 

‘“ You know, Gillian, there’s one thing I can 
never get used to 1n you.” 

‘* What ? ” 

‘The stories youtell; Idon’tknowwhy, I’ve 
never yet been able to listen to a woman telling 
a dirty story without feeling uncomfortable.”’ 

She felt irritated with him, and replied sharply : 
‘“ T expect that’s because you’re Irish; they're 
awfully puritanical in some ways, aren’t they?” 

‘* Maybe we are.”’ 

‘And you don’t mind telling a smutty story 
yourself, Peter, or in front of me,” she said. 

‘* No, I like them if they’re good, and I know 
I tell them in front of you. I shouldn’t before 
a lot of girls, but as I’ve heard you listen to 
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other chaps, and repeat them yourself, it didn’t 
seem to matter. You didn’t mind me saying 
that, did you ?”’ 

“Of course not, why should I?” she said. 
But she did mind, and she knew that the reason 
was that she had never really got used to those 
kind of stories herself. She was still shocked 
when she heard a new one, and often she 
laughed without getting the point of it at all. 
There seemed to be so many words she still 
didn’t know the meaning of, but she had been 
afraid that if she showed how she felt the men 
would feel uncomfortable, and be restrained 
when she was there, and that wouldn’t be good 
for the Dragon. She had forgotten how she felt 
until Peter mentioned the subject, and she was 
ashamed, and therefore angry with him for 
making her feel like that. Her head ached and 
she wished that she had not come out with 
Peter. She shut her eyes, and he left her alone. 
After a half-hour she looked round, and found 
that they had left the arterial road and were 
travelling through deep country. The corn was 
ready for reaping in the fields, the trees were 
heavy with leaves. Gillian forgot her irritation 
and sat up. 

‘* It’s lovely and fresh, isn’t it ? ’’ she said. 

‘ Yes, it’s pretty good. I thought you were 
asleep,’ Peter said. 

‘““ No, I was just thinking.”” Then, because 
she was pemeties honest, she told him why she 
listened and laughed and didn’t disapprove of the 
stories she heard in the Dragon. He nodded. 

“TI thought it was something like that. It 
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wasn’t any of my business I know, but you’re 
such a decent person | had to say something. 
Please let’s forget it, and enjoy to-day.” 

After that they were very gay and happy 
together and Gillian was glad that she had come. 
Once he said : 

‘“* Men are awfully coarse and beastly.” 

‘“A lot of them, but not all, by any means. 
I’ve learned a lot about them since I had the 
Dragon and most of them are a mixture of good 
and bad—just like women. When I first married 
I got the idea that they were all selfish, and 
rather beastly, but they’re not.” 

‘They talk too much about themselves,” he said. 

‘Yes, that’s true, they do. Much more than 
women, on the whole; but I like them. I get 
on with them pretty well.” 

‘Yes, you get on with them all right.” 

They stopped for lunch in Dorking, and then 
took the road again towards Lewes. Gillian 
suddenly had a desire to see the cottage where 
she had lived when her mother was alive. She 
explained to Peter, and he drove there while she 
directed him how to reach it. The Downs rose 
around them, a cool grey-green. The road, 
white and chalky, twisted through the sloping 
hills. Now and then the car passed through a 
coppice, and the shadows of the leaves passed 
across their faces like a pattern of lace. Presently 
they reached the village, and came at last to the 
cottage. The windows were blank and empty, 
like the face of a person who was blind, Gillian 
thought. They stopped the car by the gate and 
got out. The hinge of the gate creaked loudly 
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as Gillian opened it. She forgot about Peter 
and went up the path tothe porch. The garden 
was overgrown ; huge trails from the rose trees 
hung down from the arches where they had 
once been trained. The flowers had seeded 
themselves, and the young seedlings were spring- 
ing up amongst the weeds. A pane of glass had 
been smashed in an upper window; she won- 
dered how it had happened. She could imagine 
how the rain beat in through that ragged hole 
to fall upon the floor ; probably there was a wet 
patch on the wall, too. A sense of desolation 
came over Gillian. She experienced the sadness 
of the change time made in your life. So much 
had happened since she was last here ; so much, 
that she was a different person. 

She was glad that Peter did not speak. 
Perhaps he understood. She looked at the over- 
grown beds, and the unpruned creepers, and 
then she turned away. She put her hand 
through Peter’s arm and drew him along the 
path to the orchard. Surely there she would 
find it the same! But the grass was long and 
rank. Rotting scraps of rope between the 
apple-tree and pear-tree showed where the 
hammock once had swung. 

‘ Shall we sit down for a bit ? ”’ she said. 

He nodded and they sat down in the grass 
beneath the pear-tree. He opened his cigarette- 
case, and lit the cigarette which she took. The 
blue sky showed now and then through the 
thick leaves when the breeze stirred them. 

‘It used to be different when I lived here,’’ 
she said at last. 
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Peter nodded. “It’s awful the way a place 
overgrows in a short while,” he said. He knew 
that she was sad; he wished that they had not 
come to the cottage at all. It must remind her 
of many things that she had forgotten. 

‘“ My mother died here ; I was very fond of 
her,’ she said, and suddenly she put her hands 
up over her face and wept. 

Peter did not move. He felt that the fact 
that he was there at all was simply an accident. 
By and by she asked him for a light, and he 
held out a burning match for her. He wished 
that there was something he could say to comfort 
her, but he knew there wasn’t. After all, he 
only knew the surface of her life. The past 
was behind a veil he could not draw back. 
Gillian was embarrassed that she had cried, and 
yet she felt that Peter Colt was one of the nicest 
men she knew with whom it could have hap- 
pened. He wouldn’t ever ask her what was 
wrong, she was sure. By and by she said: 

“Sorry to be such a fool. I hate emotional 
women who burst into tears about nothing. Forgive 
me my famous imitation of the Weeping Niobe.” 

Peter lit another cigarette for himself. She 
saw him stub out the match in the earth care- 
fully. ‘“‘ You needn’t apologize. Revisiting 
places can be pretty painful,” he said. 

‘“You’re adear person, Peter.’’ After that she 
leaned back against the tree and went to sleep. 

Peter looked at her once or twice, and he 
smiled a little. She seemed sophisticated, and 
yet she was really very young and unspoiled, he 
decided. The lipstick on her mouth, and the 
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blue eye-shadow on her eyelids, meant nothing 
at all. He looked at the sunlight playing on her 
hair, and thought what a wonderful golden 
shade it was. He wondered why he was not in 
love with her. He was fond of her; you 
couldn’t help being somehow, but that was all. 
What was it in her which prevented you taking 
a kiss as you generally did from a girl when you 
went out with her like this ? He did not know, 
but he knew that it would never occur to him 
to do so with Gillian. Was it because she 
would never expect you to? Perhaps! The 
afternoon sun lay in warm shafts of light upon 
his hands and face. He could feel its warmth 
upon his body, through his clothes. A lark was 
singing loudly somewhere near by. The smell 
of sun-baked earth and grass came to Peter. He 
yawned and stretched and fell asleep next to 
where Gillian slept already. 

He woke to find her face close to his, and she 
was laughing. 

‘““ We’re anice, lazy couple. D’you know what 
the time is ? ”’ she asked. 

He shook his head, he was still only half awake. 

‘* Almost five o’clock.”’ 

“Tt can’t be,” he said. 

“Well, listen, there’s the church clock 
striking.” 

He sat up, and heard a bell striking near them. 
He counted five strokes before it stopped. 

‘Then we’ll have to be going, Gillian. I 
promised my mother I’d be home for supper.” 

They got up and dusted leaves and grass off 
their clothes, and then went they back to the car. 
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Peter still didn’t feel really awake, both of them 
were silent for a long part of the drive. By and 
by, however, they began to talk. 

Peter said, ‘‘ Gillian, you’re one of the only 
women I know that I like going out with. I 
never feel that you expect anything more from 
me than I have to give. Most girls seem to be 
insulted if you don’t make love to them.”’ 

‘And I’m only grateful if you don’t,’ she 
said. 

‘* T know, that’s why you’re such a relief.”’ 

‘* Do they really all want to be made love to? ”’ 
she asked. 

‘“‘ Yes, at any rate most of the ones I’ve met. 
And they make me nervous in case they'll think I 
want to marry them.”’ 

‘* But you will one day.” 

‘“ Oh yes, I suppose one day, but you see my 
mother’s a widow, and she’s been awfully good 
tome. My father died when I was tiny and she 
worked and kept me and I’m awfully fond of 
her. I’m pretty keen on my job too, and that 
seems to take up most of my energy.”’ 

‘* How old are you Peter ? ”’ 

‘““T’m nearly twenty-five.” 

‘“ And you’ve never been in love yet ? ”’ 

‘“ No, never.” 

‘Then I expect you'll get it badly when you 
do fall in love.” 

‘“Thope not. It must be most uncomfortable. 
Have you? ”’ 

‘““I married when I was not quite seventeen, 
but you know, I don’t believe I was in love. 
I thought I was, but at that age you don’t really 
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understand a thing about what it all means, at 
least I didn’t.”’ 

‘* And you haven’t been in love since ? ”’ 

‘“ No. Sometimes I don’t think I ever will be. 
Perhaps being married, and not having liked it 
much, has made me odd, anyway, I can’t 
imagine being in love.” 

‘* T expect you will sooner or later.”’ 

‘“T hope not. The more I see of men the more 
I feel that.” 

He told her about his mother and about his 
ambitions, and Gillian learned a lot about him 
on the drive home. When he said good-bye at 
her house they arranged that they would go out 
again together soon, and Peter asked her whether 
she would come and see his mother some time. 

The summer went and autumn came, then 
once more it was winter. The Dragon con- 
tinued to prosper. More customers appeared 
and some drifted away. Gullian wondered some- 
times whether she would ever earn more than 
four pounds a week. She was not in debt, now, 
and that was something, she felt. She still saw 
a lot of George Budd and Steve and Peter Colt. 
George took her out sometimes. He still didn’t 
seem able to get on with his wife, and he was 
beginning to talk about a separation. 

A new customer came, a man called Bertie 
Watkins. He was a salesman, and he thought 
that Gillian was wonderful. He was a tall thin 
man of about fifty, he was married. He took 
Gillian out to dinner one night, and unburdened 
himself to her. It seemed that his wife did not 
understand him, had nothing to do, and was 
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desperately bored. Gillian was so used to 
having men tell her their marital troubles, that 
she would have been quite startled if she had 
met one who didn’t. But in this case it was a 
little different. Bertie Watkins was older than 
most of the men she had met so far, and also he 
fell in love with her. At first he was careful 
not to let her know this, and Gillian was greatly 
surprised when he told her about it. She begged 
him not to be silly and spoil their relationship. 
Bertie was hurt at her attitude, but he decided 
that she was worth waiting for, and so he pre- 
tended to agree to be friends only. He was a 
charming companion and Gillian was pleased 
that he was going to be, what she called, sensible. 
She liked him, but she never pretended to him 
for a moment that she had any other feeling for 
him. He took her about a great deal, and never 
once did he let her know that he was still in love 
with her. He asked her if she would have 
dinner with him on Christmas night, and 
Gillian said yes, she would love to. He took 
her to Kettners. He paid her a lot of compli- 
ments, and also told her how trying his wife was. 
Gillian began to be bored, so she went on 
drinking the champagne he had ordered. She 
thought that perhaps he was a little tight. 
Afterwards, he said he would take her home in 
his car. Snow was falling lightly when they left 
the restaurant and it shone in the light of the 
street lamps. It felt crisp beneath Gillian’s 
thin slippers. She wished that her evening 
cloak was thicker. Bertie took her arm as they 
walked to the car park, and because it was 
N 
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slippery she thought nothing of it. The wine 
she had drunk made her feel gay and happy. 
Bertie said : 

*‘'You’re shivering. That cloak’s much too thin. 
I shall give you one for a Christmas present.” 

“No, it’s all right. I think it’s just the cold 
air after Kettner’s. Ill be all right in the car.”’ 

He helped her in, and after a moment’s delay, 
because the engine was cold, they drove off. In 
a very few minutes Gillian realized that they were 
not going in the direction of Bloomsbury at all. 
She looked at Bertie, and she saw that there was a 
curiously triumphant expression on his face. 

‘““You’re going the wrong way, Bertie,” and 
her voice was sharp. 

He laughed and then said, ‘‘ No, I’m going the 
right way. We’re not going to your place 
to-night. Look here, you’ve played around 
with me long enough. You know I’m mad 
about you. I want you to stay the night with 
me. Come on, be a sport. I really care for 
you. I’ve proved it, haven’t I?” 

“You really are drunk. You must be, or 
you wouldn’t talk such rot,” she said. 

He looked angry, and pressed his foot on the 
accelerator. 

“I’m not drunk, but you’re staying with me 
to-night,” he said. 

““T’m not, Bertie, and I’m sorry you've 
spoiled the evening like this,’’ she said. 

‘“Don’t take that hurt line. I’m through with all 
this platonic stuff. You can’t fool me any longer.”’ 

‘““ T don’t know what you mean ? ”’ 

‘’ Oh yes, you do. You’ve let me take you out 
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again and again, and taken presents from me, 
and given me damn all in return. Well, I’m 
through with it. You'll come with me to-night.” 

Gillian was so angry that she decided not to 
reply at all. She was angry with herself too, 
because she had misjudged his character. He 
had seemed so friendly, and now he was showing 
what he was really like, and she was frightened, too. 

‘ You’re only going to make a fool of yourself,” 
she said. 

““T don’t care whether I do or not. You're 
going to come with me to-night. Oh, come on, 
Gillian, don’t be such a prude. You can’t tell 
me that a girl like you who goes out with all 
sorts of men, and has been divorced, is as 
innocent as you pretend.” 

Gillian felt sick, so that was what he thought 
about her. 

“IT don’t suppose you'll believe it, but you’re 
the first man I’ve ever been out with who’s 
expected me to go home with him because he’s 
given me dinner.” 

“No, I don’t believe it, but even if I did, it 
wouldn’t make any difference.”’ 

She decided not to answer him again, but sat 
with her cloak round her as far away from him 
as she could get. She wondered where he was 
taking her. She still couldn’t believe that he 
would be so mad as to try and force her to go 
into a hotel with him. She began to plan how 
she could escape from him. The car seemed to 
be going north, and then they went into Regent’s 
Park. He drove on until they were in a very 
dark part of the road, and he stopped the car. 
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She put out her hand to open the door, but at 
once he turned upon her and dragged her into 
his arms. She felt his mouth seeking hers, and 
twisted her head away desperately. He put one 
hand behind her neck whilst the other found its 
way between her evening dress and her breast. 
She struggled and fought him, but slowly he 
forced her head round until his lips were upon 
hers. She heard his heavy breathing, and her 
own noisy panting. She managed to get her 
hands up to his face, and pressed her fingers into 
his eyeballs. Suddenly he let her go and she 
wrenched open the door of the car, and got out. 
She ran along the dark road until she saw a 
policeman sauntering along towards her. She 
stopped running then, and walked towards him. 
She wondered what she looked like, and whether 
he would think that anything was wrong. In 
the distance she could hear the sound of Bertie’s 
engine starting up again. She was breathing 
more naturally by the time she reached the 
policeman. She asked him which was the way 
to the nearest tube station. The light from his 
lantern shone out into the darkness. The snow 
was still falling and she could see it fluttering in 
the beam of light. He looked at her curiously 
as he told her where to go to reach Baker Street. 

Gillian was cold, and her feet were wet 
through, by the time she got a taxi. She sat 
huddled in a corner, and hated herself, and 
Bertie, and all men. What swine they could be, 
yet it was her fault. She ought to have realized 
that he would want something in return. But 
it had never happened to her before, it was the 
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first time any man had made a pass at her. She 
told herself that she must have been very lucky. 
But Bertie, of all people. He had seemed so 
kind and decent. Well, that was over. How 
could he have ever thought she would go with 
him: Yet what he had said, he might believe 
to be true, that she had taken things from him, 
and therefore must have known he would want 
her one day. She thought of the handbag 
he had given her, and the flowers he had 
sent to her room, and the money he had 
spent on theatre tickets and dinners. But she 
had imagined it was because he liked her, and 
enjoyed being with her. And all the time he 
had been thinking of her in that other way. 
She felt disgusted and miserable. Perhaps the 
other men she saw felt like that? No, no, it 
wasn’t true. She mustn’t be silly and morbid 
about it. She hoped that she would never have 
to see him again. When she got back to her 
room it was nearly one o’clock and Gillian was 
shivering with cold. She lit her gas fire and 
after a moment it went out. She went to her 
bag to try and find a shilling to put in the meter, 
but she had not got one. She had no way of heating 
a hot water bottle ; she went to bed, and lay there 
shivering for a long time before she fell asleep. 
The next day she woke up feeling ill. Her 
head ached, and her throat was sore. She 
decided to stay in bed. It was Boxing Day, the 
Dragon was shut anyway. At three o’clock she 
felt so weak she decided she must get up and go 
out to have some food, and also to get some 
change to enable her to light the fire. She 
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dressed quickly and went downstairs. No one 
had been near her to make her bed, and she 
supposed that it was because it was Boxing Day. 
She met Mabel, the maid, on the stairs and asked 
her if she would make her bed for her while she was 
out. She must have looked ill, because the girl said, 

‘* Oh dear, Mrs. Patch, you do look queer.”’ 

‘* IT think I’ve got a chill,’’ she explained. 

She had to walk a good distance before she 
found a Lyons open. She went in and forced 
herself to eat a light meal. Then she bought 
herself a loaf and butter. She walked along the 
street. It seemed like a Sunday. The snow 
had gone, and a soft grey brown slush had taken 
its place. The sky was grey, a bitter wind blew 
from the east. She found a little shop open where 
they sold milk in cartons, and she bought two. 

She felt not only shivery now, but burning 
hot as well, and she began to be afraid that she 
was going to be ill. She decided to buy some 
whisky, and she went into a public house and 
got half a bottle of Haig. Then she went back 
to her room. She was panting when she 
reached the third floor. She managed to put 
some shillings into the gas meter, lit the gas fire, 
and then undressed herself. She heated water 
for a hot water bottle, and put on a saucepan of 
milk. She took three aspirins with the milk and 
whisky and then went to sleep for three hours 
and woke up feeling a little better. 

At seven o’clock, the maid knocked at her door 
and asked if there was anything she wanted. 
She was a good-natured girl, and Gillian had 
often talked to her. She offered now to bring 
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her some tea and toast. Gillian said she would 
love it, and Mabel went away again to get it. 

By nine o’clock, Gillian felt worse again. Her 
throat hurt her badly. She got up and gargled 
with some disinfectant, took more aspirins, hot 
milk and whisky, and went back to bed. She 
tried to read a book, but her eyes hurt her. She 
began to worry about whether she would be able 
to go to work the next day, and what would 
happen if she couldn’t. She thought that if she 
got really ill, she might not be able to get up for 
some days, and what would happen then? 
She imagined the men she knew coming in, and 
not finding her there, going away, and not 
coming back again. She felt her pulse, which 
was beating quickly and unevenly. She won- 
dered whether she was going to have pneumonia. 
If that happened what would she do? Would 
she be moved to a hospital, or what ? What did 
happen to people with no money in furnished 
rooms when they were ill? She had never 
thought about the problem before. She felt 
like crying, but then she told herself not to be a 
weak fool, and tried to read her book instead. 
She took another dose of the whisky, then put 
out the light, and lay still in the darkness. 

Whether it was because she was feverish, or 
because she had taken a lot of whisky she did 
not know, but her past life moved in changing 
scenes before her mind. She saw herself at 
school, and then at the cottage with her mother, 
she re-lived that night when she had barricaded 
herself into her room against her father; then 
she saw a picture of Colin, and lived again the 
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night of her marriage. She turned over rest- 
lessly, but the last few years would not leave her. 
Now she was back at Rock’s, then with Roger 
at the hotel where they had spent the week-end. 
Next the judge in the divorce court was looking 
at her over his spectacles, and she was swearing 
that she had never committed misconduct with 
Neil Rock. The Dragon Tea Shop floated into 
her mind. She saw its kitchen, and Mrs. John 
was standing there stirring a huge black saucepan 
over the gas oven. She saw Regina Trout 
sitting at a table, and heard her saving what she 
thought about men. And she was right, she 
had been right all the time. She felt her horror 
at what had happened the night before again ; 
she thought about Peter Holt, and her day with 
him at the cottage. He was different. He 
wouldn’t ever have done what Bertie Watkins 
had done. No, she was silly to think about it. 
She wished that Peter was here now. He would 
make her feel less afraid. She was ashamed of feel- 
ing so afraid, but it was no good pretending, she 
did. She went to sleep at last and had a restless 
night. She kept waking up and feeling too hot, but 
not daring to fling off the clothes, and then she would 
go to sleep again and dream that she was drowning 
in a huge sea of grey waves, and in the waves she 
saw the faces of the people she knew. 

Morning came at last. Gillian woke up, and 
found that her throat was still very sore, but her 
head was not aching so badly. She was unable 
to make up her mind whether she could manage 
to get up, and go to work or not. One moment 
she decided that she was all right, and could 
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manage it, then the next, she was sure that she 
could not. When she thought that, she pulled 
the sheet higher around her chin and relaxed 
into the mattress. Then the next moment, when 
she thought of Mrs. John alone in the tea shop, 
wondering where she was, she drew herself up 
on the pillow again and made up her mind that 
she really didn’t feel ill enough not to get up. 
She was still undecided what to do when Mabel 
knocked at her door, and when she came in told 
her that she was looking much better. That 
decided Gillian, and she knew that she would 
get up and go to work. 

When she got to the Dragon she found that 
Mrs. John was in a vile temper, and she guessed 
that she had been having too much to drink 
over Christmas. Gladys told her all about her 
own holiday. The old Florrie had long been 
replaced many times, and the new one, who 
was called Ruth, walked about with a sullen 
expression on her stupid countenance. Gillian 
had engaged a youth for some months past to 
run errands, and also to go to the public-house 
and fetch the drinks customers demanded. As 
she sat at her desk, she wondered whether 
Bertie Watkins would dare to come in. 

The first customer to appear was Peter Colt. 
He came in to have his usual word withher. She 
was so pleased to see him, that she could almost 
have cried. Peter was shocked by her appear- 
ance, and he wanted to know what was wrong. 

‘““T got a chill, I think, on Christmas night, 
and my throat’s so sore to-day, I can hardly 
swallow,’ she told him. 
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“ You’re a little fool to be here at all. Why 
didn’t you take a day off?” he asked. 

‘It’s not as simple as all that, Peter. You see, 
there’s no phone where I live and how would I 
have let Mrs. John know what had happened ? ”’ 

‘“ If you hadn’t turned up, the old girl would 
have carried on and found out later. Look here, 
Gillian, you look like death ; why not go along 
home now. Mrs. John will carry on all right.” 

“No, I don’t want to. I’m all right.” 

““ There’s nothing else the matter, is there ? ”’ 

““ Don’t be silly, of course not. Did you have 
a good Christmas yourself, Peter ? ”’ 

“Yes, quiet, you know, but pleasant. Spent 
Christmas Day with relatives at Harrow. What 
did you do?” 

‘“I went out to dinner in the evening to 
Kettner’s.”’ She gave a little shiver of distaste 
at the memory of the evening and she was 
aware of Peter’s scrutiny. 

“TI wish you’d go home, Gillian. You look 
pretty rotten,” he said once more. She shook 
her head and after a few more words he went 
to his table. 

Gillian tried to forget how sore her throat 
was, and to concentrate upon the ledger before 
her. She added column after column of figures, 
making a different total every time she did so. 
Finally, she gave it up and sat there, staring 
down at the page, pretending that she was still 
working. Her head ached, and the figures in 
the ledger blurred together. Her eyes felt hot. 
She watched Gladys polishing the plate at the 
other end of the room, and the flash of the 
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metal seemed like a physical shock. She greeted 
George, the weedy youth who fetched drinks 
from the public house, and ran errands. She 
wondered what Mrs. John had on the menu for 
lunch, but she didn’t care enough to get up and 
go along to ask her in the kitchen. By and by 
customers began to come in. When they asked 
her what sort of a Christmas she had had, she 
answered “ fine,’ and asked them in turn what 
their own had been like. 

Regina Trout came in; she was disturbed 
by Gillian’s appearance. As Peter Colt had 
done, she also urged her to go home. Gillian 
sat still and waited for Bertie Watkins to come 
in, but he did not do so. She looked round the 
room and decided that it was quite a nice place 
now. ‘The pale green cloths toned well with 
the warm cream paint of the walls. She tried 
to think what it had been like when she had first 
come there, but she could only remember that 
it had looked sombre and rather dark. 

Presently she left her desk and forced herself 
to walk amongst the tables, and speak to the 
people lunching at them. Steve made her sit 
down and talk to him. 

‘* Have a drink, Gillian ?’’ he said. 

“I don’t think I want one, thanks.”’ 

“Yes, you do. Everybody wants one. You 
look seedy. Have a brandy. The hair of the 
dog, and all that. Besides, you ought to drink 
my health.” 

‘“ T didn’t have a lot to drink over the holiday, 
but I’ve a rotten cold, Steve. Maybe a brandy 
would do me good.”’ 
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He called the weedy George, who took his 
order and went out. Steve was pleased that 
Gillian was having a drink with him, she very 
rarely did so, and he liked her. She never 
passed judgment on the weaknesses of people as 
nearly everyone else did. He did not forget 
either, that she had been kind to him when 
he was all to pieces about that devil Marion. 
How she had led him on, until he had dis- 
covered what she was really like—just a rotten 
little gold-digger. He had made an awful fool 
of himself about her. He’d let his business 
slide, and had very nearly lost his wife too. 
But Nellie had stuck by him. She had under- 
stood, and helped him when he had confessed 
to her about Marion. ‘That was all over now, 
and even if his life no longer held the excitement 
he had experienced then, at least it was not full 
of pain either, and business was good again. 
He knew that he would always be grateful to 
Gillian for having put up with him at that 
time when pretty nearly everyone else had 
dropped him, because he had made such a 
damned nuisance of himself. 

When the brandy came, Gillian raised her 
glass to Steve and said : 

‘“ Happy days. Now tell me all about your 
Christmas.”” The brandy made her feel even 
more hot-eyed, and as she listened to Steve 
talking the sound of his voice seemed to come 
from a distance. 

At last the tables emptied and Gillian could 
go back to the desk and put her hands against 
her aching temples. Mrs. John came to see her 
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presently. She had ceased to regard her only 
as an employer, and was fond of her. They 
often had long talks together about life when 
the place was empty for a while. Mrs. John 
was troubled by Gillian’s obvious illness. Gladys 
and George had already brought her reports 
about it while she had been serving lunch. 
Gillian’s cheeks were flushed and her eyes 
bright with fever. 

‘You look like ’flu to me, Mrs. Patch,” she said. 

“I feel like it.” 

“You ought to be home and in your bed.” 

“Tl be better to-morrow, I expect. I can 
stick it out.” 

‘“ Now, Mrs. Patch, go home. Gladys and 
I can carry on for the rest of the day.”’ 

“Well, maybe you’re right. I think I will. 
I feel so rotten that I don’t think that I’m really 
very much use.” 

‘’ And you stay in bed to-morrow if you don’t 
feel right. We'll carry on here for you. How'll 
you manage about food, Mrs. Patch ? ”’ 

‘* IT don’t feel that I’ll ever want to eat again.” 

“But you must. You'll have to keep your 
strength up. There’s a nice bit of turkey’s 
breast left. Ill put it up for you with some 
bread and butter. What you ought to have really’s 
Bovril and milk,”’ she said and went away. 

Gillian walked to the lavatory, where the 
wash-basin was and a square of mirror. She 
was startled to see how ghastly she looked. She 
decided that it was a waste of time to make up 
her face, and she put on her hat and coat and 
went out to the kitchen. She was touched by 
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the solicitude her staff was showing. It gave 
her a warm feeling that they should care whether 
she was sick or well. 

By the time she got back to Bloomsbury she 
felt very ill, and she just managed to undress 
and get into bed. She lay quite still ; presently 
she must have fallen asleep. 

The next day when she woke up she knew 
that she was still not well enough to go to her 
work. During the morning a knock came at 
the door, and when she called out, ‘‘ Come in,”’ 
she was surprised to see George’s head peering 
at her through the door. He explained that 
Mrs. John had sent him to see how she was and 
to know whether she had any instructions to 
send by him. He had also brought her some 
food which Mrs. John thought she might be 
able to eat. It struck Gillian that until then 
she had never thought of George as having a 
personality. He had been a nonentity to her, 
who said, ‘“‘ Yes, Mrs. Patch,” and “‘ No, Mrs. 
Patch,’’ and ran messages for her during the 
day. Now he became a human being. She 
felt ashamed that she had not felt like that 
about him before. It was rude to take another 
person for granted. She saw that his long, 
thin face held a wide, humorous mouth, that his 
eyes were dark and heavily fringed with lashes. 
She thanked him for coming and told him to 
tell Mrs. John that she felt better and hoped to 
be back at work the next day. She also explained 
where the paying-in book for the bank was in 
her desk and she asked him to tell Mrs. John 
to pay the takings in. Her voice was faint and 
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husky, and George didn’t think she sounded 
much better. He felt a little embarrassed to be 
in her room like that. He had always admired 
her tremendously. He thought she looked like 
an actress. Besides, he liked her laugh and her 
voice and her prettiness. She never spoke 
sharply to him, and he had got used to his 
employers doing that. He knew that his mind 
worked slowly and when people snapped at him 
it made him nervous, so that he was slower than 
ever. He said jerkily : 

“Isn't there anything I can fetch you, Mrs. 
Patch, any medicine, or a paper or something ? ”’ 

‘“ No, thank you very much indeed, George, 
there isn’t anything I want. Did Mrs. John 
give you your fare to come here? ”’ 

‘“No; I walked, Mrs. Patch. It’s no distance.”’ 

After he had gone, Gillian got up and went 
to the bathroom to wash and powder her face. 
Then, feeling more human, she examined the 
package of food George had brought, and put 
it in the safe that hung outside the window. Then 
she got back to bed and went to sleep again. 

At half-past six someone knocked at her door. 
She was surprised to see Regina Trout standing 
there. She had brought some flowers. She 
site to be efficient and understanding. Gillian 
ound herself allowing her to tuck her up in the 
chair by the fire, while Regina made her bed 
and put in a fresh hot-water bottle. She was 
then told to go to the bathroom and gargle 
with some awful tasting stuff, that she was 
assured would really do her throat good. And, 
much to her surprise, it did make it feel less 
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sore. ‘hen when she came back the bed was 
ready and she slipped between the smooth, cool 
sheets. She felt friendly and grateful towards 
Regina. She watched her as she moved about 
the room, tidying it quietly. 

‘““T don’t like you to do all this for me,” she 
said once. 

‘Don’t be a fool. It’s time someone did 
something for you for a change.”’ 

Gillian didn’t quite know what she meant by 
that, but she hadn’t the energy to ask. 

‘“ Have you finished that food Mrs. John said 
she sent to you? ”’ 

‘No; it’s all in the safe outside the window.”’ 

“TI thought as much,” Regina said, and 
fetched the food from the safe. Soon she had 
got a meal ready and Gillian found herself enjoying 
it. Regina asked her whether she should go, but 
she didn’t want to be alone just yet, and said so. 
They talked about the Dragon Tea Rooms and 
the customers, and presently Regina said : 

‘“* IT often wonder how you can stand the men 
there, day after day, and then generally one of 
them again in the evening.” 

‘'They’reallright, andsomeofthem I really like.” 

‘Yes, but having to listen to them the way 
you do. Sometimes I think that you’re not 
really listening to them at all. You seem to 
hear what other people in the room are saying 
at the same time.” 

‘It’s part of my business to listen to them, 
Regina.” 

‘Oh, yes, I know, but you’re too thorough. 
You give so much of yourself. They’re not 
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worth it. I think that’s the trouble with you, 
Gillian. You’re too kind. You encourage them 
to tell you all their troubles.” 

“They don’t need any encouragement,” 
Gillian said, and she smiled. 

““T think they’re awful bores, nearly all of 
them. ‘Tell me how many of the married men 
there, who you know well, haven’t confided in 
you that their home life isn’t happy ? ”’ 

‘Yes, you’re right, but, you see, I think it’s 
because they aren’t happy that they come along 
to the Dragon like that. It always seems such 
a funny place for men to come to, anyway.” 

‘““ Why, the food’s cheap, and George goes out 
to get them a drink. By the way, there were 
all sorts of messages I was asked to give you. 
Steve and George Budd and Peter Colt were 
all in, and they said you were to be sure and 
stay away until you were better.” 

‘“ How sweet of them,’’ Gillian said. 

“T think Peter Colt’s rather nice.”’ 

‘““ He’s a great relief. You can go out with 
him and be quite certain that he won’t make a 
pass at you. I’m really fond of Peter.” 

‘“ IT suppose you get a lot of passes ? ”’ 

‘“ No; you know the surprising thing is that 
I don’t. Of course, one or two men have made 
a grab in a taxi, but there really hasn’t been 
more than that.” 

‘Perhaps they’re a little afraid of you, Gillian.” 

‘““ But why should they be afraid of me? ” 

‘“‘'There’s a strain of purity in you. I think 
they know it. You tell a dirty story and yet 
one always feels that it’s simply funny and not 
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dirty when you tell it. I can’t explain what 
I mean very well.” 

Gillian was silent as she tried to puzzle out what 
Regina had just said. She supposed it was odd, 
that so few of the men did ask for anything from her 
in return for the good time they gave her. Per- 
haps it was because they knew that they didn’t 
attract her physically. It might be that. 

‘Did Bertie Watkins come in to-day ? ”’ 

“No, I didn’t see him. He’s a great buddy 
of yours, isn’t he, Gillian ? ” 

She was tempted to tell Regina what had hap- 
pened on Christmas night, but then decided not to. 
It always saved trouble to keep your own counsel 
about what you knew of other people when it was 
detrimental to them, she had discovered. 

‘““ T’ve been out with him quite a lot, but he’s 
beginning to bore me.” 

‘““T’ve always thought him rather a decent 
creature. He’s so kind.” 

‘Yes,’ Gillian agreed. 

‘* Of course, he’s at the age when a man 
begins to think his charms are passing and he’d 
better keep going while the going’s good. He’s 
certainly keen about you.’ 

‘“‘'That’s one of the reasons I'm bored with 
him. I shan’t see him any more.’ 

Soon after that Regina got up to go. Gillian 
tried to thank her properly, but she would not let 
her, and said that she’d come in again the next 
evening if Gillian didn’t appear at the Dragon. 

After she had gone, Gilli an lay still, thinking 
of their talk. Regina was a shrewd woman, and 
yet she was hopelessly out about Bertie Watkins’ 
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character. How little you knew of people until 
you really knew them. You didn’t find the 
flaws in a person for a long time sometimes. 
The more subtle a character the longer it took 
for a flaw to show. She wondered about her- 
self. Why did she let men bore her to distraction 
at times? It wasn’t all for the business, she 
knew that. No, it was something else. It was 
because she was so sorry for people. She hated 
them to be unhappy. ‘That was the real reason. 
The pain of human beings was something she 
could not bear to witness. It was a wider 
emotion than that. It was the pain of the 
universe that moved her. It occurred to Gillian 
that she suffered less from her own unhappiness 
than she did from the unhappiness other people 
had to bear. Your own pain you could under- 
stand and measure in terms of your knowledge 
and experience, but the pain of others was of 
an incalculable capacity which you could not 
judge. It disturbed her. She knew that was 
why she let herself spend hours of boredom, 
listening to the sorrows and difficulties of other 
eople. Maybe, it was very silly, and a weakness 
in herself to which she ought not to give way. 
She thought about Bertie Watkins. She was 
no longer angry with him. Objectively she could 
see that there might be some truth in his com- 
plaint that he had spent a lot of money on her 
and got no return for it. From his point of 
view it was true, but what he didn’t know and 
what she would never have been able to explain 
to him was that she felt she had earned all he 
had given her, and more, by listening to his 
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endless recital of his wife’s shortcomings and 
his unsatisfactory home life. She could almost 
have repeated a lot of the recital by heart. She 
wondered now why he had assumed that she 
enjoyed listening to them. She had liked his 
companionship and the dinners he had given 
her so long as she could keep the topic of con- 
versation upon general things, but the times it 
had been impossible to do so had been innumer- 
able. She had, however, been sorry for him 
and so she had listened patiently. 

How alike men were; it was just their out- 
sides that were different and their approach to 
the subject they loved—themselves. But weren’t 
women like that, too? She supposed so, only 
she had had less to do with them than with 
men. You were, after all, the most important 
and interesting subject in the world. The only 
difference lay, she thought, between those people 
who had the opportunity of telling other people 
about themselves and those who for some reason 
were in a position where they had to listen. But 
she wasn’t sure that that was really true. She 
tried to think of any women she knew who had 
unburdened themselves to her as the men she 
knew did, and she couldn’t think of one. She 
wondered why she never told people her own 
troubles. Maybe it was because she never re- 
ceived any encouragement to do so. No, it was 
simply that she didn’t like talking about herself. 
She often gave the impression of giving her 
confidence because it was the best defence against 
letting them know anything she didn’t want to 
tellthem. By presenting an outward appearance 
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of frankness people thought they had heard the 
whole story. Her mind began to tire, and her 
thoughts grew more and more confused and 
chaotic. Presently she put up her hand and 
switched off the light over her bed. 

Gillian went back to the Dragon at the end 
of the week. She felt pleased by the welcome 
she was given on her return. By the end of 
the day she felt as if she had never been away 
at all. The routine of the place enfolded her 
once more. There were the takings to be divided 
under their separate headings and entered in the 
day-book, the money to be counted and checked 
and paid into the bank, the cigarette stock 
checked and the menus for the next day dis- 
cussed with Mrs. John. Inthe afternoon, when 
the place was empty, Gillian went to keep an 
appointment with the hairdresser, which George 
had made for her that morning. She came back 
to the Dragon at five and found Peter Colt already 
there. He had not been in at lunch-time, and 
he wanted to know how she really felt. 

‘You don’t look very fittome. I’msure you 
oughtn’t to have come back to work yet,”’ he said. 

‘’ I feel fine.” 

‘* Gillian, we’ve never fixed up that meeting 
with my mother yet. Could you manage 
Saturday evening? ”’ 

‘* Let me look at my little book for a moment. 
I think I’m free, but I’d better make sure,’’ she 
said. She had had an engagement with Bertie 
Watkins, and taking out a pencil, she scored 
his name heavily through with a satisfactory 
feeling as she did so. ‘Then she said to Peter : 
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“Yes, Ican come. What sort of time ? ”’ 

“Tl fetch you from your place about six- 
thirty, if that’s all right ? ”’ 

*“< That will be lovely.” 

Soon after that he went away. The room was 
still empty when the door from the street opened 
and Bertie Watkins came in. Gillian looked up 
from the book she had been reading when he 
stopped by her desk. 

“* Good evening, Bertie,’’ she said. 

““Tve got to talk to you, Gillian. Can you 
have dinner with me this evening ? ”’ 

‘I’m afraid I’m going out already.” 

“Well, what about to-morrow after you close 
here?” 

Gillian decided that she had better make it 
quite clear to him that she was not going out 
with him again. She noticed that he looked 
elderly, and that there were lines around his 
eyes and at the corners of his mouth. She 
wondered why it was she had never seen them 
before. 

‘“ No, Bertie, I’m sorry, but after what hap- 
pened on Christmas night I don’t want to go 
out with you again, ever.”’ 

He shook his head angrily, then he seemed 
to be trying to control his irritation. 

“I’m sorry about what I did that evening, 
though I still think you’ve taken the hell of a 
lot for granted. But I was going to apologize, 
anyway, as soon as I got a chance. I want to 
see you about something quite different. I'll 
give you my word I’ll do nothing you could 
object to, but I must see you alone.” 
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Gillian was sorry he was being so dense, and 
she said : 

‘“ No, Bertie, I don’t want to see you alone. 
I’m sorry, but there it is. I’m not going out 
with you again.’”’ She saw the expression on 
his face change, and when he spoke his voice 
was thick with the pressure of his anger. 

‘ Little fool, you’ll see me alone all right when 
[ tell you the reason.”’ 

“No, I shan’t. Anything you want to say 
you can say here.”’ 

“All right. I suppose you’d like me to get 
on the table and shout it out at the middle of 
lunch-time ? ”’ 

“I don’t care what you do so long as you go 
away and leave me alone,” Gillian said, and her 
voice was angry now. 

“Oh, you don’t care. You will when you 
hear what I’ve got to say. You'll care a hell 
of a lot. Listen, my wife’s had a detective on 
my tracks for some time, it seems, and now she 
threatens to divorce me. For some reason the 
detective’s got hold of your name, and my wife’s 
convinced that we’ve lived together.” 

‘* But we haven’t, Bertie. Didn’t you tell her?” 

‘“Don’t be so silly. Did I tell her? I’ve 
argued with her till I’m a wreck, but what’s my 
word against the detective’s ? ”’ 

‘But I’ve only been out with you to dinner. 
It’s absurd.” 

‘It’s absurd. You and I know that, but what 
sort of a chance are you going to have with a 
judge when he knows that you’ve already been 
divorced once by your husband ? ”’ 
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Gillian did not know what to say or think. 
The whole thing sounded monstrous, like a trap, 
and there was something in Bertie’s story that 
was missing, something that would make it all 
more reasonable. She felt that in some way he 
was not telling her the truth, but she could not 
think what the untruth was. 

‘It’s all rubbish, Bertie. I'll be able to prove 
that we’ve never had a chance to commit mis- 
conduct. We’ve always gone straight back to 
my place after we’ve been to dinner or a theatre 
and you've left me at my door. Why, you’ve 
never even once been in my room.” 

He looked uncomfortable, then he said: 

‘Yes, but, you see, there’s asnag. The other 
night when you turned me down I was furious 
with you. I admit I wouldn’t have done what 
I did if I hadn’t been a bit squiffed, but there it 
is, I did. I know you've a right to be angry, 
but the harm’s done now.”’ 

“For goodness sake tell me what you did, 
please, Bertie ! ”’ 

“Well, I’d booked a room at a hotel. I told 
you I had when you went cold on me. I was 
so mad that I went back to Piccadilly and picked 
up a girl there and took her for the night to 
the hotel.” 

‘“* But what has that to do with me ? ” Gillian 
asked in an exasperated voice. 

“TI signed the hotel register in the names of 
Mr. and Mrs. Patch and gave our address as 
the Dragon Tea Rooms.” 

“You did what ? ”’ 

““T’ve told you. No good to say it again.” 
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He was ashamed now that he had put into words 
the thing that he had done. 

‘You'll have to do something about it, Bertie. 
You'll have to explain to your wife that it wasn’t 
me. You'll have to get hold of that girl again.” 

‘“T can’t. I don’t know what her name was 
or anything.” 

Gillian did not speak; she saw the trap she 
was in. She wanted to think. That policeman 
who had directed her to the station, would he 
remember her, and how could she get hold of 
him again ? How could she prove that she had 
been back in her room that night? She had 
let herself in with her key and met no one on 
the stairs. The staff had been having a party 
in the basement. She remembered having heard 
the sound of dance music from a gramophone 
and the voices of people singing out of tune. 
She felt afraid. It was unfair and damnable. 
At that moment she hated Bertie. Suddenly 
she spoke to him very quietly. 

‘All right, Bertie. If you won’t or can’t help 
me I’m going to do something for myself. I 
shall go and see your wife and explain. Now 
get out of here and don’t come back again.”’ 

He didn’t answer her, simply jammed his hat 
upon his head and went out of the Dragon with 
a swing of his shoulders that the dejected angle 
of his head contradicted. 

Gillian sat still. She could not believe that 
this thing had happened to her. It was such 
bad luck. She remembered how difficult it had 
been to persuade the judge in her own divorce 
case that nothing had happened between her 
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and Neil Rock. Bertie was right—what chance 
had she of making her story believed if she was 
once more in the witness-box? Well, she 
would do what she had told Bertie. She would 
go and see his wife. Whatever she was like, 
she must believe the truth when she heard it. 
She would explain the whole position and leave 
out nothing; Bertie had not deserved that she 
should. Of course, if his wife was anxious to 
divorce Bertie, then she might pretend that she 
did not believe what she told her, but Gillian 
felt that she must take this faint chance; there 
was nothing else to do. If it failed, well, it 
could have done no harm. 

Several of her friends came in during the 
evening, and Gillian tried not to show that she 
was worrying about anything. She felt dis- 
tracted and wondered whether there was one 
of them in whom she could confide and seek 
advice. Regina Trout’s name occurred to her, 
but she decided to say nothing. One or two 
customers who knew her well thought that she 
seemed a little distant and strange, but they put 
her manner down to the fact that she was not 
yet feeling quite recovered from her ’flu. 

George Budd was still there when she closed 
the tea-shop for the day. He suggested that 
they should go along and have a couple of drinks 
somewhere. Gillian agreed at once. She felt 
that what she needed was a good stiff drink 
after the shock she had had. She left Mrs. 
John to shut up the place and went out with 
him. He took her to a little club in Soho. It 
was a dreary place, with a long counter on one 
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side and a bar at the end. There were several 
diddler machines set out at intervals along the 
wall near the bar. The rest of the space was 
taken up by a small dance-floor. A loud electric 
gramophone was playing a dance tune when 
they entered. No one was dancing, but about 
a dozen sad-looking people were sitting up by 
the bar on high stools, drinking and talking 
together. George and Gillian joined them. She 
thought that the rest of the people looked as if 
thay had been there for a long time and as if 
they didn’t quite know why. The man in the 
white coat behind the bar greeted George as if 
he was an old customer. 

‘The same as usual, sir ?”’ he asked. 

‘’ Yes, please, Brown, and none of your short 
measure either.”’ 

The barman laughed as if it was an old joke. 
George turned to Gillian. 

‘What will you have? A double ginandlime?”’ 

‘* Yes, please, George,”’ she said, and wondered 
why she had come to this sad place. Then she 
remembered the fear that was lying upon her 
mind like a heavy weight. She drank down the 
gin and lime quickly, and George, looking at 
her, ordered another. He wondered a little. 
He had never seen her drink quickly like that 
before. He thought it must be because she was 
still feeling ill. By and by he suggested that they 
should try their luck on the diddler machines. 
Gillian said she would like to, and they went to 
the shilling one. They each got five shillings’ 
worth of change from the barman first. George 
had a theory about hitting one of the stops, but 
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Gillian just pulled the handle and let the discs 
revolve and stop by themselves. They took it 
in turns to put in shillings. At the second pull 
George got out eighteen shillings, and then 
when he had changed the picture Gillian followed 
him, and won the jackpot. It was a great 
moment of triumph, and, added to what she 
had already drunk, she was enabled for the 
moment to forget about Bertie. She was elated 
by their luck in winning. As the nine, nine, 
nine clicked into place and the subsequent 
shower of shillings poured out, all she could think 
of was to wonder how much the jackpot would 
amount to. They put in another coin to change 
the picture and then took the shillings to Brown 
to be changed. They found that between them 
they had won just over six pounds. Gillian felt 
self-conscious that she was not a member and had 
won all that money in a few minutes. She told 
George that she would like to join the club ; 
the annual subscription was ten shillings. So 
he got a form from Brown and proposed her, 
and a man he knew at the bar seconded her 
application. ‘Then she told George that she 
would like to treat drinks all round, but he 
told her to stick to her winnings and that he 
would see to it. The people at the bar who 
had seemed sad woke up when they found they 
were to have a round of free drinks and a 
temporary hilarity sounded in the room. 

Gillian changed her drink from gin and lime 
to champagne cocktails, and very soon she was 
a little tight. The only way it affected her was 
that she kept repeating herself. She knew that 
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she was doing so, but couldn’t stop, because 
each time she said something that she thought 
was a good remark she felt it was worth while 
saying again. At ten o’clock George Budd 
realized that Gillian had had too much to drink, 
as he had himself, but he had eaten a sandwich 
during the evening which had sobered him up 
a bit. He went to where Gillian was sitting, 
telling jokes to some of the members. She was 
being a great success and knew it. 

“What about having some supper ?”’ George 
asked her. 

““T’d love some.” They left, with Gillian 
throwing out invitations to all the people there 
to come along and see her at the Dragon any 
time. On the way out she said : 

‘“ Let me pay for the supper, George. I’ve 
still got all that money we won left. 

“Don’t talk rot. I’ve still got some left, 
too. You keep yours and buy yourself a hat 
or something. Where shall we go?” 

They decided that they would go to a place 
in Piccadilly. They had a bottle of cham- 
pagne and ended the meal with brandy, and as 
Gillian got into George’s car she knew she was 
tight, and she didn’t care a bit. She did not 
speak on the way back to Bloomsbury, and 
George was too busy concentrating on driving 
very carefully to notice her quietness. She kept 
trying to remember why she had got blind, but 
she could not focus her thoughts sufficiently to 
decide what the reason was. 

When they reached the house where she had 
her room George asked her if there was anything 
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wrong, and she shook her head and thanked 
him for the lovely evening. Then she re- 
membered suddenly about Bertie and began to 
weep violently. George took her in his arms, 
and she put her head upon his shoulder and 
went on crying. He thought the drink she had 
had was making her maudlin. He patted her 
shoulder, gave her his handkerchief with which to 
wipe her eyes and wondered why she no longer ex- 
cited hissenses. He knewthat at this moment, if 
he wanted to do so, she would have let him make 
love to her. A year ago this would have been an 
opportunity he would have seized, but now she had 
turned into a good friend, and he had no other 
emotion for her. He was sorry to see her unhappy 
and wished hecould comforther. Presently Gillian 
stopped crying and drew herself away from George, 
apologizing for having made a fool of herself. 

“Don’t be a silly child. You’ve no reason to 
apologize to me, Gillian. Goodness knows, 
you've put up with a lot of my tales of woe in 
your time. I only wish I knew whether it’s just 
the drink’s made you like this or something else. 
You know I’d doa lot for you, my dear. Tell me?”’ 

But she shook her head. She felt too confused 
and sleepy to want to start talking about Bertie 
Watkins at this time of night. Soshe told him that 
she would have his handkerchief laundered, said 
good night and stumbled up the steps to the front 
door. 

She fell asleep almost as soon as she got into 
bed, but she woke up again at about four o’clock 
and began to worry. Her head ached and her 
throat was sore again. She wished that she had 
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not been such a fool as to have had so much to 
drink and smoke. She didn’t see, now, how it 
would help for her to go to Mrs. Watkins. From 
what Bertie had told her she must be an awful 
woman, hard and mean and cold. Why should 
she believe what Gillian wanted to tell her? On 
the other hand, if she didn’t go, she might be 
missing a chance of avoiding the disaster of 
another divorce case. She must go, whatever 
happened. At this hour she did not know how 
she was going to face the interview. Of course, 
Mrs. Watkins might refuse to see her altogether. 
If she did, she must find out the name of the 
solicitor and go to him. She thought of the 
effect of such a case on her business and the 
horrible publicity that would result. She could 
imagine how the newspapers would report the 
case, a City teashop scandal. Proprietress in 
divorce case. Wife alleges misconduct with 
husband. Oh, yes, she could imagine what it 
would be like. She knew how her past history 
would be clearly brought out in cross examina- 
tion by the counsel for the other side, and how 
many of the questions she was asked would be 
framed in such a way that her answer must 
inevitably be damaging to herself. Well, she 
would see Mrs. Watkins to-morrow somehow 
and try to get her story believed. It would be 
the truth she told anyway. She decided that 
with the interview before her the next day she 
must try to get some sleep. She got up and took 
three aspirins. Soon after that she fell asleep. 
The next morning Gillian dressed herself 
with great care. At first she decided it might 
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be better to make her face up hardly at all, but 
then she thought that as she had only the truth 
to tell, it was stupid to start the interview off 
with a lie about her appearance. After all, she 
always did make up heavily and there was 
nothing wrong in doing so. She was aware also 
that without make-up she would feel uncomfort- 
able and she wanted to be as assured as possible 
when she saw Mrs. Watkins. She knew that 
Bertie lived in a block of flats in Maida Vale ; 
she did not know the address, but thought that 
when she came upon it in the telephone book, 
she would recognize it at once. Bertie had told 
her that he worked on Saturday mornings, so she 
would very likely find his wife at home alone. 

When she got to the Dragon she looked up his 
name in the telephone directory. There was 
only one person of the name, living in Maida Vale 
in a place called Brighton Court. That was the 
first difficulty overcome anyway, she thought. 
She told Mrs. John that she had to go out for 
about an hour on business, but that she would 
be back as soon as she could. 

Maida Vale seemed a long way by bus from 
the City, but she got there at last. Brighton 
Court was a big red block of rather old-fashioned 
looking flats. Gillian found the right entrance 
after a little trouble and looked at the indicator 
which showed whether the occupier was in or 
out. Mrs. Watkins appeared to a in. Gillian 
took the lift to the fourth floor and walked down 
a long dark passage which was papered in red 
and had a grey looking ceiling that had once been 
cream and gold. When she got to number 
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forty-seven she felt that she could not ring the 
bell. ‘Twice she raised her hand to press the 
bell push and twice she took it down again. Her 
heart was beating wildly, her tongue felt dry 
and too big for her mouth. She tried to moisten 
her lips and then she took a deep breath and rang 
the bell. She heard its shrill response sounding 
somewhere in the flat. She had rehearsed what 
she would say when a maid answered the door. 
She could hear nothing from inside and then, just 
as she was going toring again, footsteps approached 
and the door opened a little. Gzillian’s speech 
died away, because it was not a maid who stood 
there, but a small faded woman with pale grey 
eyes and a sad expression that was also fretful. 

“Ts it Mrs. Watkins, please ?”’ she asked. 

The little woman opened the door and said : 

“Yes, what do you want?” 

‘“ May I speak to you for a moment ? ” 

‘* Are you from the vacuum cleaner people, 
because I’ve already told two of their representa- 
tives that I don’t want one.”’ 

‘‘ No, I’ve nothing to do with them,”’ she said. 
Gillian heard the sound of the lift coming to a 
stop at this floor. “The woman must have heard it, 
too, for she opened the door still wider and said: 

‘* Please come in.” 

They were standing in a narrow passage. 
Through an open door at the end of the passage 
Gillian could see a lavatory basin and the chain 
of a plug swinging a little. She thought, what 
an inconvenient place to have a lavatory, right 
in view of the front door, like that. 

‘‘ ‘What is your name and what did you want 
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to see me about ?”’ the woman asked; a faint 
impatience had come into her voice. 

“Mrs. Watkins, it’s about your husband. 
I’m Gillian Patch.”’ 

At once the attitude of the other woman altered. 
Two bright patches of colour showed high up upon 
her cheeks. Her mouth hardened intoa thin line. 

‘““ How dare you come here, you’re nothing 
more than a whore,” she said, and then seemed 
startled by herown words. It was as though the 
expression shocked her. 

Gillian did not feel angry or afraid now. A 
deep calmness closed round her. 

““T’m not like that, you know. That’s what 
I wanted to explain,”’ she said. 

‘“‘ Well, you’re a divorced woman. Your hus- 
band divorced you didn’t he? And look at you, 
painted and dyed and, oh, everything.” 

Gillian smiled at her; in spite of herself Mrs. 
Watkins was surprised at the sweetness of her 
expression. 

‘* T make my eye-lashes up and my lips and face, 
but my hair’s not dyed. I have beendivorced. It’s 
because of that I came to see you ina way. I’ve 
done nothing wrong with your husband, ever, but 
I could see how you’d find it difficult to believe 
that. Will you let me tell you everything, please ' 
I don’t want to be in another divorce case if I 
can help it. Please, just listen to me.” 

They looked at one another for a long minute. 
Gillian saw the changing expressions which 
passed over Mrs. Watkins’ face. Anger,contempt, 
indecision and curiosity. She felt that she hated 
Bertie at that moment. This woman wasn’t the 
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bad-tempered shrew he had told her about. This 
was a weak, unhappy, pathetic creature. In Mrs. 
Watkins’ mind was an intense desire to learn more 
about this woman, whose history the detective had 
written to her about, and also she wanted to know 
more about Bertie and the life he led when he was 
away from her. She was puzzled, too, because 
Gillian didn’t look like what she had imagined. 
She was painted, but she was not hard or common 
and she was quite young. So she said, 

“All right. Il listen to any explanation you 
want to give me although I warn you I don’t see 
what difference it can make. The detective’s 
report was very complete.”’ 

She opened a door and they went into a room 
which was papered in pale blue. There were 
blue velvet curtains at the windows and rose 
pink shades on the electric wall brackets. The 
chairs and sofa were upholstered in a chintz, on 
which sprays of pink roses trailed aimlessly over 
a white and blue ground. The top of the baby 
grand piano was cluttered up with silver photo- 
graph frames, pairs of ornaments stood on the 
shelves of the overmantel and upon the mantel- 
piece. There were several vases of flowers in 
theroom. Gillian thought the whole thing, except 
for the flowers, was dreadful, but somehow it made 
her feel more sorry than ever for Mrs. Watkins. 

When they were seated, Gillian told the other 
woman exactly what her relationship had been 
with Bertie. At first, she knew that her story 
was not being believed. She almost felt that 
Mrs. Watkins was snifhing out loud, but she 
went on and told the exact truth. She told of 
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the presents he had given her, of how she was 
used to going out with her customers at the 
Dragon and regarded it as part of her job for the 
business. She told her of the dinners she had 
had with Bertie and the theatres and supper 
parties he had taken her to. Only near the end 
did Mrs. Watkins interrupt her to ask, 

‘* But didn’t he want anything in return, Mrs. 
Patch ? He’s not the sort of man to give things 
for nothing.”’ 

“No, he never even kissed me. He was a 
good companion most of the time and I enjoyed 
going out with him.” 

‘* Did he ever mention me? ”’ 

Gillian wondered whether to tell a lie, but 
some instinct warned her that this woman would 
know at once if she did. She wished that she 
could have spared her this. 

“Yes, I understood that he was not very 
happy in his home life.”’ 

“Mr. Watkins got tired of me very early in 
our married life. I was not smart enough for 
him and I knew he was ashamed of taking me 
about amongst his business friends. I have 
never been one to make up my face. But you say 
he never asked you for anything in return for 
his presents and dinners? That doessurpriseme.”’ 

“Not until the last time I went out with him 
on Christmas night.” 

‘* Ah, on Christmas night. He’d been like a 
bear all day. Nothing pleased him. He ate a 
huge Christmas dinner at midday and grumbled 
all through it, then he went to sleep till four 
o’clock. What did he ask you to do? ”’ 
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Gillian told her exactly what Bertie had said 
and what she had done. They sat silently after 
that, until Mrs. Watkins spoke. 

** You know, Mrs. Patch, I may be a fool to do 
so, but I believe your story. But how is it the 
detective’s made such a mistake ? He seems an 
honest man,’ she said. 

Gillian told her then what Bertie had done 
after she left his car on Christmas night. Mrs. 
Watkins sat quite still. Her hands were folded 
upon her lap, her eyes looked down to the carpet. 
But Gillian could feel that there was no stillness 
in her soul. She was consumed with anger and 
bitterness against her husband. Presently, she 
began to speak as if she had forgotten that 
Gillian was there and was thinking aloud. 

“TI married Bertie when I was just twenty- 
seven. He was doing well even then. My 
father was not in trade, so he didn’t want me to 
marry Bertie. Mother and father had other 
plans for me. But you know what it is when 
you're young? You have to do the thing you 
want to do in spite of what older people with 
experience tell you. The more they tell you, 
the more you have to get your own way. It’s 
queer how other people’s experience doesn't 
help you at all in life, isn’t it? Not in love 
affairs anyway. Id lived a large part of my life 
in a small Midland town. Father was the 
Methodist preacher there. I’d been sheltered 
all my life, too sheltered. Bertie had been 
around a good deal, a man does, I suppose, 
especially when he’s a traveller. I married him 
and he shocked me, I mean, because I hadn’t 
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known what marriage meant or anything. But I 
was in love with him. We didn’t get along badly 
for the first year and then Bertie cooled off a 
little. I was glad. I’d never been able to get 
used to the idea of undressing in front of him. 
Suly, wasn’t it? D’you know, I never saw 
Bertie with nothing on, until three years after 
we were married, he was ill and I had to give him 
sponge baths. I’d like to have had a child, but 
Bertie didn’t want me to. He didn’t like 
children. If he felt like that, I didn’t think it 
right to have a child. It wouldn’t have been 
fair on the child, would it ? Of course, I think 
now I was wrong. If I’d had a baby I shouldn’t 
have felt so badly about Bertie. You know that 
saying about putting all your eggs in one basket, 
well, there’s a lot of truth in it. That’s what I 
did about Bertie, I see it now. But you never 
see anything very clearly when you’re too near 
it. If I’d had a child, I’d have had something 
else to think about and love. 

‘‘T’vebeen bored, three quarters of the time since 
I’ve been married, because I’ve beenalone. Keep- 
ing a nice home for Bertie was easy. My mother 
taught me all about that when I was at home. I’ve 
never made friends easily, for one thing we’ve 
moved aboutalot. You do if you’re married to a 
good traveller, and he is that. Whenever aterritory 
needed improving Bertie’s been sent along to do 
it. I think we must have lived in nearly every 
city in England and Scotland. That doesn’t 
give you a chance of making friends, especially 
when you’re shy and feel all the time that you 
aren't clever. I’ve always avoided meeting 
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Bertie’s business friends, when I could. Maybe 
what he’s done hasn’t been all his fault. I'd 
like to be fair to him. He married the wrong 
wife. He ought to have married someone who 
would have been what they call a good mixer. 
I should think you’re probably a good mixer. 
Where was I, oh yes, we drifted apart and 
although we lived together sometimes, he stopped 
giving me his confidence and made his own 
friends. I can see it all clearly now. I didn’t 
then. I was angry and jealous and unhappy, so 
I nagged him. You see, I was still in love with 
him. But what can you say when you’re not 
sure how the other person feels 

‘“*] know he’s fond of meina way. I know it 
because whenever he’s ill, he’s quite different. He 
thanks me for what I do for himand sometimes he’s 
told me then that he’s not good enough for me. 
But he’s never been quite like he has this last year. 
I knew that he was really in love with someone 
this time, because he forgot the anniversary of 
our wedding day. I’d worried for a little while 
about the way he was, irritable and impatient 
with me. Then I thought, well, on November 
roth, it'll be all right, because it’s our anniver- 
sary. He didn’t say anything about how we 
were going to celebrate it and I couldn't. Per- 
haps it was silly of me not to do, but I’m at a 
difficult age now and I think that makes you act 
a bit differently. You’re more touchy about 
things. Right up to November gth, I thought 
he’d say something, but he didn’t. And then 
the next day when he always gives me a present, 
he didn’t give me anything. I’d bought him a 
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lovely dressing-gown. He’d needed a new one 
for a long time and d’you know what I did with 
it? I packed it up in a parcel and posted it to 
the London Hospital. T’'wo guineas it cost at 
Selfridges, so you can tell that it was a good one. 
I waited in all day thinking that perhaps he’d 
still ring up and ask me to meet him for dinner, 
but he didn’t. Then I got angry. I didn’t say 
anything to Bertie. A few days later I made a 
remark about the Tuesday having been our 
anniversary. He was upset that he’d forgotten 
and he got me a present and we went to the Troc. 
for dinner, but it wasn’t the same. Besides, I 
was certain by then that there must be some 
other woman. It was no good saying anything 
to him. We'd had that kind of row so often. 
I felt I must be sure this time, once and for all 
whether he was unfaithful to me. So I rang up 
a big Information Bureau, and asked them to 
give me the name of a good private detective, 
though, of course, I didn’t say why. That 
bureau’s very efficient, but I don’t see how 
it pays them, although I suppose it’s a good 
advertisement. They gave me the name of an 
agency. When I had the detective’s report, I 
taxed Bertie with it. He got all quiet and white 
and I knew then for certain, he was guilty.”’ 

She stopped talking and a heavy silence came be- 
tween Mrs. Watkinsand Gillian. It must have lasted 
for several minutes before Mrs. Watkins said : 

‘€ T don’t know why I’ve told you all this. It’s 
been bottled up inside me for so long. I’ve had 
no one to confide in. It’s been nice of you to 
listen so patiently.” 
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Gillian was afraid that she was going to cry. 
Her throat ached, as she thought of the barren 
loneliness of this woman’s life as it had emerged 
in the quiet recital ; it was almost more than she 
could bear. 

“* Oh, please, please! Men are such beasts,”’ 
she said. 

Mrs. Watkins looked at her for a moment, and 
then said : 

“YT don’t think they mean to be. They are 
just thoughtless, very often. Now what ought 
Ito do? The detective was costing me a lot of 
money. Bertie’s very generous with the house- 
keeping money, but I don’t like to take it from 
that to have him watched, and my dress allowance 
won't cover it either. I don’t see how it will 
be possible to get hold of the name of the 
girl he really took to that hotel on Christmas 
night. Besides, somehow he doesn’t seem guilty 
in the same way as he did when I thought it 
was you he’d taken there. Men do go with 
prostitutes now and then, I know.”’ 

Gillian felt staggered by that point of view, 
and then she thought she saw what Mrs. Watkins 
meant. His guilt lay in going away with a 
woman he loved, not just in going off with a 
woman. The prostitute had been an accident. 
But what she had said made Gillian realize that 
Mrs. Watkins must still love Bertie. 

‘You couldn’t forgive him, I suppose ? ”’ she 
asked. 

‘“ Yes, I would, if he wanted me to. J read 
an article in some paper the other day that when 
a man is over fifty he often gets ideas about 
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other women. Bertie will be fifty-three on the 
eighth of next month, so it may be partly that. 
Yes, I’d forgive him if he came to me and told 
me he was sorry for what he’d done.” 

After she said that Gillian knew there was 
nothing more to talk about. She had learned 
the whole history of a woman’s life in the 
story she had heard. There was nothing Mrs. 
Watkins could tell her now that would add to her 
knowledge. The dull, drabness of it hurt her. 
Perhaps there was some virtue in her own less 
secure life. She felt that without the safety of 
the good income Bertie must earn, his wife 
might have been a happier woman. There had 
been nothing at all for her except Bertie, and he 
had failed her. She was not so angry now with 
Bertie as she had been while his wife was telling 
her about her marriage. After all, perhaps it 
hadn’t been easy for him either. What had he 
seen in Mrs. Watkins when he married her? 
She may have been pretty in a fragile, pink-and- 
white way, but it must have faded very soon. 
She was the kind of woman who grows middle- 
aged quickly. What was this enchantment that 
made men and women believe that they had met 
someone who could hold their emotions for- 
ever; that the spell would last, so that they 
would never want or think or look at another 
human being? How rarely did the spell prove 
a binding one, how seldom the enchantment 
lasted a lifetime. She sighed, partly because she 
was sorry for the disillusionment of lovers and 
partly because she had never experienced love like 


that herself. She heard Mrs. Watkins saying : 
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“Would you like a cup of tea, Mrs. Patch ? ”’ 

Gillian explained that she ought to be getting 
back to her work. Before she left Mrs. Watkins 
told her that she was glad she had come to see 
her and that she intended tearing up the 
detective’s report. Gillian tried to thank her, 
but she could not think of anything adequate. 
She was tremendously relieved by what had 
happened. When she left Brighton Court she 
decided to treat herself to a taxi back to the 
Dragon. 

She never heard anything more about the 
Watkins, or saw either of them again. 


+ % + 


GILLIAN was twenty-five when she met Raoul 
Jacques. It was a day in early spring. The 
London streets had changed suddenly from the 
grey and murk of winter to the golden haze of 
late March. Gillian had noticed it on the walk to 
the Dragon that morning. The roofs of the build- 
ings looked as if they had been washed in colour ; 
the branches of the trees stood out against the soft 
blue of the sky. The buds on the lilac bushes 
in the squares were thickening. Flower-sellers 
seemed to spring from nowhere, with baskets 
spilling over with yellow daffodils. Gillian had 
bought some of them to put on the tables of the 
Dragon. The tea-shop looked fresh and pleasant 
that day, Gillian thought. 

It was eleven o’clock when Raoul came into 
the room. Gillian was arranging the flowers at 
her desk. She was not looking upwards, and 
the first thing about Raoul that came into her 
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line of vision was the huge portfolio he was 
carrying. She never forgot what it looked like, 
a shiny, deep-red surface, marbled with whirls 
of blue and green and white. She looked down 
still farther and saw that the owner of the port- 
folio was wearing grey flannel trousers and 
rather worn brown shoes that didn’t look 
English somehow. After that the feet moved 
away and Gillian looked up. Raoul was regard- 
ing her from the table he had chosen with a 
pleased look. She saw with almost a start that 
the young man was handsome in a way she had 
never before seen. It wasn’t simply that his 
features were beautifully cut and that his eyes 
were well placed ; it was the sense of youth and 
grace and poise that had surprised her. He had 
very dark hair and eyes that changed in colour, 
according to the light, from green to yellow- 
brown. As she looked away again Gillian 
thought that he reminded her of a golden coin. 
She supposed that must be because of the colour 
of his skin. 

The waitress was, at that moment, in the 
kitchen. Gillian went up to Raoul and asked 
him what he would like. She waited eagerly to 
hear his voice. Voices were important to her. 
And when he spoke she felt relieved because it 
was exactly right and matched his looks. He 
spoke with a faint foreign accent that was 
charming and which held a richness of quality 
that made everything he said worth listening to. 
Gillian told him she would order the coffee he 
wanted, and she walked down the room to the 
kitchen. She did not know that he watched her 
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go, and was smiling. For Raoul loved beauty, 
and in Gillian he found it. 

Gillian came back after she had spoken to Mrs. 
John and went to her desk to continue arranging 
the flowers. She thought what a lovely day it was 
and how happy a little sunlight could make you 
feel. The vase with the daffodils in it she took 
to Raoul’s table. Once more they looked at one 
another, and the same startled feeling caught at 
her. Why, he’s beautiful, she thought, but it’s 
more than that; he’s so young and gay. 

‘* They are very lovely flowers,” he said. 

“Yes, aren’t they heavenly. I bought them 
this morning from a hawker who swore that he’d 
picked them himself at four o’clock this morning. 
It may have been true, because they are wild 
ones, I think, don’t you? ”’ 

“Wild ones? I don’t know.”’ 

‘The scent’s delicious.”’ 

He leaned a little forward to smell the flowers, 
and Gillian saw that there was a soft golden down 
upon his cheeks. The scent of the daffodils and 
the nearness of Gillian to him made Raoul feel 
confused. 

‘It means the spring at last,’’ he said. 

“Yes, perhaps it does; I hope so, anyway. 
The winter’s been too long.”’ 

The waitress brought him his coffee and 
he thought about Gillian; she will stop 
talking and go away. He felt that he must not 
let that happen. If she went now the moment 
would be gone for ever. A single second, at 
times, could be as important as a day. It had 
nothing to do with the arbitrary division of life 
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into the little spaces on the face of a clock. A 
minute was just what it contained. He had to 
go on talking ; he had to keep Gillian there until 
the waitress went away. He wished that she 
wouldn’t be so long ; why couldn’t she put the 
cup down and leave them alone? But she had 
to place the milk jug on the table and then the 
sugar basin. Hesaid: 

‘“ I was born in the south of France ; you can 
imagine what the English winters are like to 
me.’ And he thought—what a stupid thing to 
say. But it worked, because Gillian answered : 

“The south of France. I’ve never been 
there ; it must be lovely.” 

“You should go there some day. My home 
was in a little port near Toulon.” 

‘““How long have you been in England? 
Your English is perfect.” 

“Four years ; I came when I was eighteen.” 
And after he had sipped his coffee, he added : 
** This 1s good coffee, the best I have tasted for a 
long time.” 

“TI get it from Twining’s.”” She wondered 
why they were talking about coffee. What did 
coffee matter ? She wanted to know about this 
man—his name, and what it was he carried in 
the portfolio. His glance was up on her; she 
looked back at him. 

‘* Could you stay here a little ? ’’ he asked. 

She nodded, and sat down opposite him. She 
lit a cigarette and let a puff of soft blue smoke 
drift between them. 

‘Do you like London ? ”’ she asked. 

“Yes, but it is so cold in the winter. I’ma 
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commercial artist. I meant to be a painter 
originally.” 

‘It’s hard to earn a living in England as an 
artist, isn’t it ?”’ 

He nodded. “ But even harder in France. I 
studied in Paris, and when my father died there 
was no money left for my mother; I had the 
chance of working for a firm of commercial 
artists here, and so I took it to help support her.”’ 

“You can paint the things you want as 
well, can’t you ? ”’ 

“Yes, a little. Besides, I have found that 
you can still be an artist even if you make book- 
jackets and designs for advertisements. It is a 
form of snobbery to think that art is only good 
if you can’t sell it.”’ 

Through the window the sunlight splashed 
upon the vase of daffodils,and Gillian’s hair and 
face. Raoul knew a moment of the emotion 
which only came to him sometimes when beauty 
stirred him intensely. She saw his eyes darken 
and the yellow of the irises gleamed. She 
wondered why she did not feel embarrassed by 
the feeling which showed nakedly in his face. 

‘* Have you some of your work in that port- 
folio you were carrying ?”’ she asked him. 

“Yes, would you like to see it? I have a 
finished jacket, and there are other things as 
well.” He got up and went to the wall where 
he had propped up the portfolio. He brought 
it back and laid it on the next table. Gillan 
watched his fingers untie the tape which fastened 
the covers and then he opened it. She noticed 
how each of his movements seemed finished. 
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Each action was complete in itself ; it was as if 
he paused between the untying of the bow and 
the opening of the portfolio; yet there was no 
jerkiness—each movement slid into the next. 
She had never seen such grace in a man before. 
He made her think of the Russian ballet dancers. 
She thought, I must see him again. 

His name and address was written on the inside 
of the upper cover in a small, beautiful hand- 
writing. She read his name, Raoul Jacques, be- 
fore the piece of tissue-paper over the painting 
fell back and hid the handwriting from her. 

Raoul Jacques—how pretty it sounded. Raoul, 
a lovely name, she thought, a change from the 
Georges and Steves and Johns. There was 
something strange and exciting in the foreign- 
ness of it. Gullian did not know anything about 
art, but she realized that he was showing her 
something unusual. The perfection of the 
finish she could recognize, but it was the masses 
and shapes of the colours which impressed her. 
The way the lettering was part of the pattern 
held her attention. Raoul was pleased by her 
comments. She understood what he was trying 
todo. He told her his theories about advertising 
designs ; how a book-jacket should be like a 
poster and that, when it was around a book in a 
shop window it should hold the eye of the 
passer-by long enough to impress itself on his 
memory. He pointed out that to do this in so 
small an area it was necessary to make the 
design and lettering of such colours and balance 
that, whilst the eye was arrested, the mind 
also registered the title of the book. 
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His voice grew warm and excited as he talked 
and his accent a little more pronounced. When 
he finished speaking Gillian felt that the silence 
was greater in the room than she had ever 
noticed before. She could hear the sound of 
the traffic pounding along Ludgate Hill and the 
scream of a taxi braking on the road outside the 
Dragon. Someone was whistling a tune as they 
passed by. Gillian thanked him for letting her 
see the drawings. He gave a faint shrug, some- 
how conveying to her that he thought she had 
been kind to let him show his work to her. 

‘“‘ I’m afraid I talk a lot once I get on to the 
subject of advertising,” he said. 

‘“T enjoyed it. I rarely have the chance of 
hearing people talk about the things they do. 
I was really interested.” 

“I shall have to go now, I’m afraid. I’ve 
an appointment with the man for whom I’ve 
done that jacket.”’ 

‘“T hope you'll come again,’ Gillian said. It 
seemed impossible that he could really be going 
now and that she might never see him again. 
Already her feeling for him had passed onward 
from that of a stranger, and yet he was not a 
friend. She knew that rationally her feeling 
was entirely unreasonable, but it had occurred, 
and nothing could alter it. 

Raoul, too, felt that something very important 
had happened to him since coming into the 
tea-shop half an hour before. He looked at 
Gillian and thought: I could find peace in you 
and an answer to life. His blood stirred when 
she said she hoped he would come again. 
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‘‘T shall come again. By the way, my name 
is Raoul Jacques.” 

“And mine’s Gillian Patch. Come soon! ” 
She held out her hand and he took it in his. 
Both knew a sudden fire that leaped up in each 
of them at that touch. Gillian smiled and moved 
away with her breath a little quickened. Raoul 
put on his overcoat. He struggled into it with- 
out seeing anything at all and, picking up his 
portfolio, he went out into the street. 

His mind was filled with Gillian’s presence. 
He could feel his hand still trembling from the 
contact with her fingers. She still seemed to be 
with him. He shrugged his shoulders to try 
and get rid of the strange sensation of being 
companioned as he walked along, but she was 
still with him. He said out loud: I want you, 
and then he began to walk quickly. 

All that day Gillian felt as if she was in a 
dream. She talked to the customers, and made 
jokes and laughed, but she did not hear what 
they said or her replies. A third ear and eye 
listened and watched for Raoul to come again. 
Once, she thought, this must be love; this 
consuming preoccupation with another human 
being ; this longing to see him again. But it 
was absurd, she argued with herself; she had 
only seen him for half an hour—how could 
she have fallen in love so quickly ? She knew, 
however, that even if it seemed impossible, it 
was true; that was what had happened to her. 
What a mad thing to have occurred, right out 
of the blue like that. Why couldn’t it have been 
someone here in the Dragon whom she knew ; 
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why had it to be a complete stranger who might 
never come again? But he would come again ; 
she had known that when their hands touched. 
She looked at her hand curiously as though she 
expected it to show some sign of that shattering 
hand clasp. 

Raoul came the next morning a few minutes 
later than he had the day before. For half an 
hour Gillian had been waiting for him. When 
she heard a step in the street she had thought, 
that may be him. And then, when the step 
passed by, she thought, how silly, I don’t even 
know his step. She moved about restlessly, 
coming back each time to the desk near the 
entrance. She tried to enter the figures of the 
previous day’s takings, but she could not con- 
centrate and made stupid mistakes in the figures. 
She sighed and thought, I’ve fallen badly. It 
was time for her to go to the bank and pay 
in the money, but she didn’t want to leave the 
Dragon in case Raoul came in while she was 
out and, not seeing her, went away again. She 
heard the door open at last and knew that he 
had come. She could not look up; she felt 
her blood singing in her body, a feeling of 
lightness sent her spirits soaring. She heard 
his voice saying : 

‘‘Good morning, I hope that you are wellto-day.”’ 

“Fine; and you?’ she asked. Now she 
was looking at him and she examined his face 
anxiously, but it was all right—he was as 
beautiful as she had remembered. His features 
seemed to slip into her heart as if they had 
belonged to her for ever. 
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Raoul had watched her as he came through 
the door when she had been bending over her 
desk. He, too, had become aware since the day 
before that he had fallen in love. Because he 
was an artist his visual memory was _ highly 
developed, and he had not expected to see any 
difference in her. During the night, when he 
had not been able to sleep, he had made sketches 
of Gillian. He knew when he saw her again 
that morning that they were good. 

Once more the intimacy of their love enclosed 
them. The fear of not seeing one another again, 
which had made them restless the day before, 
had gone. Now they could look at one another 
with the slow regard of people who have the 
whole of life before them. Gillian knew that 
one day, she hoped soon, he would kiss her. 
Raoul, who was a shy man, knew that one day 
he would make love to her, but he was appre- 
hensive of the future because the original 
advance must come from him. But now such 
thoughts were only a hazy background in his 
mind. The urgent sweetness of simply being 
together drew a golden curtain between them 
and the reality of living. 

They talked about themselves and about the 
things they believed in and didn’t believe in. 
Each felt that it was important that the other 
should know about such beliefs. Raoul told 
her how he had been in love with a girl who 
had married a man with a lot of money. Gillian 
told him about her childhood and how she had 
married to escape from her father. She managed 
to mention in passing that she was now divorced. 
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They found that their birthdays were only a 
week apart. For some reason that was a great 
bond. Raoul told her that he had a desperately 
jealous nature, and she said in return that she 
hated liars. During the conversation it evolved 
that Raoul liked cats, and that Gillian was 
afraid of moths. He had had an operation for 
appendicitis, and she, as a child, had broken 
her wrist. She held out her left arm and 
showed him the slight distortion which had 
remained as a result of the accident. Raoul 
wanted to bend down his face and kiss her arm. 
He resisted the desire with such difficulty that 
his body became rigid. He told her about his 
childhood in the tiny port where he had been 
born. He painted a picture of the blue, quiet 
water, of the brightly-coloured boats that floated 
upon it. Of the tall houses, with their painted 
shutters and red-tiled roofs towering above the 
port. He told her what the low mountains 
looked like in the distance, tree-covered. He 
made her smell the pine trees that swept down 
to the sea between the grey rocks that fell sheer 
to the sea until they were lapped by the clear 
blue-green water of the Mediterranean. 

She drew a word picture for him of what the Sus- 
sex Downs, which he had never seen, looked like 
against the blue of a spring sky. He told her 
how the palm trees stood firmly along the white, 
dry roads, and she said that for her there could 
never be anything more lovely than the bursting 
lilac buds. He tried to describe to her how gay 
and pretty the cafés were that lined the port, 
and she asked him whether he had picked 
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bluebells in a wood of beeches early on a Ma 
morning. Every question made a bigger rift 
between them, and every counter-question drew 
them closer together. Raoul longed for her to 
know what the baking sun could mean, how 
you dived into a sea of warm water, and basked 
in a sun so hot that you were eager to dive into 
the sea once more. Gillian wanted him to 
understand why she loved the English country- 
side so much. She wanted him to love cool 
grey skies and the bright green fire of budding 
elm leaves. She wanted him to know the 
excitement of finding the first bluebell, and of 
parting the leaves in a hedge very gently to 
look down into a blackbird’s nest and see the 
miracle of speckled blue eggs. 

Their talk was impersonal and yet so intimate 
that they might have been friends for many 
years. Presently Gillian said : 

‘“T must go; I haven’t paid yesterday’s 
money into the bank vet.” 

‘“ May I come with you?.” he said, and 
wondered whether she would mind the suggestion. 

‘““T wish you would.” The bank was only a 
few minutes away. Gillian did not trouble to 
put on a hat or coat. The sun seemed quite 
warm for March. Neither of them spoke as they 
walked. Raoul was silent because he was in- 
tensely happy and wanted to enjoy the sensation 
of walking along beside Gillian in all its fullness. 
Words would distract his mind, so he did not 
speak. Gillian was preoccupied in wondering 
when she would see him again. She wondered 
if he would say anything about it, or whether 
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she could. But if he wanted it, he would surely 
say so. She noticed the lithe way in which he 
walked ; it made her feel as if she was gliding 
along as she fell into step with him. They 
reached the bank and he went in with her. 
She handed over the paying-in book and the 
bag of money, and while it was being counted 
she wrote out a cheque which she had to cash. 
Suddenly, after she had written the date, she 
felt impelled to look up. Raoul was looking 
at her. She could not mistake his expression. 
She smiled at him and stared down again at the 
cheque in front of her, but she could not see 
it. Now, for the first time, she felt shy with 
Raoul. How would she ever look at him again. 
Did her feelings for him show as plainly as his 
did for her? If not, then she had surprised a 
secret in him when he was off his guard, and 
that made her shy too. She could not under- 
stand why all her feelings were so acute. It 
was as if she was seeing everything through a 
magnifying glass, so that all feeling was split 
up into minute particles. 

She finished writing the cheque and pushed 
it across the counter to the cashier. She did 
not look at Raoul again until she had taken the 
notes and counted them and picked up the 
paying-in book. Then she did so. He was on 
his guard again, and she felt safe. When they 
got outside he said : 

‘I shall come back to the Dragon and have 
some lunch.” So that was why he had not 
mentioned their next meeting, she thought. 

‘“Good.”’ She wondered whether her voice 
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sounded as glad as she felt. Someone jostled 
her against his arm, and at once each felt a 
quickening of their blood at the contact. Raoul 
wondered at himself. He had been in love 
before, but never with this same physical aware- 
ness. He spoke quickly to get away from the 
moment. He did not know that she was 
experiencing as acute an emotion. 

Raoul stayed to lunch. He sat quietly reading 
a paper while she went about the room talking 
to the men she knew there. All the time she 
was aware that Raoul was conscious of her 
voice, and of her movements. She _ noticed 
that when she had left a table he would look 
up for a moment to see to whom she had been 
talking. She began to be afraid that he might 
finish his meal and leave before she spoke to 
him again, but she did not want to seem to 
signal him out from the other customers. 
Before, when she had made a new friend, she 
had not minded staying longer with that person 
at first. But now it was different. She could 
not bear the idea of anyone knowing about 
Raoul. So although she longed to go to him, 
she kept resolutely away. 

Raoul, sitting there with the paper propped 
up on the table by his side, was suffering. He 
had not understood what it was going to be like 
to have lunch and watch Gillian with these 
friends of hers. With his mind he knew that 
it was absurd to feel jealous, but his emotion 
was no less violent because of its absurdity. 
He could feel, without looking up, exactly 
where Gillian was in the room. It was not 
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only that he could hear from her voice where 
she was, but he could also feel the direction in 
which she moved, when she got up from one 
table to go to another. He was in a state of 
perceptiveness because he was in love with 
Gillian. He began to think that he could tell 
from the sound of her voice the degree of her 
liking for the men she spoke to. He could not 
keep himself from looking up each time to see 
the man she spoke to after she had left him. 
From his mood of intense happiness with 
Gillian that morning, he now swept down to 
depths of depression from which the light of 
the world was wiped out. How could he have 
thought that she liked him? How could he 
have been such a fool to think that she wanted 
to see him again? All these men she knew, of 
course, she must be in love with one of them. 
But which one’? He was too late; what 
should he do? Wouldn’t it be better for him 
to leave now before he became more deeply 
involved ? But he couldn’t be more deeply 
involved, he knew that. All the time he was 
thinking, he went on being conscious of Gillian’s 
nearness, and of the dull weight of pain of his 
love. He did not dare to glance at her. He 
knew that if she met his look she would know 
of his unhappiness, and he could not bear that. 
She had understood that he loved her in the 
bank this morning. Why was she now being 
so cruel as to make him suffer like this? This 
was entirely ridiculous, he knew; she had done 
nothing to make him think that she liked him 
at all. But that was ridiculous, too; she did 
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like him. He almost decided to pay his bill and 
leave, but finally he determined to wait a little 
longer and see whether she would speak to him. 

Gillian kept glancing at the clock which was 
over her desk on the wall. She was wondering 
when she could go across to Raoul’s table. 
Twice she told herself that it was too soon, she 
must wait another five minutes; and then, at 
the end of the second five minutes, she went 
across the room. ‘Time seemed to have gone 
mad to Gillian. She felt that the distance 
between the table she had just left and Raoul’s 
was endless. Ridiculous, to let an emotion for 
someone destroy your sense of proportion in 
this way, but it didn’t make her feel any different 
because she was conscious of the absurdity. She 
wanted to speak to Raoul, she wanted to hear the 
reassurance of his voice. She let her eyes take in 
his face, and at last she was at the table. He 
looked up, and the pain of his expression startled 
her. She thought, what has happened to hurt 
him so much? She longed to press his face 
against her breast and comfort him. She said: 

“Was your lunch all right ? ”’ 

“Yes, thank you.” 

“May. I sit down here and have my coffee 
with you, or have you finished ? ”’ 

“No; please do.” He got up to move a 
chair for her. Their hands touched on the 
back of the chair and the flame enveloped them. 
For a moment the pressure of his hand over 
hers remained, and that moment became the 
only reality for them in the whole world. She 
heard him whisper : 
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‘“ T was jealous, it was hell.” 

“Oh, my dear, I didn’t know.” 

Then they were sitting down. They did not 
look at each other ; they dared not do so where 
they could be seen. Gillian kept her hands clasped 
in her lap and gave no sign of how moved she 
was. Raoul could only think, she does care, she 
does care, and nothing else matters. The past 
dreadful half-hour was wiped out. 

‘“T couldn’t come before. You see, I’ve a 
lot of friends amongst the customers and they 
expect me to talk to them. I didn’t know that 
you would misunderstand.” 

‘It’s all right ; it was very stupid of me, but 
there itis. I ama jealous person and when I love 
a woman I cannot do anything about my jealousy.” 
It seemed quite natural to tell herthat he loved her 
now. It had not been difficult at all. He was 
speaking very softly, but Gillian said : 

“Not here, please ; wait and tell me when 
we are alone. You see, I love you too.” 

The words stretched between them _ to 
cover an unknown country which they would 
explore together. He did not feel that she 
had rebuked him, because she had not done so 
in her thoughts. He knew that she felt the 
same impulse as he did himself, to keep their 
love a secret. 

“Will you have dinner with me to-night ?”’ 
he asked. 

‘Yes, please.” She knew that she would 
have to make some excuse to Peter Colt with 
whom she was to have dined. It was at that 
moment that she realized the upheaval in her 
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life Raoul had made. This was the first time 
that she had ever broken an appointment for 
another one. She sighed ; it was worth while. 

Neither of them, sitting there at the table 
sipping coffee, understood that what had hap- 
pened to them was that two romantics had met 
and fallen in love. Each of them had lived 
expecting the best to happen to them, and, 
marvellously, it had happened. Raoul had 
loved women in Paris and in London. Each 
time he had believed that it would last for 
ever. He had to call it an affair, because other- 
wise the people around you laughed, and Raoul 
hated people to laugh at him, just as he hated 
them to know about his emotional life. So, to 
avoid their curiosity, he pretended that he re- 
garded each girl with whom he fell in love as 
merely a passing phase in his life that would, 
in due course, come to an end. And each 
affair did come to an end, but not from his wish. 
It had always happened that the girl who had 
taken Raoul as a lover tired of him and took 
another one. He did not even have the satis- 
faction of being angry with them, because there 
never had been any deceit or dishonesty on 
their part. Any deception had been his own, 
to himself. There was no one else to blame. 
But nothing that had happened yet had made 
him cease to believe that one day he would meet 
a woman who loved him as he would love her. 

At last Raoul said he must go and work, and 
would meet her at eight that night. He said 
he would fetch her and that they would go to a 
little French restaurant in Frith Street, where 
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the cooking was good and cheap. Gillian 
walked to the door with him and watched him 
go out. She hated him leaving her. There 
was such a lot she wanted to tell him, and such 
a lot more that she wanted to hear. She still 
could not believe that he had told her that he 
loved her. She had not got so far in her mind 
as that. She had known that some time it 
would happen, but later, when they knew one 
another better. But now that he had said it, 
it seemed completely natural that he should 
have declared himself when he did. She stood 
at the door watching him until he was out of 
sight. She hoped that the waitress had not noticed 
anything out of the ordinary in their farewell. 
She laughed to herself then, because she knew that 
outwardly there had been nothing unusual ; it was 
only in their hearts that the difference lay. 

Raoul met her at eight o’clock. They took 
a bus to Piccadilly Circus. ‘They did not speak 
much, because each of them felt the tenseness 
of the emotion between them. ‘They walked 
along Shaftesbury Avenue until they came to 
Frith Street. The restaurant was small and 
dark. They got a table in the corner which 
was cut off from the rest of the room by an 
angle of two walls meeting. Raoul ordered a 
meal. Gillian knew that it was important to 
him because it was the first dinner she had been 
to with him, and she considered each suggestion 
he made with great care. She was too excited 
really to mind what she ate. Straw or caviare, 
it would have all tasted very much the same 
that evening. But she made herself pretend 
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that it mattered. They drank a red wine, 
which Raoul said was good, and that it was the 
vin ordinatre which the proprietor drank him- 
self. After the first glass both of them felt less 
shy, and they began to talk. 

‘You are so lovely,” Raoul said. 

Gillian didn’t answer, but her glance slid over 
his face, loving it, and his nerves tingled as he 
understood her look. 

“‘ T have never yet kissed you,”’ he said. 

“No. I want you to.” 

““ Do you really like me ? ”’ 

““ I love you,”’ she said. 

Raoul stared down at the cloth. He did not 
dare to look at her. He felt melted inside and 
golden. ‘That was the only way he could explain 
his emotion to himself. The words “I love 
you ’’ sang in his brain till he was aflame with 
desire and longing for her. When he looked up 
again he had got back his self-control. 

‘* IT have told you already that I love you.”’ 

“Yes, you have. Ican’t believeit. When did 
you feel like that about me, Raoul ? ” 

“I have tried to answer that question for myself, 
and could not exactly. I think it was when you sat 
down at my table, or maybe when you put that 
vase of daffodils on the cloth. I love you very 
much. But why do you care about me ? ”’ 

* I don’t know, but I knowI do. I felt differ- 
ently about you the first moment I saw you, 
differently from all the other men I’ve ever liked.” 

“Those other men I cannot bear. This 
husband of yours, what was he like? Did you 
love him as you love me? ”’ 
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‘You needn’t think about other men; there 
haven’t been any.” 

The waiter brought them their meal just then 
and they talked about less important things. 
Once her foot touched his beneath the table ; 
Raoul felt his hands trembling. He looked 
across at her, and they stared at one another 
until, desperately, they looked away again. 
After a moment he said : 

‘““T want to kiss you so badly, Gillian.” 

“You can’t want it more than I do.” 

“In England it is difficult to love a woman, 
at least to make love to her. There 1s nowhere 
to go but the cinemas, and that is not very nice.” 

Gillian nodded, although she knew that for 
her anywhere would be all right so long as he 
was with her. 

‘“T do not want only to make love to you, 
because, you see, I love you. Does that make 
nonsense to you ? ”’ 

“No, I’m glad you feel like that; it’s the 
way I feel, too.” 

They finished their dinner, and when coffee 
came they lingered over it. To Gillian the 
dinner had been the most happy one in her life. 
She could look at Raoul as much as she wanted 
to without the fear that someone in the Dragon 
would guess how she felt. Here it didn't 
matter whether people guessed or not. They 
both talked a great deal, there was so much to 
say. Each wanted to know how the other had 
lived up to the moment of meeting. Raoul was 
jealous of all the men who were friends of 
Gillian, and especially of her husband. He 
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didn’t want to have to hear about him, yet neither 
could he bear not to know. 

She watched his face and thought his changing 
expressions were like passing clouds over a sunny 
sea. She wanted to reassure him, and said : 

‘“‘ Listen, darling, I love you. I have never 
loved any other man till now. My marriage 
was an accident, and now it’s over; so far as 
I’m concerned it never existed.” 

He looked at her then before he asked : 

‘* But the man who was co-respondent, what 
about him ? ”’ 

Gillian laughed. 

‘‘ There were two co-respondents,”’ she said. 
After that she told Raoul the whole story, and 
he knew that what she told him was the truth. 
Then, because her mind was on the subject, she 
told him about Bertie Watkins. Raoul was 
angry with Bertie, so angry that he had to clasp 
his hands hard together, and then, with her 
eyes smiling at him, he relaxed and laughed at 
himself for being so silly. 

Presently they left the restaurant and walked. 
They walked along the embankment and watched 
the smooth surface of the river break into 
coloured ripples as a string of barges, drawn 
by a noisy tug, flung the reflections of its lamps 
upon the water. Presently Raoul put his hand 
beneath her arm, and the world soared above 
his head at the touch. And Gillian walked along 
as if she was blind, but in heaven at the same 
time. They came to a deep patch of shadow 
cast by a monument, and there they stopped 
and looked down into the river as it flowed 
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swiftly by. Raoul put his arms round Gillian and 
pulled herclosetohim. His lips found her mouth 
and they kissed until she grew breathless. She 
heard him murmuring gentle endearments, and 
then his mouth left hers, and roved gently over her 
face. She went on breathing very quickly for 
several moments until once more she could speak. 

‘““ My dear, dear Raoul,’’ she whispered. 

‘“ Beloved, it was even more wonderful than 
I had dreamed,” he said. The gentleness, and 
yet the sureness, of his touch roused her until 
she wondered suddenly how he had learned to 
make love like this. She drew herself away 
from his embrace. 

‘“ Let’s go on,” she said. He moved from 
her at once, and they walked towards Chelsea. 
He wondered what it was had caused her to 
change like that. By and by, they reached a 
little café where there was a brazier burning in 
front of several tables. Raoul said : 

‘““T have never been here before. I did not 
know they had places like this in England.” 
They crossed the road. Cars kept sweeping by 
with a fan of bright light, which when it passed 
left the darkness deeper than before. ‘They sat 
down at one of the tables. At the one next 
to them were five people, three girls and two 
men; they were all talking excitedly. A pale, 
thin waitress wearing a chintz overall came out 
to take Raoul’s order. He ordered coffee for them 
both, and when she went away again. he said: 

‘* My lovely one, you are angry with me.”’ 

“How can I be? There’s nothing to be 
angry with you about.” 

R 
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‘* Nevertheless, you are angry. Shall I tell 
you why ?”’ 

‘* I think you’d better.” 

‘‘ You are angry with me for the same reason 
that I hate the men you have known before 
you met me. You are angry because I have had 
a life in which you were not. At dinner you 
told me why I should not be jealous about your 
husband. You said that you loved me, and 
had never loved anyone else. I also can say 
I love you. I have loved other women before ; 
you should be glad. It makes me the better lover 
for you. But all these past loves are nothing. Don’t 
be angry, my sweetest. There is only you now in 
my lifefor ever.”’ Underthe cover of the table- 
cloth he took her hand, and in the touch of his 
fingers Gillian knew what he had done in the past 
didn’t matter. He was hers now. She longed 
to feel his body against herown. She longed to 
feel him within her arms. Inthe darkness, which 
was only broken by the low glow of the burn- 
ing coke in the brazier, they looked at each other 
and made love through their eyes. 

The waitress came with the coffee. Raoul 
noticed how the pattern of the chintz of her 
overall was distorted in the light of the brazier, 
so that it became interesting. He saw a new 
pattern then, and his mind began to work 
upon its design. 

People came up to the café and went in through 
the door, and some of them remained outside 
at the tables. A murmur of talk and laughter 
rose like a wall around Raoul and Gillian. 
Three men stopped in the road with a piano 
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on wheels and sang. One man had a good 
voice, although it was rough from singing in 
the open air, and whilst one man played the other 
went around with his hat. 

The spring sky was starry and a soft wind 
blew up from the river and brought with it a 
feeling of the sea. Raoul thought: I cannot 
believe that this has happened to me. Life 
doesn’t let you have such happiness. The 
tables began to empty, but Raoul and Gillian 
remained there. They longed for one another 
greatly ; speech became impossible. They got 
up at last and walked in silence back along the 
Embankment. In the shadow of an embrasure 
they stopped and embraced. Raoul’s breathing 
grew hard and hurried; it disturbed Gillian 
until she, too, was trembling in his arms. 

‘“'You know, beloved, that I feel I want to 
take our love very slowly—the way you sip a 
precious wine, tasting each moment as it comes 
to us. We have our lives before us: why 
should we rush and hurry through this lovely 
time? Do you understand what I mean?” 
Gillian said at last. 

And he answered, 

‘Yes, I feel like that, too. Ours is one of 
the loves that are rare, I think. It is difficult 
not to be greedy in love—not to rush to the 
completion and miss the beauty between. Some- 
times, like to-night, it won’t be easy, because 
our bodies are as strong as our minds, but I 
want to keep step with you, darling, in all this.”’ 

He took her home and they said good night. 
She went up the stairs. The feel of the hand- 
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rail took on a new significance. She thought 
for a moment of all the people who, coming 
up and down the stairs day by day, used that 
rail—the maid, the cook, and all the lodgers 
who had rooms in the house. Each one of them 
must touch that smooth, worn, wooden rail, and 
each of them had an inner life that was of supreme 
importance to themselves. She undressed slowly, 
then got into bed and turned out the light. She 
thought it was curious how the Dragon and the 
people in it had faded toa faint shadow. Nothing 
was of any importance now except Raoul. She 
let her mind dwell on what had happened 
between them that evening. She had never 
experienced physical satisfaction with Colin when 
she was married, and that had been her only 
experience. She was amazed now that she had 
gone for so many years without falling in love 
with anyone, or even feeling the need of it. 
Now the nerves of her body longed for Raoul’s 
touch so much that she ached. How had she 
remained content before? It was as if she had 
been asleep all these years and was awake at 
last. It was marvellous to be in love. And 
Raoul understood how she felt about it all. He 
understood her fear of being greedy. She was 
afraid of missing some loveliness if they hurried. 
She wanted a gradual unfolding of their ex- 
perience together. She let her imagination dwell 
for a little on what that experience might be 
like, and then, because she became too excited, 
she forced herself to think of other things. She 
remembered that Mrs. John had told her they 
would have to get some new tablecloths and that 
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the stock of glasses needed checking. She let 
herself think once more about Raoul. How lovely 
it was to lie in the darkness and think about him ! 
She did not want to goto sleep. It was nicer to 
enjoy the intimacy of her thoughts about Raoul. 
At last she grew more and more confused and 
fell asleep, trying to remember what the feel of 
Raoul’s last kiss had been like upon her lips. 

In July Gillian and Raoul decided to go for 
a holiday together. He wanted her to see his 
home and meet his mother. 

For the past years, since Gillian had run 
the Dragon, she had taken a week’s holiday each 
year in August when there were fewer customers. 
Once she had gone for a week to Brighton with 
Regina Trout, and last year with Peter Colt and 
his mother to Eastbourne. But this year she 
was going to take the whole month of August 
and go with Raoul to the little port near Toulon, 
where his home was. Mrs. John said that she 
could manage quite well alone for the time, and 
by selling the necklace she had been left by her 
mother Gillian was ableto buy her ticket. When 
once she got there, Raoul pointed out, she would 
be his mother’s guest and would pay nothing. 

Both Gillian and Raoul had begun to feel 
restless because they were not yet living together. 
They intended to do so on the holiday. Neither 
of them had thought about marrying ; later on 
they might do so. To Raoul marriage was a 
civil ceremony as it was in France, and had 
nothing on earth to do with him, or Gillian, or 
theirlove. Itseemed to him to be an anticlimax. 
Their love was the only reality he cared about. 
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Gillian had already experienced the futility of 
one marriage, and she had also heard the stories 
of the failure of many others from the customers 
in the Dragon. Her own experience and what 
she had heard had made her come to look upon 
it as an institution which very often killed love. 
If there were children, then that was quite a 
different thing, whilst there still was a stigma 
attached to illegitimacy. If Raoul had said that 
he wanted to marry her, then she would probably 
have agreed to do so, but as it meant nothing 
to him she was perfectly content to go away 
with him for this holiday, and afterwards, if 
they wanted to, to set up a home together. ‘The 
reason why, up to now, they had not become 
lovers was that they had kept to their original 
ideal and allowed their love to develop slowly 
and reach its natural fulfilment. Now that they 
both found their physical desire becoming im- 
possibly urgent,they had decided uponthis holiday. 

August came at last, and on a hot, sweet 
morning Gillian met Raoul at Victoria Station. 
He was filled with excitement, not only because 
of Gillian’s presence, but also because he was going 
to hishome. She watched his strange eyes lingering 
upon her face as he sat opposite her in the train. 
The compartment was crowded, and they had not 
been able to get seats next to one another. 

Raoul, as he looked at Gillian, thought how 
exquisite she was. Now that he had known 
her for some time he was more in love with 
her than before. She was so sweet-natured and 
generous and kind. It showed in a hundred 
ways, and each time it melted him towards 
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her. He wondered what she would think of his 
mother. She was a tall, thin woman, always 
dressed in black since his father had died. 
Raoul had never told Gillian about how his 
father had died. He was ashamed of it. He 
remembered his horror on hearing the details. 
He had died from heart failure in a brothel 
at Marseilles. Madame Jacques was a proud 
woman, and she had never got over the shame 
of her husband’s place of death. Raoul loved 
her. She had fought for him as a boy against 
her husband when he had been supposed to 
become a business man and not an artist. And 
she had won his father’s consent to let him go 
to Paris to study art. She had always fought 
for him ever since he could remember. He 
wanted her to like Gillian, and he wanted, even 
more, for Gillian to like her. 

The train ran into the harbour at Newhaven, 
and they left the train and trailed along to the 
barrier where the foreigners were separated 
from the English people for the examination of 
their passports. Gzullian felt a pang when Raoul 
squeezed her elbow and told her that he must 
leave her there and join the non-British line of 
people waiting to get through the barrier. How 
ridiculous to treat Raoul as an alien. She was 
holding in her hand her own passport. It was 
new and stiff-looking. You could almost hear 
the pages crackle as you opened it, Gillian 
thought. She had been to Belgium as a child 
with her mother, but she had not had a passport 
of her own then. It so happened on that day 
that there were many more English people 
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travelling than foreigners, and Gillian found 
herself waiting in a long, hot queue of people 
before she reached the barrier to show her pass- 
port, while Raoul had walked through without 
any delay at all. He was waiting for her when 
at last she came out of the station. 

Men were shouting out, “ Third class here, 
first class to the left’ as they walked into the 
hot sunshine. It seemed odd to Gillian that a 
steamer should rest against what seemed to be 
another station platform. People were strag- 
gling towards the ship. Raoul and Gillian 
walked up the inclined gangway and stepped 
upon the deck of the boat. He told her to wait 
where she was with the luggage, whilst he went 
to find a good place for her on the deck where 
they could sit down. Gillian stood there and 
watched the bustle around her. She felt con- 
fused. Voices shouted and called incessantly. 
She could hear the scream of the winches as 
they swung heavy baggage down into the hold. 
She saw a large car swung into the air until it 
hovered over the deck, and was gently lowered 
downwards. The sun sent a hot beam of light 
upon one of her hands, where a space between 
the sides of a companionway let the light through. 
Raoul came back and said that he had got two 
chairs for them, and he picked up their suit-cases 
and told her to follow him. They walked along 
a deck where people were already sitting in deck 
chairs. Most of them, Gillian noticed, looked 
old and angry. It was the younger people who 
were walking about, laughing and talking. She 
supposed that when you were old you were used 
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to travelling, and knew how to get seats easily. 
She was confused by the endless running about 
of railway porters carrying masses of luggage, 
and by sailors doing the same thing. The 
sailors were all talking French, and then Gillian 
realized why it all sounded confusing. Raoul 
had secured two deck chairs for them in a 
sheltered place. He put down their luggage, 
and suggested that they should go down to the 
bar and get a drink and a sandwich. 

They went through a door, down some polished 
brown wooden stairs, through a white painted 
door, and so to the saloon. ‘The place was still 
almost empty. Raoul made her sit down at 
one of the long tables. He asked her what she 
would like to have. Gillian said : 

“ T’dlikea beef sandwichand a brandy and soda.” 

He sat down next to her, and for a moment, 
under the cover of the table, he reached for her 
hands, and caressed her fingers. She looked at 
his face, she knew once more that complete 
happiness lay for her within him. Raoul sighed 
deeply, and then he got up and went to find a 
steward to take their order. 

The sea was calm and, sitting in their deck 
chairs after the meal, Gillian felt that they were 
not at sea at all, only the faint vibration of the 
engines and the humming of the wind in the 
stays of the wireless mast made her sure. She 
could not see the sea from where she sat, only a 
bright blue sky that heaved above the side rails 
of the deck. During the last hour of the journey 
Gillian slept, and it was not until Raoul woke 
her up that she became aware of a change in the 
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atmosphere of the steamer. People kept passing 
her chair carrying luggage. The speed of the 
boat seemed to have lessened, and there was no 
longer any movement of the open sea beneath her. 

‘““ We’re just entering the harbour, wake up, 
darling,’’ Raoul said to her. Gillian smiled at 
him. His eager, sensitive face always made her 
smile like that as if to reassure him of her love. 
He helped her up, and she went with him to 
look over the side of the boat. Beneath her the 
sea lay calm and molten in colour. Sea-gulls 
swept around the ship, screaming. The walls 
of Dieppe Harbour were on each side of them. 
They rose sheer and tall, green and slimy 
looking. Raoul slid his arm beneath hers. She 
felt the tenseness of his body. 

‘* This is my country,” he said. 

Gillian did not answer him. She was dis- 
appointed. It might so very well be England, 
she thought. He made her come with him to 
where a piece of the deck had been railed off in 
a square with rope to keep a clear space. Raoul 
explained to her that that was where the gangway 
for disembarkation would be. The speed of 
the steamer grew less and less until she did not 
seem to be moving at all. A faint rolling move- 
ment became apparent to Gillian, and she was 
glad that they were so near the quay. 

Whistles screamed. Sailors untied ropes 
which held the deck rails secure by the gang- 
ways. A man with a fat, red face was piling 
luggage around him on the deck. He let a 
heavy suit-case fall on Gillian’s toe. He did not 
trouble to apologize, and Raoul scowled at him 
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angrily. A small woman joined him, and he 
began to upbraid her loudly in German. 

Upon the quay men were standing talking 
together. One of them spat sharply into the 
water. As the steamer drew closer Gillian could 
see their faces. ‘They came towards the edge of 
the quay, and began to pick up coils of rope that 
lay on the stones. When the ship was near 
enough, they threw the ropes through the air 
to the sailors on the deck who caught them and 
made them fast. Then the steamer was pulled 
into the side. A derrick swung a gangway into 
position and lowered it upon the deck. Voices 
shouted, and the arm of the derrick screamed as 
it went upwards again and swung over the hold. 
The sun shone upon the steel rope, and on the 
dull metal of the hook at its end. The swinging 
rope glittered. People on the crowded boat 
began to push towards the gangway. Gillian 
and Raoul were pushed along with them. The 
fat man stood amongst his luggage, and yelled 
for a porter, but no one took any notice of him. 
Pieces of luggage were jammed against Gillian. 
A woman carrying a large suit-case kept catching 
one corner of it just into the back of her knee. 
It was most uncomfortable. At last they reached 
the man who was collecting their landing cards, 
and the next moment they were stumbling over 
the slatted surface of the gangway. They walked 
slowly towards the customs house. 

People inside were trying to get through the 
customs quickly. They pushed and bumped 
and made a great deal of noise, calling out to the 
officials behind the counter to come to them. 
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It didn’t make any difference, however, because 
the officials went slowly along, turning over the 
contents of this case, putting a mark in chalk on 
that one, without even opening the lid. Porters, 
carrying masses of luggage strung on a strap 
over their shoulders, staggered towards the 
counter, and threw them violently upon the 
wooden top. The smell of human sweat was 
strong upon the hot air. Gillian felt dazed by 
all the noise and movement, and she left Raoul 
to get her luggage through the customs. She 
waited near the wall trying to keep out of the way 
of all the heavily laden people who hurried by. 
They got seats in the train for Paris and sat 
next to one another. ‘They were breaking the 
journey in Paris that night. Gillian had never 
been there, and Raoul wanted to show her a 
little of it. ‘They read and dozed alternately all 
the way, except when once or twice Raoul put 
his hand down between them as they sat, and 
caressed her fingers. He took her to a small 
hotel on the left bank of the Seine. It was a 
tall, narrow building in a quiet street. Outside 
there was a red awning over some tables. A row 
of trees in green tubs cut the tables off from the 
street. ‘hey went through a narrow door, and a 
fat, fair woman met them. ‘The woman shook 
hands with Raoul and burst into a stream of talk. 
A boy in black trousers, wearing a blue striped 
apron, took their luggage and led them up two 
flights of stairs. Gillian got the impression of 
brown varnished wallpaper, and a shining red 
floor. The boy opened a door and spoke to 
Raoul, who nodded. Their luggage was put 
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on the floor, and the boy went out closing the 
door behind him. The room was square and 
tall. There were garlands of gigantic flowers 
all over the white paper. The furniture was 
light coloured and old and heavy-looking. There 
were two beds close to each other on one side of 
the room. They had deep red, soft-looking 
eiderdowns upon them. Gillian felt excited 
when she remembered that she and Raoul were 
going to share this room to-night. 

After she had washed in the little alcove 
leading out of the room in the basin with the 
running water, Raoul told her that she must lie 
down and rest a little. He kissed her gently as 
she lay upon the bed, and she held him closely 
to her for a moment. When he stood up again, 
he said that he would go for a short walk, and 
he went out of the room. Once he had gone, 
Gillian began to feel restless. She was no 
longer tired, and she wished that she had gone 
out with Raoul. Presently she got up and went 
over tothe window. There was a tiny iron balcony 
outside, and she leaned her hands upon the railing 
and looked out into the street. ‘The hotel was near 
the end of the street, which was quiet and narrow, 
and led into a wide, busy thoroughfare. Gillian 
could see streams of traffic speeding along the 
road, and hear the incessant honking of motor 
horns. It all looked strange and exciting to her. 
Thick sunshine poured down and gilded every 
surface it could reach, and the highly coloured 
awnings over cafés and windows shimmered in 
the hot light of the August evening. 

She wished that she was out in the street. 
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Below her she could see people sitting at the 
little tables in front of the hotel. Brightly 
coloured liquid shone in their glasses. Gillian 
wondered what they were drinking. She went 
over to the alcove and began to make up her 
face. ‘Then she went back to the window, and 
stood on the balcony. She thought of unpacking 
her suit-case, but instead she continued to watch 
from the window. She knew that she was really 
waiting for Raoul. She wished that he would 
come. It made her restless when he was not 
with her. Perhaps, after to-night, she would 
feel less apprehensive. Always, she expected 
something to happen to him. She knew that 
it was silly, but she could not help herself. He 
was precious, and desperately important to her. 
She could still not believe that they had met, 
and that he loved her as she loved him. And 
yet she knew that he did, but it made her more 
nervous than ever for his well-being. Some- 
times in the night, when she woke up, and could 
not go to sleep again, she would frighten herself 
by thinking that something might have hap- 
pened to him. Supposing anything did, what 
would she do? She turned away from the 
window, and a small cold shiver went through 
her. Supposing he never came back again. 
The handle of the door turned just then, and 
Raoul came into the room. 

They took a taxi, and went round Paris. 
Raoul knew the city intimately, and he left 
Gillian to pick out the buildings that she thought 
were beautiful or interesting, and told her what 
they were. Gillian, who hated sightseeing, 
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enjoyed Raoul’s way of doing it. They had dinner 
at a restaurant in Montparnasse out in the open. 
Gillian loved watching the people go by, all 
talking French and with movements of hands 
and shoulders. ‘The light died away in the sky, 
and they sat there in a purple darkness which 
was split constantly by the passing light of motor 
cars in the road. They drank vin rose, and the 
colour of the wine was very lovely, Gillian 
thought, in the light which shone in a soft fan of 
gold through the window of the restaurant. 

After dinner they went to several cafés where 
Raoul thought that he might see some of the 
people he had known when he was an art student 
there. But he did not meet anyone. They sat 
at the last café for a long time, and sipped 
drinks while they watched the life in the street 
and around them. When they reached their hotel 
they went slowly up the stairs. Raoul walked 
behind Gillian, and once more the beauty of her 
figure moved him. He felt the sharp stab in his 
heart that was almost physical inits violence. They 
came to their room, and Raoul put the heavy iron 
key into the lock and turned it. When they were 
inside he locked the door again, and with the turn 
of the key he shut out the whole world. 

Raoul was a good lover. He was never con- 
tent until the woman he was making love to 
became as eager as himself. But on that night 
when he was with Gillian, with whom he was 
profoundly and passionately in love, he became 
unsure of himself. He loved her so much that 
he was in a strange state of exaltation. When 
Gillian was in bed, and he was undressed, he 
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did not join her at once, but knelt by her side 
upon the floor and laid his head against her 
breast. His physical desire for her was less at 
the moment than his sense of amazement that 
they were there, alone together, in the night. 
Gillian was puzzled by his action. She longed 
for his kisses and embraces, and she did not 
understand why he did not seem more eager. 
She put her arm around his shoulders and kissed 
the top of his head. 

‘“* What is it, darling ?’’ she asked. She felt 
his face burrow still more closely against her, and 
then he said : 

“You are so lovely, my lover. It hurts me.”’ 

“Why should you be hurt because you think 
I look lovely ? ” 

‘’ | don’t know exactly, but it’s as if my spirit 
was being drawn out of my body. And now 
that the moment has come for us to be together, 
it is all too much to bear.” 

She wanted to comfort him, he seemed 
infinitely young at that moment. He went on, 
choosing his words carefully and speaking in a 
slow whisper. 

“Oh, Gillian, I love you so much. Before I 
knew you I thought it was easy to express my 
love for a woman, but now I know there isn’t 
anything that I can say in words to you which 
tell you how I adore you. Your loveliness, oh, 
your loveliness. It melts me. How can I tell 
you the depths of it? There is no way.” 

She held him closer and whispered : 

‘* Darling, you don’t need words, we have our- 
selves to tell it with instead.” 
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He began to shiver as his mouth moved ovet 
her breast, and then Gillian stretched up her 
hand and put out the light. 


* * sg 


THEY arrived at Dardier at nine o’clock the 
following night. ‘Their happiness and sense of 
fulfilment was too deep for them to talk about it. 
They each almost doubted its reality, because of 
its perfection. Gillian felt the need of re- 
assuring herself constantly by looking at Raoul. 
Then she would meet his glance and the secret 
knowledge of the sweet intimacy between them 
would flow through her again. Raoul had the 
same feeling of insecurity. Somewhere this 
doubt lay deep in the centre of his happiness. 
It couldn’t be true, that out of all the world 
he and Gillian had managed to find one another. 
Then he would put out his hand and stroke her 
fingers, and the contact brought comfort. 
Dardier was a small port where people fished 
for a living and holiday makers from the big 
French cities came during the summer. A few 
yachts lay at anchor. Raoul’s mother lived in 
a small house almost at the end of one side of 
the port. It was painted pale green and had 
blue shutters at the windows and a high red tiled 
roof. Gillian felt nervous as the bus from the 
station rattled over the road. How would his 
mother like her ? Would she guess about Raoul 
and she being lovers and if she did, would she 
mind? Then the bus stopped and Raoul helped 
her out. He opened a narrow slatted door and 
they were in a dark little hall. It was lit faintly 
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from a single electric bulb and Gillian found it 
difficult to see where she was going. 

The lower part of the house was used as a 
hairdressing saloon and Raoul’s mother had the 
floor above and a big room at the top that had 
once been an attic. They went up the dark 
staircase, their feet clattering upon the bare 
wooden boards of the stairs. Raoul opened a 
door and light streamed out. A tall woman 
with a thin, dark face and eyes that were like her 
son’s got up from a chair at the sound of the door, 
and Raoul went forward to meet her and took 
her in his arms. Gillian stood by the door and 
felt a cold shadow fall upon her happiness, 
because she could not understand what they 
were saying and felt cut off from Raoul. Then 
he came across to her, and she shook hands 
with Madame Jacques. Neither of them knew 
enough of a common language for them to be 
able to talk together, but Gillian felt at once that 
she was going to like the thin woman, who was 
shaking her by the hand. Then Raoul said that 
he would take her luggage up and show her her 
room. His mother, as Gillian knew, had a bad 
leg and did not walk about more than she could 
possibly help. So Gillian smiled at Madame 
Jacques and received smiles and nods in return. 
Raoul picked up the luggage and led the way 
for her up the stairs. 

‘*'You’re having my room, darling. I know 
you ll like it.” 

‘* And where will you be, Raoul ? ”’ 

‘“* Downstairs, underneath your room. When 
I’ve explained to mother about us, then, when 
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you wish it, I can sleep up here with you. Are 
you very tired, sweetheart ? ”’ 

‘* Fairly and very hungry.” 

“We'll go and eat as soon as you’re ready. 
Ordinarily we'll have our meals here with 
mother, but to-night I thought you would be 
tired and would rather just be with me and not 
have to worry about the language or anything. 
Don’t you think my mother is nice looking ? ” 

‘* Yes, I think she’s sweet. I do want her to 
like me, Raoul.” 

She does already; she said how pretty you 
are.’ 

When he opened the door of his room Gillian 
knew at once that she was going to like it. The 
room was spacious and the ceiling rambled under 
the roof so that its surface was uneven ; angles 
and corners broke it into the room, giving it 
individuality. The window was wide and high, 
with as eat beneath it. The walls were washed 
white and so was the paint. ‘There were yellow 
curtains at the window and the floor was of 
red stone tiles. The room had a feeling of 
coolness and peace which not even the reds and 
greens and blues in Raoul’s violent pictures on 
the walls could alter. He kissed her gently and 
then he left her alone. 

When Gillian had washed herself and changed 
she went downstairs. She could hear the mother 
and son talking in the room into which she had 
first gone. When she went inside she knew that 
Raoul had told Madame Jacques that they were 
lovers, because she came over to her and took 
her face in both her hands and looked into her eyes 
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for along moment. Her eyes were like Raoul’s, 
and Gillian found herself smiling at his mother 
happily. Then Madame Jacques nodded and 
said : 

“ C’est bien,’’ and kissed her cheeks. Raoul 
came over and he looked excited and pleased. 

They went out after that—Raoul and Gillian 
to dinner. Afterwards they were both so tired 
that they returned straight to the house. Gillian 
said good night to Madame Jacques and Raoul 
went with her up to her room.’ For the moment 
they were physically at peace together, and 
Gillian was glad that this was so. She felt that 
she could rest in Raoul’s love and that was such 
a rare experience in life that she was very 
grateful. His love demanded nothing more 
from her than she was able to give. That did 
not happen often between two people she knew. 
When he had kissed her and gone away Gillian 
undressed quickly and got into the bed which 
was wide and cool and very soft. She gave a 
deep sigh of content. This was peace. She 
had found it with Raoul. 

In front of her bed the window framed the 
stars. The curtains, which Gillian had not 
drawn, swayed gently in the breeze. She could 
see the winking light from a lighthouse. Her 
thoughts drifted to her first marriage, and 
then she smiled in the darkness, because she 
felt solidly married to Raoul as if she had 
really been married. Their love was for ever. 
One day, she supposed, they would go through 
the marriage ceremony. She thought of how 
different Colin had been to Raoul. The clumsy 
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greed Colin had displayed had in the end 
repulsed her. He had resented her not being 
able to respond to his desire, as if it was a 
personal insult. She had been so young ; what 
else could he have expected ? He had had very 
little self-control, no inner plan of life as Raoul 
had. Outward things had happened to him, 
and he reacted to them without thought. He 
had never considered her life important except 
as his own was affected. She did not dislike 
Colin any more. Someone had told her that 
they had met him in Canada. It sounded as 
though he hadn’t got on with his father as a 
veterinary surgeon, after all. Well, he didn’t 
matter; no one mattered since Raoul loved 
her. 

When she woke up in the morning the room 
was full of sunlight. It wasn’t the sort of sun- 
light Gillian was used to. This had a quality 
of richness and purity that was unbelievable. 
One side of the window was covered with golden 
lights. The slats of the open shutter folded 
back against the wall, cut through the sunshine, 
made shadows of violent blue between each 
slat. ‘The sky was blue, and Gillian took a 
long breath. Such blueness couldn't exist, she 
thought. It wasn’t real. She looked at her 
watch. It was not yet six o’clock. She got up 
and went over to the window. Life was already 
in full swing in the port. She could see the 
fishing-boats skimming towards the shore. The 
mountains on the other side were misty, 
the colour of the bloom on purple grapes. On 
the quay men wearing bright blue shirts were 
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waiting for the boats, and with them were a few 
women dressed in black. Along the road which 
was lined with palm-trees Gillian could see 
lorries and cars pounding by with a shrill noise 
of hooters. 

The fishing-boats were nearer. They were 
piled high with fishing-nets and lobster-pots. 
Now they were near enough for her to see the 
heaps of silver fish in them. One of the boats 
reached the quay and was made fast. The 
dazzling sunshine made strange patterns of light 
upon the people below and in the leaves of the 
palm-trees. A woman threw two shallow wicker 
trays into one of the boats. One man scooped 
up the silver fish in his hands and dropped them 
into the basket, while the other man hung the 
lobster-pots over the side of the boat. Gillian 
could see the wriggling contents before they dis- 
appeared beneath the shining surface of the 
water. A cat and a brown dog were sitting 
near the tray of fish now lying upon the quay. 
Suddenly the dog got up and chased the cat 
away. 

The hot sun drew out colour everywhere. 
Gillian shut her eyes for a moment. ‘The red 
stone floor felt deliciously cool under her bare 
feet. She stretched herself and felt pleasure at 
the pull of her muscles. When she soiree out 
of the window again she saw how very beautiful 
the little port of Dardier was. It stretched out 
in a shining bay of water beyond the harbour, 
and the mountains swept round it. She could 
see the church standing between two cafés, with 
brightly coloured awnings jutting out on each 
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side of it. The church stood several yards back 
from the street ; it was built out of deep cream 
stone, and had a short, pointed spire in which 
hung four bronze bells. A thick palm-tree was 
almost pressed against the wall of the church on 
the left of the entrance. The bark made Gillian 
think of elephant’s hide. Farther on the street 
curved around the port, lined with red-roofed 
houses painted in gay colours. She noticed 
that no two houses were alike. The one with 
the orange walls had blue shutters ; the yellow 
one, green; others gleamed in the morning 
light—white, pale grey, sea blue. It made a 
background for the deep green of the palm-trees 
that grew on each side of the street. There 
were sycamore-trees too, and the feathery pale 
green foliage of the slender acacias. Gillian 
thought that houses looked Jike dolls’ houses. 
Surely people couldn’t really live in them; 
people who knew happiness and pain and death 
and all the emotions ordinary people experience. 
The boats swayed gently on the calm water, and 
coloured reflections sank down like coloured 
lanterns into the clear water. 

Gillian went back to bed again, and she fell 
asleep once more. She was still asleep when 
Raoul came into the room at eight o’clock. 
When she woke up she saw him by her bedside ; 
he was smiling at her. She put up her arms 
and he sat on the bed and held her closely. He 
let his hands move softly over her body. She 
enjoyed him making love to her like that. 
Presently she gently pushed him away, and 
said ; 
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““T want to get up and see everything, 
darling.”’ 

‘““We'll have breakfast and then do some 
shopping in the market for my mother. Then, 
if you like, we'll go for a bathe.” 

‘“* That will be heavenly,’’ Gillian said. Soon 
she was dressed and went downstairs. Madame 
Jacques was in the sitting-room. She had 
already had her breakfast. Gillian and Raoul 
sat down together to have theirs. When they 
had finished they went out into the bright sun- 
shine. 

“* You'll have to get some dark glasses, beloved. 
The sun’s so strong here,’ Raoul told her. 
They walked slowly over the hot stones. The 
sun felt like a distant flame upon Gillian’s skin. 
She touched Raoul’s hand for a second, and she 
felt his eyes slide over her which always made 
her feel excited. 

“‘ It’s lovely here, lovely.” 

‘“You’re glad you came with me? ”’ he said, 
and then they both laughed, because it was like 
a joke to say such a thing. She noticed that 
everyone moved rather slowly, even the dogs 
and cats. Of course, in that heat you couldn't 
dash about, she supposed. And yet, in contrast 
to the leisurely pace, she heard the quick, 
staccato sound of the language being spoken 
around her. They walked along the street, past 
the cafés on each side of the church. Gillian 
noticed that several people were writing letters 
at the little coloured tables and having coffee 
and croissants for their breakfasts. A _ little 
farther on they came to the tiny market which 
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filled a space in front of a café, and spread down 
to the edge of the pavement. The strong light 
made the colours violent. Baskets of vegetables 
were laid out upon the ground. There were 
huge gleaming purple aubergines, piles of vivid 
green lettuces, the orange of carrots glowed near 
pink and green beans. Fat little marrows and 
cucumbers, potatoes with hardly a speck of 
earth clinging to them lay next to boxes of 
tomatoes that were redder and bigger than any 
Gillian had ever seen. The wealth of choice 
astonished her. And the fruit—small yellow 
melons, peaches, almonds, grapes, greengages 
and strawberries. Everywhere a lavishness that, 
for someone who lived in England, seemed 
incredible. Fish in silver heaps upon the stones 
were there, too, and an ice-cream barrow, with 
a pink-and-white striped awning over it that 
looked like a peppermint stick, stood in the 
market. Only the flowers disappointed Gillian 
a little. Except for the huge, fleshy blooms of 
the zinias, they seemed parched and _ dull- 
looking. 

She and Raoul moved slowly amongst the 
stalls, whilst he bought the things his mother 
needed for the day. They picked a careful way 
between dogs and children and produce. It 
was very exciting and noisy and smelly. Gillian 
enjoyed listening to Raoul as he bargained for 
this and that. She had not known that he 
understood anything about food before. He 
told her that it was because his mother had never 
been strong, and so he had learned to shop for 
her when he was quite young. Then they went 
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up a narrow street to a shop where Gillian could 
buy a pair of sun spectacles. The shop was 
small and dark and overcrowded. They went 
in through a door that was covered by a hanging 
curtain of steel beads which jangled loudly as 
they swung behind. 

After they had taken the food back to the 
house Gillian asked Raoul if his mother would 
like her to give her any help in the preparation 
of the meal. At first Madame Jacques said no, 
but when Raoul had made it clear that Gillian 
really wanted to help, she said that she would 
very much like to have the vegetables peeled. 
So they went together to the kitchen. It was 
a big room, with the shutters closed over the 
windows to keep out the sun. 

Gillian was interested in all the cooking utensils 
she saw on the shelf by the electric stove. They 
looked different from the English ones. The room 
was darkened by the shutters over the window to 
keep the room cool. She stood at a shelf which 
ran the whole length of one side of the kitchen 
and worked at a great pile of vegetables. Gillian 
wondered how on earth they would get through 
so much. She scraped young tender carrots 
and sliced beans and peeled potatoes. Madame 
Jacques stood next to her and did the same 
thing, and the pile in the bow] between them 
grew bigger. 

Now and then they tried to talk to one another, 
but after a word or two they both smiled and 
became silent again. Presently Raoul came into 
the room. He stood behind Gillian and she felt 
her nerves tingling when he moved near and put 
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his hands on her waist. He moved his lips 
very softly over her neck. 

“Will you be very much longer, Gillian ? ”’ 

“No, it’s almost done now. What are all 
these vegetables for ? ”’ 

‘“ Vegetable soup, I expect. You wait till you 
ee, with grated cheese. It’s a wonderful 
dish.” 

Madame Jacques spoke to her son, and he 
on to Gillian that she wanted to know 
whether she disliked garlic. 

‘No, I love it !”’ 

““ Good, because there’s a favourite dish of 
mine that has it in!” 

Gillian was surprised to find that it was only 
half-past ten when they left the house for the 
beach. She seemed to have been up for hours. 
She knew it must be because everything was 
strange and new to look at. 

‘“ We must do a lot of sun-bathing while we’re 
here, and get really brown. You will look lovely 
with a brown skin,’ Raoul said. 

‘* Will we be able to sun-bathe with nothing 
on at all?” 

‘Yes, in some places. We can take the bus 
and go to some of the deserted beaches where 
there is no one. To-day, we will not go very 
far, because lunch is at twelve. We'll get my 
mother to let us have it later. French people 
generally eat early because they only have a 
small breakfast and because of the heat of the 
noonday sun,”’ he explained. 

They walked slowly along the port to the left. 
They passed a part of the quay where yachts 
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were moored, and then they came to a group 
of men who were throwing shining balls along 
the ground. Gillian saw the game was exactly 
like bowls and Raoul explained to her that it 
was called Boule. They played sides, and it was 
regarded as most important in Dardier. 

He said that he thought they took it so 
seriously, because a good deal of gambling went 
on in connection with the game. There was a 
great deal of skill in it. They stood still for 
a few minutes and watched the progress of the 
game. Gillian could see that it was not as easy 
as it looked because of the unevenness of the 
ground. The men had very brown skins and 
seemed to be of all ages. 

They walked on and came to a towering cliff 
in which steps were cut. The rock was almost 
pink, and olive trees and pines grew down its 
side to the rocks beneath. 

“Can you climb a little, sweetheart ? ’’ Raoul 
asked her. 

“" Yes, if it isn’t too steep.” 

“‘ There’s a nice beach just beyond this which 
is sandy.” 

They went carefully from rock to rock, and 
in a few minutes came to the beach Raoul had 
spoken of. It seemed too lovely to be real to 
Gillian. It was a small, curved bay around 
which jagged grey rocks rose. In the crevices 
grew thick-leaved pale green sea-plants and tiny 
flowers with short stems. Above the rocks were 
high tree-covered cliffs, and there in the centre 
was a sandy beach. Gillian stopped and took 
off her shoes, and the heat of the fine sand 
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touched her soles deliciously. The sea was 
bright blue, with a lighter, greeny shade where 
the bottom was sandy. 

Raoul led the way to two rocks which jutted 
out and formed a shelter. They sat down in 
the shadow one rock cast and rested. 

“We must get a couple of mats to lie on. 
= be more comfortable than the sand,’’ Raoul 
said, 

Gillian lay back and got her breath. She 
knew that he was looking at her. She could 
always tell when he did that. A little tingling 
sensation would begin somewhere in her body ; 
she could not define to herself where, and then 
at last she would look up and find Raoul telling 
her with his eyes that he adored her and wanted 
her. Now when she felt herself tingling, she 
closed her eyes and groped for his hand. He 
moved swiftly to her and put his arms around 
her. She curved her body until he was very 
close to her. She loved to hear his voice 
murmuring endearments, while his lips moved 
over her skin. They kissed, slowly, and with 
passion. 

No one came to the little beach ; the soft lap 
of the sea against the rocks, and the cicadas’ 
shrill croaking were the only sounds except for 
the murmuring voices and sighs of Raoul and 
Gillian. By and by they sat up and Raoul took 
her wrist in his hand and looked at her watch. 

‘“Tt’s nearly half-past eleven, beloved. We 
must bathe quickly, or we'll be late for the 
meal,” 

Soon they were in the water. Gillian was a 
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good swimmer, and the sea was warm and 
buoyant. She felt the delight in her body, and 
her strength that swimming always gave her ; 
here it was so easy, no waves or wind, only a 
lovely clearness and sense of effortless move- 
ment. She turned over on her back and floated, 
with her eyes shut. How lovely life was—too 
lovely. It almost hurt her now. She had 
never hoped for, or known that love could be 
like Raoul’s and hers. She looked round to see 
where he was and found him floating near her. 

“‘ It’s wonderful!’ she said. 

“Yes. You'll get your hair soaked, won't 
you?” 

‘“T don’t mind if I do. I love floating, and, 
anyway, this bathing-cap should keep it out.” 

Presently they left the water and went back 
to the beach to let the sun dry them. Raoul 
told her that she must oil herself the next day, 
or she would burn too quickly. 

They walked slowly back to the house and 
had their midday meal. ‘The sun and swimming 
had made Gillian sleepy and afterwards she slept 
for the greater part of the afternoon. Raoul 
had taken his painting things and gone out to 
sketch. He went back to where he and Gillian 
had been that morning. A fisherman was sitting 
on a big rock that jutted out into the sea. 
Raoul decided to make a sketch of him. He 
liked the design and balance the man made as 
he stood still, dressed in blue against the colour 
of the rock and sky. He had just sketched in 
the figure when the fisherman picked up the 
container in which he carried his catch and 
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moved away with the long rod and line carried 
over his shoulder, as if it were a gun. Raoul 
laughed. Well, it didn’t matter. He took off 
his clothes and lay naked. The sun was still 
fiercely hot. He shut his eyes and thought 
about Gillian. She was beyond his highest 
hopes. She was more wonderful even than he 
had imagined. He felt as tender towards her 
as he felt passionate. He knew that the rarest 
thing that can happen to two human beings 
had happened to them; they loved each other 
more than they loved themselves. When that 
happened nothing could ever change or alter 
the relationship. You couldn’t hurt anyone if 
you felt like that about them. Only death could 
hurt you, and that was an inevitability about 
which you simply could not worry. It would 
come to them both one day, a long, long time 
in the future. 

In the reflected colour from the rock above 
him Raoul’s body looked golden. He felt the 
sweat running down his forehead in the heat of 
the sun. He turned over upon his stomach. 
He was beautiful lying there, with his broad 
shoulders tapering down to narrow hips and lean 
buttocks. His dark hair showed unsuspected 
glints in it and the down upon his body was 
golden. He stretched luxuriously and then 
wriggled nearer the rock so that his head lay 
in the deep indigo blue of a shadow. He 
crossed his arms and put his head down upon 
them. Within a few minutes he was sound 
asleep. 

That evening Raoul and Gillian went to a 
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café and Madame Jacques went too. It was 
the café always used by Raoul. Friends came 
up to talk to them. After a while Gillian gave 
up trying to pretend to follow what they were 
saying and instead she watched the people. It 
was a starry night, and from where they were 
sitting two palm trees on the opposite side of 
the road made the sides of proscenium with the 
branches of the foliage almost meeting over- 
head. Between the trunks the sea and sky hung 
darkly, with stars sparkling and the reflected 
lights from anchored yachts, shimmering in the 
water. Between the two palm trees people 
moved slowly and continuously. It was like 
a living frieze, Gillian thought. In the café 
behind her a wireless was playing dance music. 
All around her rose voices, talking incompre- 
hensibly. The languorous night lay like a 
heavy perfume upon her senses. She knew that 
Raoul was looking at her, and then his hand 
touched hers and she trembled. She could 
not understand the strength of her emotion. 
She wondered whether the softness of the 
climate had anything to do with it. 

Long after she and Raoul had said good night 
to Madame Jacques and gone upstairs to bed, 
the sound of laughter and music and footsteps 
floated up to where Raoul and Gillian lay 
together. 

The days slipped effortlessly by. Gillian 
got very brown. She was more in love with 
Raoul than ever. One day they went for a 

icnic to a deserted beach that Raoul knew of. 

he mistral was blowing lightly and the air was 
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fresh in spite of the hot sunshine. They took 
a motor bus and went to the nearest point to 
the bay as they could. Then they walked over 
the hills. They reached the edge of the sloping 
cliff and slithered uncertainly down to the sand 
below. Presently they were bathing. There 
was no need to bother about clothes here, and 
they swam naked in the clear, buoyant water. 
A few tiny sunlit waves rippled against their 
faces. Gillian looked towards the shore and 
saw that great rocks surrounded the bay and 
made caverns of shadow, which were the darker 
by contrast with the shining golden sand and 
sea beyond. They came out of the water and 
lay in the sun. Once Raoul turned over on his 
side towards her. He slipped his arm beneath 
her head and, bending down, kissed her eyelids 
gently. She felt for his other hand as it lay 
against his thigh and, putting it to her lips, she 
kissed his fingers. Raoul was deeply moved 
when she did that. A strange feeling of infinite 
compassion for her melted him inside. It 
quenched his passion as if some cool water had 
been poured upon a flame. In its place came 
this almost unbearable tenderness for her, a 
desire to cherish and protect her. His hand 
slid down to her neck and moved softly over 
her shoulders and arms. 

‘Oh, Raoul, beloved. There aren’t words 
to tell you how I love you and how happy I am. 
Don’t ever leave me. I couldn’t go on living,” 
she said. 

‘“ Hush, silly Gillian dearest, you know I'll 
never leave you. Aren’t you my life too?” 
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She sighed deeply and he dragged her against 
him, as if by their mutual embrace they could 
attain the spiritual union each desired so fiercely. 

“* T love you,” she whispered, and he whispered 
back : 

‘“*T love you, Gillian.” 

Then they sat up and Raoul said: 

*“* Darling, when we get back to England let’s 
get married.” 

‘* Are you sure that’s what you want? ”’ 

‘Yes, please. You know how I said at first 
that I thought to keep a lover you should live 
separately, well, I know now, after these two 
weeks together, that I was talking rubbish. 
I know you aren’t keen about marriage after 
your other experience of it, but will you marry 
me?” 

“Yes, Raoul. I’m not afraid of it any more, 
not with you. I’m glad; now I shan’t be 
unhappy about this lovely holiday ending. 
We've only another week here, haven’t we? 
But if we get married we'll be together just the 
same. How lucky we are, darling. Think how 
very few people are really happy together. 
And we’ll grow old just as happily and when 
our physical passion dies away, then we'll have 
each other still to love just as much in a different 
way.” 

ay know. I still can’t believe that we've 
been allowed to meet. To have dreamed all 
my life of finding ideal happiness and then to 
find it. Oh, Gillian, precious heart.”’ 

“I can hardly bear our joy. It makes me 
afraid,”’ she said. 
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‘“‘ No, no, you can’t be afraid of it. It’s ours; 
it’s been given to us. What is there to be 
afraid of ?”’ 

‘IT don’t know, only I am sometimes afraid.” 
They lay still and a butterfly drifted close to 
Gillian’s bright hair, then fluttered up the wall 
of the cliff above their heads. Peace and a 
sense of complete security closed around Gillian 
as she lay close to Raoul and felt the strong beat 
of his heart against her own. The fullness of 
life moved in her. She was engulfed in Raoul’s 
love. 

They stayed in the bay till the afternoon. 
Sometimes they spoke and sometimes they lay 
still and apart. Once Raoul said : 

“The beauty here is too great for me. It is 
as hard to bear as other people’s pain.”’ And 
once he said : 

“I wish you and my mother could talk to- 
gether. This barrier of language is so silly. 
You would get on awfully well together, I 
think.” 

On the way back they took a path which led 
through a pine wood. It was cool in the deep 
shadow of the trees and fragrant with the 
perfume of the pines. Beneath their feet the 
ground was soft and springy with the fallen 
needles. 

‘I should like to have a cottage in this wood 
and live here with you always, darling,’ Gillian 
said. 

‘“ Yes, I should like it too, but what should 
we live on?” 

“One day, let’s live in the country. I hate 
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towns so much. They’re too full of people 
and little thoughts and all the bad things that 
find a place where there are many human beings 
crowded together.”’ 

“Yes, one day we will, and I shall paint the 
trees and hills and you. You must let me 
paint you soon, Gillian. I believe I could do 
something really good of you. Next week 
I want to go and sketch a bit of the coast I found 
the other day when you had that headache and 
stayed at home. You climb to a rock that’s 
not very easy to get at, but once you’re there 
you get a scene that’s a perfect composition just 
as it is. I must have a shot at it before I go 
back. You could come too and sun-bathe. There’s 
a nice little bay near where we could bathe.” 

“Yes, let’s do that. We could take lunch 
and stay there all day.” 

They got back to the house. Gillian changed 
and then she helped Madame Jacques to prepare 
the evening meal. She wished that she could 
communicate with the other woman. She 
wanted to know all about Raoul. What he 
had been like as a tiny child, what illnesses he 
had had, all the memories of his ways and 
thoughts, which she knew his mother must 
carry within her head. She looked at the 
quiet, tall woman in black as she stood by the 
gas-range, stirring the contents of a big brown 
earthenware pot, which was simmering on top 
of the stove. What were her thoughts: What 
did she really feel about her relationship with 
Raoul? Once or twice, when they had been 
alone together they had tried to speak, but after 
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a moment they inevitably reached the barrier 
which stood before their comprehension. ‘Then 
Gillian would smile and shake her head and 
Madame Jacques would smile also and give a 
little shrug of her shoulders. Then they would 
go back into their uncomfortable silence. 
Madame Jacques, as she stood by the stove, 
was thinking about Gillian. She, too, wished 
that they could talk together about her son. 
Besides, she wanted to know a lot more about 
Gillian than Raoul had told her. She could 
see that they were deeply in love with one 
another, but she distrusted all foreigners. Why 
couldn’t Raoul have fallen in love with a French 
girl? She was not simply jealous because her 
son was in love with a woman, at least not 
more jealous than any mother with one son 
would be, but she had always looked forward to 
the time when Raoul would marry and she 
should share him with his wife. She wanted 
to be able to say what a lovely character he had 
and to tell his wife all the little characteristics 
which would enable her to understand him and 
make him thoroughly happy. Did Gillian 
understand him? ‘That they would marry, she 
had no doubts. But did Gillian understand 
him? When the first rapture of their love 
had faded into the ordinary colours of life, 
would she still be able to make him happy? 
How could she, unless she knew all the little 
details of his life? The things which Madame 
Jacques knew, which had gone to form his 
character. She sighed very, very gently. All 
the years, while Raoul had been away from 
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her, she had looked forward to the time when 
he would marry and she would make her home 
with her son and her daughter-in-law. But 
now this could never be. She could not live 
with someone with whom she could not speak. 
Already she was tired of the strain of Gillian’s 
stay. Already she was looking forward to the 
peace of being alone again in her house. Yet 
she had longed for months for Raoul to come 
to her on this holiday. 

She put the lid back on the brown earthen- 
ware pot. ‘The light through the slats of the 
shutters caught in Gillian’s hair as she stood 
on the other side of the kitchen beating eggs 
in a bowl. Madame Jacques looked at her and 
smiled. What a pretty thing she was, intent 
at this moment on what she was doing. She 
wasn’t surprised that Raoul had fallen in love 
with her. He had always loved beauty. Per- 
haps Gillian wished that Raoul’s mother was 
English, perhaps she also felt the strain of not 
being able to communicate her thoughts. She 
might want to ask all sorts of questions about 
him and could not do so. Qh, if only she had 
been a French girl ! 

That night after dinner, as the three of them 
sat drinking coffee in the café, a man came up 
to the table and said in English : 

‘Hello, Raoul.”’ Raoul jumped up from his 
chair and shook hands. 

‘““ How on earth did you get here, Tony?” 

‘““T was on a walking tour and liked the look 
of this place, so I decided to stop. I’ve been 
here a couple of days.”’ 
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Raoul introduced Tony Burrows to his mother 
and to Gillian, and he sat down with them. 
He was a short-nosed man, with fair, thick 
hair and bright blue eyes. He was tall 
and broad-shoudered. Gillian enjoyed meeting 
someone English. Tony was a humorous young 
man, and soon Gillian and he were chatting 
together gaily. He told her that he had first 
met Raoul when they were both staying in the 
same London boarding-house, and that when 
Raoul had left, they had continued to see each 
other occasionally. ‘The last time had been six 
months ago. He explained that he worked in a 
solicitor’s office, and had a month’s holiday 
because he had been ill. He said that he spoke 
enough French to get along, but that it was 
charming to meet someone English. 

By and by, Tony suggested that they should 
all go along to the casino and have a mild 
gamble. Madame Jacques decided to go home, 
but Raoul and Gillian thought it would be fun 
to go. Gillian had not been there yet, and she 
loved gambling. After they had seen Madame 
Jacques home, the three of them walked very 
slowly along the port to the casino. Raoul and 
Tony talked about people that Gillian didn’t 
know at all, but she was quite content. The 
night was warm and gentle, and the stars were 
shining. She could see the lights from the next 
little town twinkling out through the darkness. 

The casino lay back from the road in the 
middle of the garden. Little coloured electric 
lights outlined the drive up to it. A band was 
playing, and people were dancing in the garden 
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to it. It looked gay and charming. A few 
sailors from Toulon danced with their girls, 
and more decorous couples mingled with them. 
Little tables stood around the wooden dancing 
floor, and people sat drinking and talking at them. 

They walked up some steps to a wide terrace 
which faced open glass doors. Beyond this 
Gillian could see men in evening dress standing 
at a table. 

‘“ How much are we going to lose?’”’ Tony 
asked. 

‘“‘ Ten francs is my limit,’’ Raoul said. 

‘And mine,”’ Gillian told him. 

‘“ All right. Let’s have a syndicate, and pool 
our winnings, if any. 

“We can’t win here, it’s run by the munici- 
pality, and they see that they don’t lose.” 

** What is it they play? ’’ Gillian asked. 

‘“ Roulette.”” Tony explained to her how it 
was done and soon she found herself in a chair 
by a table, where a man sat with a long rake. 
In front of him was a box filled with different 
coloured counters, red, green and blue, and 
heaps of francs of different denominations. On 
one side of him on the table was a big, rimmed, 
round board, with a central slotted and numbered 
small raised circle. In front of this on the table 
was a green baize cloth, marked in squares and 
numbers. One man in evening dress con- 
tinuously rolled a small ball against the side of 
the board until it came to rest in one of the 
slots in the centre. Then the people who had 
put their money on the baize cloth at the right 
number were paid by the man with the rake, 
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and the rest of the money remaining on the 
table was raked in by him. There was not 
much sound in the room except for the man 
who rolled the ball calling out to people to put 
their stakes on between each play. Through 
the window came the sound of the band, of 
laughter and of people chattering. Gillian had 
read about the tense atmosphere in a casino, 
but there was none of it here; it was all very 
friendlv and unhurried. ‘Then she realized that 
most of the players only put on franc bets, and 
she tried to imagine what it would be like to 
bet all you possessed in the world on one throw, 
but she couldn’t imagine it. Gillian had luck, 
and when they left each of them had fifteen 
francs profit. 

They went out into the garden and sat at 
one of the tables around the dance floor and 
had a pernod each. Gillian danced with Raoul, 
then with Tony, and afterwards once again 
with Raoul. After that she said that she would 
like to go home. 

She infinitely preferred to be alone with 
Raoul. She knew that was also how he 
felt. The three of them walked along by the 
quiet sea. There was no wind, and a bright 
moon cast a long still path of radiance across 
the water. They passed a café on the other 
side of the road, where a fight was going on. 
They stopped to watch. Half a dozen men 
were trying to throw out two others. ‘Tony 
explained that the two men were English, and 
that often at night they got intoxicated. He 
said that they were a terrible nuisance because 
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they were staying in his hotel, and you never 
knew whether they were going to come back 
drunk or not, late at night. When they were 
sober they were all right, but when they were 
drunk they were impossible, and shouted and 
laughed and banged about the hotel, so that 
they woke everyone up. He said that it was 
all very well for chaps to have a good time, but 
that he thought it was necessary to show a little 
consideration for other people, especially when 
you were a visitor in a foreign country. 

‘They must have made great nuisances of 
themselves to be thrown out of this café ; they’re 
not fussy there,’’ Raoul remarked. As he spoke 
one of the men came out into the road at a run, 
and fell into the gutter, where he lay still. A 
shout of laughter went up from the people 
watching the scene. Gillian felt sick; she hated 
violence. The other man still fought on. He 
had hold of a heavy marble table and was 
dragging it round with him every time the men 
took hold of him. He was a small, wiry, fair 
man, with two prominent teeth in the front of 
his mouth that made him look like a rabbit. 
His face was pale and the sweat poured down 
it, making his hair hang damply over his eyes. 
Raoul took Gillian’s arm. 

‘“He’s all right, they won’t hurt him,” he 
said. Suddenly the fight ended for no apparent 
reason, and the rabbity little man was left at 
the table triumphant. He sat down and put 
his head upon his folded arms. 

“He'll pass out in a moment,” Tony said. 
The other man had got up from the gutter 
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and stood swaying uncertainly in the road, then 
he lurched along the street towards the fountain 
which was on the pavement at a point where 
the port road divided into two. An elderly 
fisherman walked a little way behind him, and 
when they reached the fountain he supported 
him over the basin while the water splashed 
down over the drunk man’s head and shoulders. 
In a moment he stood up spluttering, and after 
a word to the fisherman he walked away into 
the darkness. 

Gillian wished that she had not had to look 
at that scene. It took away the quiet beauty 
and peace of the little port, and gave her a 
glimpse of the ugly rawness of life, which she 
knew must really exist everywhere, however 
idyllic it might seem on the outside. She was 
glad when they said good night to Tony 
Burrows and were alone together. 

‘“‘What’s troubling you, darling?” Raoul 
asked. 

‘It was that fight. It was ugly and beastly.”’ 

‘‘ Let’s go for a little walk before we go in. 
It’ll calm you,” he suggested. They walked 
along until they came to the long jetty at one 
side of the harbour that stretched darkly out 
into the sea. By the time they reached the end 
Gillian felt better. Here it was clean and 
quiet and peaceful. She looked back and could 
see the port front in the distance. The lights 
from the cafés shone out in the darkness and 
against them were silhouetted the heavy out- 
lines of the palm trees. The moon had set, 
the night was very still and black round them. 
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The only sound was the thick lap of water against 
the sides of the jetty. 

Raoul put his arms around her and said : 

“You have to have light and shade in this 
life, beloved, otherwise it would be death. 
What would the world be like without contrast ? ”’ 

“I know, my darling. It was silly of me to 
mind. But life has been lovely here; I had 
forgotten about the other side of it.”’ 

“I cannot bear your heart to be troubled.” 
They kissed gently and then walked back along 
the jetty. Gillian felt at peace once more. 
How dear Raoul was. He understood her 
moods, sooner than she did herself. 

‘* How do you like Tony Burrows ? ”’ he asked 
her. 

“I thought he was a charming person.” 

‘“ He is a very, very good sort. I was ill once 
after I left the boarding house and went into my 
studio, and he came and looked after me for 
several days. He is very good, and completely 
reliable under that rather scatter-brained pose.” 

Gillian felt warm towards ‘Tony when she 
heard what Raoul said. She was at once 
biased in favour of anyone who was good to him. 

‘“T hope I'll see him when we get back. He 
promised to come to the Dragon. How far 
away London feels now, Raoul. I seem to have 
been here a lifetime, and yet in a week all this 
will be as much in the past as if it had never 
happened. Dardier will exist as little as London 
exists for me now.” 

“But we shall exist. We shall still be to- 
gether. It won’t matter, sweetheart.”’ 
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‘No, it won’t matter. That is what is 
incredible. No outside thing will ever matter 
again very much, so long as you and I have 
each other. Raoul, I am happy beyond words 
with you, and beyond understanding.” 

‘* I feel like that too,”’ he said. 

The next day they decided to go on the 
expedition to the rock from which Raoul wanted 
to paint. They started in the morning and 
walked round the port to a place where the rocks 
were sheer and high. Soon they were climbing 
carefully upwards. Raoul carried their food 
and his painting materials in a rucksack on his 
back. He told Gillian to go cautiously because 
some of the rocks had a crumbly surface and that 
made the foothold difficult. Gillian did not like 
heights, and she dared not look downwards in 
case she should feel giddy. It was hot, and the 
sun flickered and danced before her eyes as it 
was reflected upon the face of the rocks. At 
last they turned a spur and there was a little flat 
plateau, at the back of which, growing close to the 
grey veined surface of the cliff, was a stunted 
cypress tree that cast a cool blue shadow upon 
the burning ground. 

‘“ Here we are, dearest. Are you very ex- 
hausted ? ’’ Raoul asked. 

‘* Just a little.’ While she lay on the ground 
in the shadow of the tree, she watched him take 
off the rucksack. Then he came over and sat 
down by her side. When he had recovered his 
breath Raoul got up and unpacked their lunch 
from the rucksack. 

High up where they were a breeze blew, 
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which kept the air cool despite the blazing sun. 
The air was fragrant with the perfume of 
mimosa, but they could not see any of the plant 
about from which the scent could come. 

After their lunch they sun-bathed for a while. 
Raoul caressed Gillian softly and once he said: 

‘* Dearest, sometimes I feel I must say thank 
you for the happiness you have given me, but 
then I know it’s inexpressible. How can I give 
thanks for the sunlight, or the air, or my good 
health, or for the beauty around me.’ 

She pulled him to her and kissed him on the 
mouth. 

‘““'We don’t have to have thanks between you 
and me, Beloved. There is a oneness in our love 
that neither gives ortakes. Don’t you feel that ?”’ 

‘Yes, and yet I always have a little feeling 
deep inside me that I am in your debt.”’ 

‘““ Please don’t feel like that, Raoul, there can’t 
be any debt between you and me.” 

‘* Gillian, until I met you, I never believed in 
a God. I don’t think that I disbelieved, either, 
but I didn’t think about it one way or the other. 
But now my mind keeps reaching out to the idea 
that life can’t just end here. I can’t believe, 
that because your body will one day be no longer 
alive, the inner part of you, the thing that speaks, 
and ‘thinks, and loves me, can be su denly 
snuffed out. I can’t believe it, Gillian. We 
shall still go on after this precious time together 
here on earth has ended.”’ 

‘““T’ve never doubted it, Raoul. I haven't 
thought about it much either, but there isn’t any 
doubt in my mind that we go on somewhere 
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else after death. How could anyone think 
otherwise ? ”’ 

Soon after that he got to his feet, and went 
across to set up his sketching easel. Gillian said 
she was going to sleep for a while and he made 
her dress, because he was afraid she might burn 
in the sun while she slept. The shadow from 
the cypress tree grew smaller and the sun hotter. 
When she was dressed he showed her the view 
he wanted to paint. 

‘I feel helpless and inadequate when I see a 
landscape like that. How can I even attempt 
such a thing?’ He sounded desperate, and 
Gillian smiled at his face. 

‘’ Now, Raoul, don’t start getting depressed be- 
fore you’ve even begun. And be careful not to 
get too near the edge of the cliff. 1 noticed that 
there’s almost a sheer drop down to the sea below.” 

‘“You’re right, darling, it’s silly of me to feel 
hopeless before I’ve even begun to try.”’ 

Gillian lay down with her head in the small 
patch of shadow the cypress still cast. Raoul 
came over to her and knelt beside her. He 
put his arms beneath her waist and drew her 
upwards until he could kiss her lips. They 
kissed passionately. 

‘“T love you for ever and ever. Go to sleep 
and dream of me,”’ he said. 

‘* Lover, lover for ever,” she whispered. 

Raoul got up and went back to his easel, and 
Gillian closed her eyes. Twice she opened 
them again to see Raoul concentrating intensely 
upon the board on his easel. She smiled gently 
at his engrossed look, then she shut her eyes 
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once more. The murmurous noise of the sea 
mingled with the soft whisper of the breeze 
in the leaves of the little cypress tree, and the 
tough little plants that spurted out of the clefts 
in the cliff. Presently Gillian fell into a deep 
sleep. 

She woke suddenly, almost with violence. 
The blue of the sky burned into her conscious- 
ness. A heavy silence lay upon the still air. 
The wind must have dropped, she thought, 
and then—how quiet Raoul is. 

** Raoul, I’m awake,”’ she called. He did not 
answer, and she sat up. He was not there, nor 
was his easel. Gillian got up. He must have 
been dissatisfied with his view and gone to find 
a better position, she supposed. ‘There was a 
sense of disquiet in her. Why had she woken 
up in that abrupt way? Of course, she recalled 
it now, she had heard a call. And then she 
noticed that his paints were still lying upon the 
rock. Slowly her stomach seemed to contract 
inside her, slowly her heart began to pound 
until its thudding filled her ears with its wild 
beating. She began to call Raoul’s name louder 
and louder, but only the silence surged around 
her in waves which choked her. The little 
plateau of rock had become a hideous prison. 
She went down on her hands and knees and 
crawled to the edge of the rock. Then she lay 
flat and looked over. Far below was the sea, 
a lambent greeny blue. The fangs of rocks 
pierced through the surface of the water. She 
could see a school of tiny fish swimming nimbly 
in and out of the shadows in the water. 
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Her eyes began their frantic search for what 
she dared not admit she searched. She saw 
the easel first ; it was lying quite close to the 
top of the rock. One leg had caught in a tiny 
bush, and it hung upside down. Waves of 
bright light and then blackness swept Gillian 
into a sea of horror. She forced herself to look 
again, and then she saw him. He was lying 
huddled up across a rock nearly at the base of 
the cliff. She could not understand why she 
had not seen him before. One of his hands 
moved slightly. At that movement Gillian’s 
strength came flowing back into her limbs. He 
was still alive; she must reach him. She 
picked up the rucksack in which they had re- 
packed the remains of their lunch. Raoul might 
need a drink; then when she had slipped her 
arms through the straps she began to climb 
down the way they had climbed up that morn- 
ing. The descent was difficult, but Gillian had 
no feeling of physical fear; her one dread was 
that she might make a false step and fall before 
she reached Raoul. She did not think about 
anything except the best way of placing her 
feet as she climbed down. Now she found this 
foothold, now she wasn’t cectain and went back 
to her first one before she sought the next 
again. The sensation of complete blackness 
and weight which seemed to be dragging her 
down she ignored, just as she ignored the urge 
for greater haste. She must go slowly and 
cautiously. Once she slipped and fell heavily, 
with her face looking down between a cleft into 
the deep green depths of the sea far below. 

U 
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She stayed there for a moment, with her eyes 
shut, to regain her breath and her courage. 

She could not see the ledge of rock where 
Raoul was lying any longer because the side of 
the plateau jutted out and hid it. She had to 
guess whether she was level with it or not. 
When she thought she was at the right place 
she stopped and looked at the rocks to see how 
she could work her way round to the left. She 
thought she could see a way and began to creep 
from one rock to another until she came to a gap 
she could not cross, and had to crawl back again. 
The sense of time passing crashed down upon her. 
She must hurry, hurry, hurry, but still her reason 
held her in check. She must not hurry, she 
must go slowly and carefully. She shut her eyes 
and forced herself to stop fora moment. ‘Then, 
when she had got back to the place from where 
she had started on this wrong path, she looked 
carefully at the rocks once more and set out 
again. his time she succeeded in rounding 
the spur of cliff and the next moment she could 
see Raoul lying a little below her to the left. 
Still forcing herself to go with infinite caution, 
she reached him at last. 

Raoul was in a pitiable condition. Blood was 
flowing from cuts upon his face, his hair was 
matted with it, too. His eyes were closed, and 
she thought that he was dead. She bent over 
him ; he opened his eyes and whispered : 

‘At last, beloved. I wondered if you’d find me.’ 

‘Raoul, I must go for help. Are you badly 
hurt?’’ She saw an expression come into his face 
that made her feel as ifshe had beenturned into Ice. 


] 
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“ Don’t leave me, Gillian. I know I’m dying. 
It’s my back, and the pain in my chest. I’m 
broken inside, darling.”’ His voice was fainter 
and his breath sounded harsh. 

‘But I must get help. You'll be all right 
once you're safely back in Dardier and can have 
a doctor.” She took his hands in hers, and its 
coldness was something that precluded the 
thought of life. Her mother’s face had felt like 
that when Gillian had kissed her after she had 
died. He smiled at her and she knew that he 
was perfectly aware of the futility of any help 
she could bring him. Her hand began to lose 
its feeling from the coldness of his, and she 
slipped her other one beneath his. 

“I’m going to shout for help, darling,” she 
said, and began to call wildly. The sound was 
thrown back at her from the rocks and mocking 
echoes chased each other from cleft to cleft, 
until they beat once more into her listening ears. 
But she would not give up and went on calling, 
calling. Once she stopped because Raoul gave 
a choking sound and bright blood began to 
trickle from his lips. She wiped it away from 
his mouth and he smiled again. 

A young man in a canoe passed close to the 
rocks below. Gillian crawled to the edge and 
shouted again. She kept pointing to where 
Raoul lay, and by luck the young man caught 
sight of one of his legs that was hanging over 
the rock. He realized that an accident had 
happened, and he shouted that he would get 
a Gillian heard the words aide and allez, 
and knew that they would be rescued. She 
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crawled back to Raoul. Even in those few 
moments a change had taken place in him. 
She crouched over him, waiting for his eyes 
to open once more. Desperately she kissed 
his hands, and then his eyelids opened slowly, 
as if there was a weight upon them. 

‘“‘ I’m thirsty, beloved,’ he muttered. 

She remembered the rucksack, and took out 
the bottle of mineral water which was still half 
full. He tried to swallow some, but it trickled 
down hischin. Gillian took his handkerchief from 
his pocket and soaked it with water until it was 
dripping, then she laid it against his tongue. The 
moisture must have revived him a little, because 
his voice was stronger when he spoke again. 

““I stepped back from the easel to look at 
what I was doing, and I’d forgotten how near 
the edge I was. I wish it hadn’t had to end 
like this, sweetest. It’s you I’m worrying about. 
I don’t want to leave you.” 

“You won't leave me,” she said. 

An expression of infinite compassion came 
into his face. 

‘“ Don’t let’s pretend, my heart. I’m dying. 
There’s no pain now, only it’s growing dark.”’ 

She had wiped away the blood from his face, 
and now a luminosity came from it as if some 
inner light was shining through. 

“Help will come soon. A man in a canoe 
heard me calling.” 

‘Then you'll be all right. Gillian, lift my 
head up. I would like to see it all once more.”’ 

She put her arm under his head and raised it 
carefully. 
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“* All that I have loved, and you. It’s dark, 
and my heart is beating with fear. Beloved, 
stay with me through the darkness.”’ 

She could not speak, but she put her lips 
upon his and felt his hand groping over her 
face. Once more the blood flowed from his 
mouth, and when it had stopped his head grew 
deadly heavy upon her arm. She did not look 
at Raoul again, only she held him against her 
breast, and she knew that she had gone with 
him into the darkness. 

Tony Burrows was one of the party which 
went in search of Gillian and Raoul. The 
young man in the canoe had given the alarm 
when he reached the shore, and as he was talking 
excitedly to some fishermen on the quay, Tony 
happened to be there. The young man said 
that the woman who had called to him did not 
seem to be able to speak French, and that she 
had been shouting out “help, help.” ‘Tony 
did not think seriously that it could be Gillian 
who had met with an accident, but it occurred 
to him that if an Englishwoman was in need 
of assistance and could not speak French, then 
he ought to go along to see if there was anything 
he could do. He was one of the first to reach 
her, and the doctor was with him. He could 
not believe that it was the girl he had admired 
the night before. Gillian’s face was expression- 
less, her eyes staring and her clothes and hands 
and face covered with blood. She seemed dazed 
and kept repeating : ‘‘ You’re too late.”’ 

They could not persuade her to leave Raoul’s 
body at first. The doctor took a hypodermic 
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syringe from his pocket and gave her an in- 
jection. After that she let herself be roped and 
lowered down the rock into a boat below. 

Tony felt helpless. He did not know what 
the actual relationship had been between Raoul 
and Gillian, and he did not know how to find 
out. He left her in the doctor’s surgery while 
he went with a friend of Madame Jacques to 
tell her of Raoul’s death. He felt confused and 
worried, apart from his sorrow about his friend. 
It was going to be awful for Mrs. Patch, not knowing 
the language and being a foreigner. She would 
have to be interrogated, and goodness knew what. 

He was amazed at the bravery of women. He 
feared women’s tears, and had expected them 
first from Gillian and then from Madame 
Jacques, but she received the news in a silence 
that made him think of winter mornings when 
he was a boy, and the fish-pond in the garden 
had been frozen solid with ice. She asked for 
details and whether Raoul’s body had already been 
taken to the mortuary. Tony told her as much 
as he knew himself, and then said that Gillian 
was at the doctor’s. He saw an inimical ex- 
pression shadow her face, and he thought: 
Good Lord, she blames Mrs. Patch for the 
accident ! After a pause she asked him to fetch 
Gillian if she was well enough to come. 

He helped Gillian up to her room, and it 
was then that he knew definitely that they had 
been lovers. Raoul’s dressing-gown and py- 
jamas were hanging over the end of the bed 
next to Gillian’s nightdress. He thought: you 
poor dear! He dared not show his sympathy. 
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“* Look here, there’ll be all sorts of formalities 
to be gone through, you know. I think you 
should get the doctor to give you some sort of 
sedative. And you'd better let me act as 
interpreter for you,’’ he said. 

‘*'That’s extremely kind of you. I don’t 
know how I should manage without your help. 
I don’t like giving you so much trouble,” she 
told him, and her voice was flat and thin. 

‘““ He was a friend of mine,” Tony reminded 
her. And then he said that he would wait on 
the seat by the edge of the quay in front of 
the house in case she wanted him. 

The drug which the doctor had given Gillian 
was still working, and she sat down by the 
window and thought calmly of what would have 
to be done. She supposed that there’d be an 
inquest, or whatever it was called in France, 
and then there would be the funeral. She was 
determined not to wear black. Raoul had often 
laughed at the dresses worn by the widows in the 
street, and he hated the whole idea of mourning. 
He said that if you loved a person you should 
mourn in secret and not go about looking like a 
dark bird of ill-omen, making everyone else 
miserable. Then about the funeral. She even 
smiled faintly as she wondered how a man’s 
mistress was regarded on such an occasion in 
France. And Madame Jacques, how would they 
get along now that Raoul was not there to be a 
link between their dumbness? Well, it would 
all solve itself. Nothing mattered any more 
now that he had left her. She had gone with 
him into that darkness, and she had not returned. 
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Gradually she understood that Raoul’s mother 
hated her. The elder woman went about in a 
state of frozen enmity, and once or twice Gillian 
caught her looking at her with an expression of 
dislike that there was no mistaking. Gillian 
clung helplessly to Tony’s kindly friendliness. 
He did not sympathize with her in words, but 
in the constant trouble he took and in his 
thoughtfulness she was aware of his feeling. 

The dreadful formalities were over at last. 
The funeral was to take place at once. Madame 
Jacques came upstairs on the evening before 
and struggled to make Gillian understand what 
she wanted to say. It was useless, and presently 
she went away and came back with Tony. He 
said : 

“Gillian, Madame Jacques wants to know 
what you are going to do about wearing mourning 
for the funeral to-morrow.”’ 

' “Tm not going to wear black, Tony. He hated it.” 

Tony explained what she had said to Madame 
Jacques. The frozen surface broke suddenly 
and wild words flowed more and more swiftly 
from her pale lips. Tony could not understand 
all she said, but he did know that she accused 
Gillian of being the direct cause of Raoul’s 
death. She called her heartless and wicked, 
and ended by saying that if she did not wear 
mourning then she could not follow the coffin. 
Tony translated a little of what had been said, 
and Gillian told him that she hadn’t expected 
to follow the coffin anyway, as she was not his 
widow so far as the world was concerned, and 
that in any case she could not wear black. She 
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said that she didn’t want to follow the coffin, 
that her sorrow was her own affair and that she 
intended taking her place somewhere in the 
procession just like any other friend of Raoul’s. 
And that is what happened. In the South of 
France, as a mark of respect, many people, even 
those who are bare acquaintances, walk in the 
procession following the hearse. Only the rela- 
tives walk close behind the coffin dressed in 
deepest black. The rest of the mourners wear 
their best clothes. 

Gillian did not even know how to get flowers 
for Raoul, but Tony managed it for her, and 
a huge sheaf of scarlet gladioli lay like a stain 
of blood upon the coffin. Because of the tragic 
manner of Raoul’s death a great crowd went 
to the funeral. Madame Jacques, in black from 
head to foot, walked in her loneliness behind 
the shabby, old-fashioned little hearse, which 
was drawn by a thin horse, which looked as if 
it had been in the employ of Death too long. 
In front of the hearse walked choir-boys and in 
the procession behind, nearly at the end, Gillian 
followed with Tony. She wore the frock that 
Raoul had liked best and her face was made up a 
little to hide the effect of her night of weeping. 

At last it was over, the prayers, the intoning, 
the last sad ceremony when the grave received 
Raoul in his coffin. That was the moment when 
the full horror of what had happened came upon 
Gillian. He would be there under the parched 
earth for ever and he had asked her to go with 
him into the darkness. She felt like a traitor, 
standing in the hot yellow sunshine, alive. 
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But she knew that some part of her had gone with 
him and she thought, your heart can only die 
once and mine died with you, Raoul, my lover. 

That night she sat with Tony on a seat by the 
quay. She could not bear to be in Madame 
Jacques’s house any longer. She was thankful 
that to-morrow she would be leaving for England. 
Neither she nor Tony talked very much. The 
seat was close to where a number of yachts were 
moored to the harbour wall. The moonlight 
silvered the rippling water outside the harbour 
and touched the metal and paint of the boats. 
Reflections, so still that they seemed painted, 
carried Gillian’s glance far below the surface. 
She thought how Raoul had loved this place and 
the boats and the colour of it all. Once she said : 

‘““ How peaceful it all is, Tony.” And then 
she listened to the creak of a halliard on a mast 
and the soft plop of a rope as it dipped into the 
water. 

And once Tony said: 

‘“‘ T’ll come for you to-morrow morning sharp 
at half-past eight.” 

“Tl be ready,’ she answered. The music 
went on playing in the cafés behind them and 
the sound of people talking and walking and 
laughing between the palm trees lay like a curtain 
between Gillian and the reality of her loss. 

Tony travelled back to England with Gillian. 
She began to realize, when she was on the 
Chasinel steamer, how incredibly kind he had 
been to her. Yet she could not say anything 
to him, because she was desperately afraid of 
breaking down. But he must have understood for 
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when he had put her into a taxi at Victoria and 
given her address to the driver, he put his head 
through the open window and kissed her cheek. 

‘* T’ve no words to tell you how splendid you’ve 
been. You’rea very gallant person. I’ll come 
along and see you at the Dragon soon,” he said. 

The taxi moved forward and Gillian could 
only smile at him in answer with her eyes 
shining through tears. 

She was glad to get back to work at the Dragon. 
It helped the dragging days to pass. She took 
refuge in the knowledge that no one there knew 
of the tragedy which had happened to her. She 
joked and laughed with the customers just as 
she had in the old days. But the ones who 
knew her best were puzzled at the change in her, 
which they could not define. Regina Trout 
came nearest to understanding, when she thought 
one day, it’s as if she’s been burned up in some 
way. I wonder what happened to her that 
month she was away. 

Tony came in sometimes, and he and Gillian 
grew to be friends. They had the memory of 
Raoul as a bond, and they talked about him 
occasionally. New customers came to the tea 
shop, and others grew tired and went elsewhere. 
The old ones, George, Steve, Peter, and all the 
rest, still came. Men did not fall in love with 
Gillian as easily as in the old days. Some sixth 
sense told them that it was a waste of time. 
After a meeting or two she made it clear to 
whatever man it was that she had nothing to 
give. Gillian was essentially honest. And then 
the instinct of self-preservation came to the 
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man’s help, and he left her alone. The friend- 
ship she was willing to offer wasn’t what the man 
wanted at all. She was, perhaps, more beautiful 
at this time than ever before, but that was not 
enough, if she was dead inside. 

The seasons slipped in and out of the years, 
and Gillian grew desperately tired of the ever- 
lasting tea shop. But what else could she do? 
She didn’t even want to do anything else very 
much. The pain of Raoul’s death wore itself 
out. She could think about it now as if. the 
whole thing had happened to someone of whom 
she was fond, not to herself at all. But she 
knew that the scar on her heart would be there 
forever. She knew that she had really gone 
with Raoul into the darkness. Sometimes she 
felt that it was not quite fair. She was still alive 
and yet dead, whereas Raoul had gained his 
freedom from his body and the silly desires and 
needs that beset it. But she was not really 
unhappy, she lived, from day to day, without 
sadness, but without hope. 

She was twenty-nine when the solicitor’s 
letter came. ‘The letter from Black, Black and 
Smedley’s said that they had been trying to trace 
her for six months, and had only just succeeded. 
It went on to tell her that her father had died 
and had left her an income which they estimated 
would not be less than two hundred and fifty 
pounds a year. Would she please communicate 
with them at once. 

At first Gillian could not believe what she 
read. She had quarrelled violently with Buck- 
land Dilly when Colin had divorced her. He 
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had suddenly become conventional, and said 
that she had disgraced him. She had told him 
exactly what she thought of him and his treat- 
ment of her mother, and she had never heard 
from him since that time. She read the letter 
again, and realized that it was true, he had left 
her this money. She could not understand how 
he had saved it, until she learned later that it 
was from an insurance policy. 

Now that she was financially secure she 
did not know what to do. She went out 
to dinner with Tony and told him about it. 
He suggested that she ought to sell the Dragon, 
and travel for a bit. At first the idea appealed 
to her, but then one night, as she lay awake 
worrying over this new problem which had 
confronted her, she knew all at once what she 
wanted to do. She wanted to find out whether 
the cottage near Lewes was for rent, and, if it 
was, she wanted to go there and live. 

Tony went down with her the next week-end. 
It was as lovely as ever in the soft June sunshine. 
The place was inhabited, but the young couple 
in it said that they found it too lonely, and would 
be willing to sub-let it to her. Gillian went 
back to London with her mind made up. She 
would take the cottage. The next day she rang 
up Neil Rock and told him that she wanted to 
sell the Dragon and pay him back the money she 
owed him for it. He asked her whether she 
would dine with him that evening and discuss 
the matter. 

Gillian met him at the Café Royal. She had 
not seen him for several years, and he looked 
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much older than she remembered. He was as 
charming as ever, but she found him rather 
boring. He told her that he had more money 
now than he knew what to do with, and when he 
heard about the cottage, he told her that she was 
to sell the business, and buy the freehold with 
what she got for it. There should be enough 
over, he pointed out, for her not only to furnish 
it simply, but to get a small car as well. And 
that 1s what Gillian did. 

One July morning she took the train to Lewes, 
and presently she was walking up the path she 
remembered so well. For the first time since 
Raoul’s death, she felt a tremor of anticipatory 
excitement lay a hand upon her heart. ‘The sun 
shone upon the flowers in the border of the bed 
which ran from the path to the house. A tiny 
insect, with a bright green mailed body, caught 
her eye as it ran along the leaf of a moss rose. 
The sounds of the larks split the silence, and in 
the distance the rounded bosoms of the Downs 
rose in gentle peace against the blue of the sky. 
Gillian gave a ins sigh, and the band round her 
heart for the first time seemed to suffocate her. 

She went into the cottage, and felt the years 
falling away from her. Here was home and 
peace and tender memories. Here she could 
think of Raoul without pain, and learn to live 
again. 

A few days later, Gillian was working in the 
garden one evening, weeding a rose bed, when 
she heard the latch of the gate click. She looked 
up and saw a tall man standing there in the. 
fading light. 
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‘“ Good evening, Gillian,” he said. She looked 
closer, and saw that the man was John Rudd, an 
older, more mature John Rudd than she had 
last seen, but with the same calm, almost bovine 
look upon his face. 

‘Why, John, how nice. Do come in,” she 
said. He walked inside the gate and looked at 
her critically. 

‘“'You’re as good-looking as ever. The place 
doesn’t look too bad, does it ? ”’ 

‘“'No, but there are an awful lot of weeds 
about. What’s your news?” 

“Nothing much. I still live here with mother. 
She’s getting old now and needs me. I find a 
lot to do with stamps, and one thing and another. 
Are you going to live here? ” 

“Yes.” They talked for a few minutes more, 
and then John said : 

‘* Well, I must be getting along, or mother will 
wonder what’s happened to me. You must come 
and see us very soon. I'll get mother to write.” 

They said good night, and he went out of the 
gate again. Gillian heard his footsteps echoing 
on the road as he went. John Rudd thought, 
well, I’m glad she’s come back, it will be nice to 
have someone to go and talk to occasionally. 
She’s still very pretty. She’s changed a bit, of 
course, but then she’s been through a lot. She 
was always a splendid listener. I wonder if 
she’d think it odd if I went to see her again 
to-morrow, but, after all, we’re very old friends. 
I think I will, I’d like to tell her about that mauve 
penny stamp I got hold of last week. ‘That was 
a bit of luck. 
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That night Gillian sat in the garden at the 
table where she had eaten her supper. She felt 
the loveliness of the night ‘stirring within her.” 
For the first time since Raoul had died she 
admitted to herself that she was still young, that 
she was still capable of happiness. She picked 
up the book she had been reading and took from 
it a letter. The letter was from Tony. He told 
her that he was missing her badly and asked if 
he might come down and see her. Gillian put 
down the letter and stared out over the dark 
garden. She did not see the shadows or shapes 
of the shrubs and trees, she did not see the stars 
shining in the quiet sky, nor the bat which 
wheeled about the cottage roof. She was seeing 
a young man with bright blue eyes and a crop 
of fair hair. She was seeing Tony, in her mind, 
as she had seen him that bitter di - at Victoria 
when he had leaned through the window of the 
taxi and kissed her cheek. In the scented 
darkness of the night, Gillian knew suddenly 
that she wanted Tony to come to her. She was 
lonely. Then she thought for a moment of 
John Rudd who had called that evening. How 
staid and set he was for his age. She smiled to 
herself and then she went into the cottage, 
because she wanted to write a note to Tony and 
tell him to come down very soon. 

In the starlight the sweetly smelling garden lay 
still as if it waited for something Reautiful to 
happen. 


